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Irwin Tents in Marheting 


MARKETING: Principles and Methods Third Edition 
By ous F. PHILLIPS, Bates College, and DELBERT J. DUNCAN, University of Cal- 


The new Third Edition of this widely adopted text has been thoroughly rewritten and brought 
up to date. It incorporates the many recent changes and developments in marketing practices 
and appraises their significance, yet the basic approach and organization of the original edition 
remains the same. The amount of space devoted to retailing has been reduced to minimize the 
overlapping between this book and the authors’ Retailing text. A complete Teacher's Manual is 
available to adopters. 


Copyright 1956 


MARKETING: Text, Cases, and Readings 
By HARRY L. HANSEN, Harvard Graduate School of Business Administration 
This new and unique text for courses in marketing uses a variety of material which “immerses” 
the student in ting problems. It treats the major aspects of marketing under the following 
heads: 1) product policy, 2) distribution channels, g) advertising, 4) personal selling, 5) pric- 
ing, and 6) sales programs. The methods of presentation include text material, short case 

lems, longer cases, excerpts from pertinent statutes, provocative readings, and generalizations for 
discussion. An Instructor's Guide is available to adopters. 


Copyright 1956 


807 pages 


810 pages 


MARKETING RESEARCH: Text and Cases 


By HARPER W. BOYD, Jr., and RALPH WESTFALL, both of Northwestern University 

course in marketing research. The text material is largely to description and analysis of 
the techniques available for obtaining market information, with considerable emphasis on orient- 
ing the student to the use of information gathered. There are 64 cases which facilitate the under- 


standing of the application of research technicues to marketing problems. These cases cover 
all and to oll pears of the cant. 


Copyright 1956 690 pages 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
By RALPH 8. ALEXANDER, Columbia University, JAMES $. CROSS, Sun Oil Company, and 
ROSS M, CUNNINGHAM, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


Designed as a basic text for courses in Industrial wed 
work within which managerial problems involved in the marketing of ind goods may be 
solved. The text covers all phases of industrial marketing, treating management problems and 
policies in marketing many different types of products to industrial purchasers. Nearly one fifth 
of the book it devoted to realistic cases, carefully integrated with the text, which illustrate the ap- 
plication of practical marketing techniques to actual problems. 


Copyright 1956 6o2 pages 
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Tux Jourwat or Marxerine is published in January, April, July and October at 73 Main Street, 
Bratt! Vv Subscrii : 


Who will cheer 
the Monday 
Morning 
Quarterback? 


Marketing men can pinpoint the cost of initia- 
tive taken. But how do you calculate the cost 
of initiative lost? In 6 fleet years, the domi- 
nance of a brand the whole world knows was 
slashed from 5-to-1, to 2-to-1, over its nearest 
competitor. 

Frozen concentrated orange juice? Experts 
and bystanders scoffed, when this boon to man- 
kind burst upon the stage. Today, 40-to-50%, 
of the market no longer wears the fresh orange 
label. 

Light bulbs in food stores? Grocers won't 
sell them, women won't buy them—so ran the 
consensus. But 2 out of 5 light bulbs today are 
checked out in shopping wagons. 


Nothing Costs So Much As Just 
Missing Your Market 


The marketer who fails to utilize the full 
potential of fast reports on merchandise move- 
ment shortchanges himself twice. For he sacri- 
fices the power he could add to his strategy by 
knowing all his strength and all his weaknesses 
—in introducing a new product, a new adver- 
tising campaign, a new merchandising plan. 

But more important, he loses the perspective 


Your FASTEST reports on merchandise 
movement come from Selling Research 


he should have of his position in the overall 
marketing scene. 

Selling Research offers you the very FAST- 
EST reports on merchandise movement—in 
test, or on a continuing basis. In any test mar- 
ket, regional district, sales territory or metro 
county area. Name your market! Any of 199 
in the United States, 18 in Canada, covered by 
49° trained auditors—with entree to 8,130 key 
stores in the United States alone. 


Now You Can Have Speed—Plus 
Peace of Mind 


Within 7 days of receipt of your order, field 
work begins. Regional and traveling super- 
visors validate your data in the field. Within 
10 days of completion of field work, the vali- 
dated report is in your hands. 

To the marketer who must hear the hum of 
achievement above the roar of excitement, 
Selling Research offers proven aid. Research 
directors of 203 leading marketers and adver- 
tising agencies respect the merchandise move 
ment reports of the nation’s largest and fastest 
tailor made store audit organization. 

Today, get the facts! 


GROCERY 
DRUG 
LIQUOR 
JEWELRY 


APPLIANCE 
SOFT GOODS 
HARDWARE 
AUTOMOTIVE 


CONFECTIONERY 
STATIONERY 
VARIETY 
DEPARTMENT 


96 Liberty Stree, New York 6, N.Y. Selling Research, Inc. 
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Responsible Tabulating 


Good research is not an accident. It is the result of sound assumptions 
translated into a well-designed questionnaire, capable field work, and 
a discerning analysis following responsible tabulation of the data. 


Our business is research tabulation. The application of years of experi- 
ence enables us to compile our clients’ research with accuracy, rapidity 
and economy. Here is how we put our knowledge to work for you: 


PLANS <—Your assurance that the best methods are used. 


| 


<Your qualified liaison man. 


PRODUCTION «Your schedule is met. 


EDITING & HAND. MACHINE CALCULATING 
CODING TABULATION PUNCHING TABULATION Desante, 
DEPARTMENT DEPARTMENT DEPARTMENT DEPARTMENT ENT 


As you can see, our formula is clean-cut and realistic. But in addition it 
contains a principle, that of serving well to help foster good research. 


Barnard, Inc. 
A completely independent organization 


432 Fourth Ave. N.Y.C.16 MUrray Hill 9-6250 
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MODERN INTERNATIONAL COMMERCE 


by EDWARD EWING PRATT, New York University 


With the export business at a high peak and developing rapidly, this new 
text is particularly timely and fills a definite need in its field. 


You will find this a HOW book—dealing with the actual mechanism of 
foreign trade. It is a practical and specific treatise on the business of foreign 
trade and not a treatment of history, theory, statistics, or political develop- 
ment. It discusses the structural organization of export trade in the United 
States and foreign countries, including marketing and promotion, advertis- 
ing, transportation and marine insurance, legal aspects and the financing 
of foreign trade and credits. 


Profusely illustrated with actual business forms, statistical tables and 
foreign trade definitions, the text gives your students practical, up-to-date 
information on the subject. 


Published in 1956, 677 pages, 6" x 9", illustrated 


CASES IN MARKETING 


by LAWRENCE C. LOCKLEY, Professor of Business Administration 
and Dean of the School of Commerce, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia and CHARLES J. DIRKSEN, Professor of Marketing and Dean 
of the College of Business Administration, University of Santa Clara 
Drawing on their wide experience in the business and academic fields, 


Professors Lockley and Dirksen present 83 marketing cases which effectively 
introduce your students to the basic principles of marketing. 


The authors base these 83 marketing cases on actual business problems— 
problems which have had to be decided by people in business. 


Cases in Marketing can be used with any standard elementary marketing 
text. The book can also be used by itself effectively in courses where the 
instructor uses the case approach. A cross reference table, located in the 
front of the book, indicates where the subject matter covered in a given 
case can be found in the leading marketing texts. 


Concrete applications and explicit analyses of the cases presented in this 
book give your students a vivid picture of the problems faced day to day in 
the business field and will help them develop a sound and practical know!l- 
edge of the elementary principles of marketing. 

Published in 1954, 332 pages, 5 5/8" x 8 3/8” 
examination copies available, write to— 


ALLYN and BACON COLLEGE DIVISION 


70 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 11, N. Y. 
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Marketing and Distribution Research 


Selected RONALD Books 


Lyndon O. Brown, Vice-Pres., Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sample, Inc. 


Third Edition. All the fundamentals of mar- 
keting and distribution research—its methods, 
uses, scientific foundations, and role in busi- 
ness operations. Book highlights the findings 
of leading American corporations, showing 
how to conduct research and use findings to 


improve operating efficiency and reduce dis 
tribution costs. Includes an entirely new 
chapter on market sampling plus the most 
recent methods of motivational and op- 
erauions research. 

75 ills., tables; 561 pp. 


e “A stimulating book, still the classic in the field. The new edition makes 


it even more valuable than before 


Cases and Problems in Marketing Research 


Donald F. Blankertz, University of Pennsylvania; 
Robert Forber and Hugh G. Wales, both University of Illinois 


Designed for use with any basic textbook, 
this supplementary work contains a varied 
selection of 56 cases in marketing research, 
grouped according to the nine major steps 
in a market research operation. Develops a 


Richard R. Still, University of Rochester 


practical understanding of actual situations 
and provides a working command of modern 
techniques and methods, Instructor's Manual 
available. 339 pp. 


“A welcome addition to the literature and teaching of marketing re- 
e search.” 


Retail Merchandise Accounting — 2nd Edition 


Hermon F. Bell, Partner, Lybrand, Ross Bros. & Montgomery 


Just Published. Completely up-to-date, this 
definiuve book is based on more than forty 
years’ professional accounting practice in 
working with retail organizations and their 
financial, control, and operating executives, 


‘The only book in the field, it adapts sound 
accounting theory and practice to distinctive 
techniques, procedures, and problems of mer- 
canule establishments. Stressing merchandise 


Wholesaling — Principles and Practice 


Robert B. Miner, Ohio State University 


control, the book gives special attention to the 
Lifo method of inventory determination. In- 
terrelated tax and accounting problems of 
Lifo are fully set forth. The practical material 
presented is applicable to varying conditions 
and to stores of any size. Examples worked 
out with specific figures, mathematical for- 
mulas, and tables are presented throughout, 


49 figures, tables; 478 pp. 


Theodore N. Beckman, Ohio State University; and 
Nathanael H. Engle, University of Washington 


This popular textbook gives students a thor- 
ough understanding of the nature of whole- 
saling, its functions, and the management of 
a wholesaling enterprise. Covers scientific 
management, integrated wholesaling, internal 
operating methods, planning, research, etc. 


Many charts and forms in actual use by lead- 
ing wholesalers are reproduced and much 
statistical information is included. Instructor's 
Manual available. 

Rev. Ed., Rev. Print. 109 ills., tables; 746 pp. 


e “Continues to be one of the leading contributions to marketing.” 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
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Orin E. Burley, University of Pennsylvania 


of Unusual Interest. 


Retailing — Principles and Practices 


Paul L. Brown ond William R. Davidson—both Ohio State University 


Based on practices of progressive retailers, 
this textbook shows how to organize mer- 
chandising operations for greater efficiency, 
increased sales, lower costs. Fully covers 
operations of small and medium sized stores, 
without neglecting large-scale operations. 


Stresses planning, organization, and personnel. 
Includes everything from merchandise budgets 
and buying to advertising and sales promotion. 
Instructor's Manual available. 

8o ills., tables; 726 pp. 


“1 am pleased with the presentation order, the style of writing, and 
i the format. The book is representative of the ‘practical’ approach 
which our students insist upon having.” 


Frey’s Advertising 


Rex M. King, Oklahoma City University 


Albert Wesley Frey, Dartmouth College 


Second Edition. This popular textbook covers 
advertising fundamentals, latest: promotional 
techniques and trends. Explains how to or- 
ganize and run an integrated advertising de- 
partment, how to translate research into 


e “In many respects the most modern text on advertising . . 


tionally readable.” 


effective, profitable advertising. Outlines to- 
day's new opportunities and media, and offers 
invaluable guidance on advertising appeal, 
theme, consumer motivation, etc. Instructor's 
Manual available. 1o4 ils., Lables; 756 pp. 


exece p- 
Advertising Age 


Salesmanship— Principles and Methods of Effective Selling 


Alfred Gross, New York University 


This stimulating textbook provides sound, 
realistic training in modern salesmanship, 
helping students to understand and master 
underlying rules and techniques. Offers ex- 
tensive examples from the sales strategy of 
dozens of progressive companies. Against the 
broad marketing structure, book emphasizes 
personal selling as related to advertising, re- 


search, merchandising, and marketing as a 
whole. Stresses the salesman’s need for full in- 
formation concerning his product, company, 
market, competition, etc, Includes hints on 
how to win back lost accounts, put over a new 
product, etc. Instructor’s Manual available. 
45 ills., 562 pp. 


e “Gross’ treatment is good college textbook level—complete, interesting, 


and worthwhile.” 


Sales Promotion 


Tide 


Alfred Gross and Dale Houghton—both New York University 


Fully describes and analyzes modern sales pro- 
motion methods in all fields. Book presents 
programs and techniques that have proved 
successful time and again in actual marketing 
practice, and which are flexible enough to be 
used in marketing a wide variety of products 
and services. Covers tested procedures used 


within the firm's own marketing division; for 
liaison between firm and dealers, between firm 
and consumers. Thought-provoking questions 
encourage the student to apply the principles 
he has learned. 

16 ills., 434 pp. 


e “I should think it would be required reading for undergraduate courses 
in marketing, advertising, and sales promotion.” 


Lawrence C. Lockley, New York University 


15 East 26th Street, New York 10, New York 
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Selected Printers’ Ink Texts 


Basic Text in Advertising 


By Donald W. Davis, The Pennsylvania State 
University. Written in a refreshingly clear style, 
this book presents a complete, up-to-date, easy- 
to-read treatment of ALL advertising funda- 
mentals: the history of advertising, its economic 
and social significance, the steps in its planning 
and production, its uses and place in business 
today, and the trends significant for its future. 
The unequaled research and editorial facilities 
of a publishing house that has been mentor-in- 
chief to the advertising world for more than half 
a century augmented the author's own 45 years’ 
experience in the practice and teaching of adver- 
tising in the preparation of this highly superior 
text. 


A distinctive treatment of advertising because 


* Presents current advertising practices against a frame- 
work of the past and future 

* Places major emphasis on the uses of advertising as a 
tool of marketing and selling 

* Clearly differentiat d 
advertisers 
Features up-to-date material in all fields, including the 
rapidly changing radio and TV field 
Emphasizes public relations and the legal and social re- 
sponsibilities of the advertiser 
Provides a glossary of over 600 advertising and allied 
terms 
Contains advertising laws and codes and other up-to- 
date reference data 
Includes o chapter on the qualifications for, and oppor- 
tunities in, advertising 


Contains over 240 illustrations, charts and other visual 
aids 


es for national and retail 


665 pages, 644 x 94, cloth, $6.50 


Current Readings in Marketing 


Compiled by George F. Frey and Raymond B. 
Buteux, New York University. Expressly de- 
signed to supplement standard marketing text- 
books, this useful compilation of current articles 
from Printers’ Ink and other leading journals 
follows the general arrangement of the most 
widely used texts. 

It fills a gap in the teaching of students by pre- 
senting those aspects of marketing which are the 
most dynamic—and hence the least suited to 
basic textbook treatment. Included at the end 


of each section is a group of questions, designed 
for use in classroom discussions or for homework 
assignments, which the student may use both for 
study and review purposes. The many illus- 
trations, charts and check lists enable the student 
to visualize important ideas and trends. The 
book, which lends itself to marketing courses 
regardless of the text in use, is adaptable to 
either a one or two semester course. 


256 pages, 814, x 11, paper, $2.50 


Marketing Research Pays Off 


Forty Case Histories of Profitable Consumer and Industrial Marketing Research 
Edited by Henry Brenner, Home Testing Insti- 
tute, Inc. The nation’s leading marketing re- 
search experts describe outstanding projects in 
which they have been involved. Students can 
benefit tremendously from the wide areas and 


Tested Advertising Copy 


By Carroll J. Swan, Printers’ Ink. Actual ex- 
amples of advertisements that were tested one 
against the other—and the results. Taken from 
the famous Printers’ Ink feature “Which Ad 
Pulled Best?”, this book shows what kind of 


techniques used by these top research directors. 
Each case history describes the problem and 
situations generally, tells what research was done 
and reports its application and usefulness. 


372 pages, 54 x 81, illustrated, cloth, $6.00 


advertising copy is most effective in building 
readership, inquiries and sales. Basic success 
factors for advertising copy are analyzed by top 
copy testers, including Gallup, Politz, Shepard 
and Schwerin. 208 pages, 8\ x 111/4,, cloth, $6.00 


For examination copies write: 


PRINTERS’ INK BOOKS =. 


PLEASANTVILLE, NEW YORK 
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SELECTED CASE PROBLEMS IN RETAILING 


by DAVID E. FAVILLE, Stanford University 

There are g7 case problems in retailing, 
covering all major retailing topics in this 
new text. Cases have been class tested, 
chosen to represent both large and small 
retailing enterprises. They may be used in 
any order. Index keys problems to stand- 


243 pages 


ard retailing texts. Special stress placed on 
branch-store movement, suburban shop- 
ping centers, self service, self selection, 
night store openings, vendor and employee 
relations. 


554" x 85%" Published 1956 


SALES ADMINISTRATION PRINCIPLES AND PROBLEMS, 3rd Ed. 
by BERTRAND R. CANFIELD, Director of Sales and Advertising, Babson Institute 


This third edition of the most successful 
text on sales management ever published 
is a completely rewritten book, incorporat- 
ing suggestions from teachers of sales ad- 
ministration. Changes in this edition in- 


662 pages 


clude greater emphasis on sales operation 
and control, sales planning and policy; 
improvement of problems to include more 
detail. 


6” x 9” Published 1954 


MARKETING: SELECTED CASE PROBLEMS, 2nd Ed. 


by GEORGE R. TERRY, Northwestern University 

Here is a collection of 57 selected and 
tested marketing case problems. They cover 
all the major fields of marketing. There are 
many new features including: a 6-case sec- 


READINGS IN MARKETING 
by J. H. WESTING, University of Wisconsin 
This is a compilation, by Professor West- 
ing, of 53 timely articles written by some 
of the nation’s leading spokesmen on mar- 
keting. Practically all aspects and points 


322 pages 


250 pages 


tion on merchandising—more than half the 
cases are brand new—expanded cases on 
the consumer and marketing, wholesaling, 
retailing, and advertising. 


6" x 9” Published 1956 


of view are represented in this stimulating 
and provocative text. All of the readings 
are accompanied by explanatory material 
to stimulate student discussion. 


55%" x 84%” Published 1953 


For approval copies unite 
Prentice- Halll, tue. 
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This is 1956—with a brand new set 
of marketing problems. Keener 
competition! No place for old 
methods and inefficiency! Rising 
costs “gotta stop.” 

What the “Front Office” means 
is that there are better methods to 
use and it’s time to explore them. 
Take marketing research tabula- 
tions, for example. Why try to han- 
dle a lot of clerical work in your 
own office when you can turn to 
specialists at STATISTICAL. We 


know the business—how to code 
and edit—what process to use to 
save the most time and money. 
We've got the latest equipment to 
punch, verify, tabulate, type and 
percentage the results you want— 
accurately and on-time at far less 
cost than you could do it yourself. 
So—when the “Front Office” 
wants action, you'll know the an- 
swer. Turn to the oldest and largest 
independent punched-card tabulat- 
ing organization in the country. 


STATISTICAL TABULATING COMPANY 


Established 1933 . .. Michael R. Notaro, President 


CHICAGO NEW YORK ST.LOUIS 
53 W. Jackson Blvd. 80 Broad St. 411 N. Tenth St. 
HArrison 7-4500 WHitehall 3-8383 MAin 1-7777 


CLEVELAND 
1367 E. 6th St. 
SUperior 1-8101 


TABULATING 
CALCULATING 
TYPING 
TEMPORARY OFFICE 
PERSONNEL 


NEWARK 
National-Newark Bldg. 
_ MaArket 3-7636 
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PAUL TERRY CHERINGTON 


N the evening of April 25, 1939, 
O nearly 160 friends of Paul Chering- 


ton met at the Hotel Ambassador in New 
York to honor him with a testimonial 
dinner. The occasion was commemora- 
tive of 30 years of leadership in scientific 
marketing dating back to the start of his 


Harvard Business School courses in 
“Commercial Organization and Method” 
and in “Economic Resources of the 
United States,” which later became 
“Marketing.” He taught at the Business 
School for over ten years. 

Dean Gay in the early years of the 
School discovered Mr. Cherington as an 
employee of the Philadelphia Commer- 
cial Museum in 1908, with a Master's 
degree from the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, a large fund of interesting infor- 
mation on commercial subjects, and a 
notably retentive memory. His earliest 
job was akin to industry, as Assistant 
Fditor from 1897-1902 of “The Manu- 
facturer,” published by the Manufactur- 
ers Club of Philadelphia, which he left to 
become editor of the publications of the 
Commercial Museum. He was born in 
Ottawa, Kansas, on October 31, 1876; 
attended Ohio Wesleyan University 
1893-1897; and received a B.S. from the 
University of Pennsylvania in 1902 and 


an A.M. in 1908. He married Marie 
Louise Richards of Montclair, New 
Jersey, in 1911 and his two sons, Charles 
and Paul, are now both Harvard pro- 
fessors. 

Paul Cherington’s career as a nation- 
ally known authority on marketing and 
distribution gained impetus when in 
1918 he began work with the textile 
section of the division of planning and 
statistics of the U. S. Shipping Board, 
Washington. His specialization in tex- 
tiles continued as he became Secretary- 
Treasurer of the National Association of 
Wool Manufacturers, Boston, and editor 
of their Quarterly Bulletin, 1919-1922. In 
1922 he began his long and outstanding 
period of service as Director of Research 
for the J. Walter Thompson Company 
advertising agency, where he edited five 
editions of “Population and Its Distribu- 
tion,” which was given the Bok Award 
in 1931. For a year he taught marketing 
and distribution at the Stanford Uni- 
versity Graduate School of Business, and 
for three years he lectured on marketing 
at New York University. 

The milestones marked by his presence 
were numerous. One of the pioneer books 
on advertising was his “Advertising as a 
Business Force” in 1913. His early analy- 
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sis of the importance of the functions in 
marketing appeared in his “Elements of 
Marketing” published in 1920. As early 
as 1914 he was Chairman of a Committee 
of the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce on maintenance of resale prices. 
Later, as Chairman of the Chamber's 
Subcommittee on the Census of Distribu- 
tion and member of the Committee on 
Wholesale Distribution, Cherington 
played a major role in the establishment 
of the distribution censuses. He served 
some years as a member of the Advisory 
Committee of the U. S. Bureau of the 
Census, and was Chairman of the Census 
Committee on Metropolitan Districts 
1938-1940. He was recognized as among 
the first to establish qualitative methods 
of opinion testing. The Fortune Survey, 
one of the leading public opinion polls, 
grew out of his association in business 
with Roper and Wood. In 1939 he be- 
came a partner in the firm of McKinsey 
and Company, serving as a consultant to 
leading corporations on problems of 
marketing, pricing policies, and distribu- 
tion. He was with this company when he 
died in 1943. 

Paul Cherington was elected the first 
president of the American Marketing As- 
sociation at its formation in 1931 and was 
also president of the National Association 
of Teachets of Marketing and Advertis- 
ing, the Market Research Council, and 


the New York Chapter of the Society for 
the Advancement of Management. A man 
of quiet, unassuming nature, Paul had a 
never-failing sense of humor, which one 
of his many friends once described as a 
“faint twinkle and an infectious Chering- 
ton chuckle behind an intellectual ex- 
pression.” Studious and meticulous, he 
had his own carefully catalogued library 
of well over a thousand business volumes. 
He was chosen for the Boston Distribu- 
tion Conference “Hall of Fame,” and in 
1949 the Paul D. Converse National 
Award was bestowed upon him post- 
humously as one of the “pioneer scholars 
who established the foundations for scien- 
tific work in marketing.” 

Leading a memorial tribute at the 
American Marketing Association, his old 
associate, Elmo Roper, said: “The monu- 
ment he has left is inside the people who 
knew him. He has passed on to you and 
to me, to his students at Harvard, to his 
clients, and all of the many associates he 
has had a certain measure of additional 
vision, a certain measure of additional in- 
sight and tolerance, and a certain meas- 
ure of additional courage to go on and 
make the field in which he worked so 
long and so hard and so well a profession 
in the highest and best sense of the word. 


ARCHIBALD M. CrossLey 
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“FIELD RESEARCH” IN JOURNALISM: 
A TENTATIVE REVIEW AND APPRAISAL 


ROY E. CARTER, JR. 
University of North Carolina 


JOURNALISM AND MARKETING 


Faculty members and research special- 
ists on the staffs of schools of journalism 
have long relied on market research 
people and their know-how as they have 
gone about the task of conducting sur- 
veyS. THE JOURNAL OF MARKETING has 
published numerous articles concerning 
media research.'! Many reports issued by 
commercial research organizations have 
provided ideas which have led to better 
inquiries by journalism researchers. As a 
discipline, however, journalism is a 
neighbor as far as most market research 
people are concerned rather than a 
“home” field. 

The purpose of this article is to sum- 
marize what journalism research special- 
ists have accomplished with field research 
and survey tools, to point out some prob- 
lems in this field, and to note some new 
directions which field research in journal- 
ism seems to be taking. It is hoped that 
this discussion may be of particular in- 
terest to market research specialists who 
have not had an opportunity to become 
fully aware of what journalism research- 
ers have been trying to do, failing to do, 
and actually accomplishing. A selected 
bibliography of journalism field research 
follows the text. Numbered citations 
which appear in parentheses in the text 
refer to items in this bibliography. 

The article does not deal with the en- 

* See, for example, the following: George W. N. 
Riddle, “Validity of Readership Studies” (July 
1953). pp. 26-32; Richard D. Crisp, “A Case Study in 
Copy Research” (April 1953), pp. $47°56; Harry 
Henry, “Measuring Editorial Interest in Children’s 
Comics” (April 1953), pp. 372-80. 


tire field of journalism research but is 
restricted to research in which sample 
surveys or other “field” techniques have 
been used, No attempt has been made to 
summarize the rich body of research 
literature, mainly in the form of pub- 
lished reports, provided by commercial 
media research organizations inasmuch as 
most market research people are already 
familiar with this material. Some atten- 
tion has been given, however, to the fail- 
ure of academic research specialists in 
journalism to make adequate use of the 
research tools, empirical findings, and in- 
sights to be found in this literature. 


WHAT IS “FIELD RESEARCH” IN 
JOURNALISM? 


One could, of course, equate “field re- 
search” with audience studies or with the 
sample survey. This, however, would 
eliminate from consideration other types 


of investigation which carry the re- 
searcher “into the field” for his data— 
the anthropologist’s “participant obser- 
vation,” for example. 

Perhaps “field research” in journalism 
can be defined as embracing those studies 
of media-related characteristics or be- 
havior which take the investigator out- 


*An excellent summary of the problems involved 
in audience measurement and of the research done 
in this field by commercial research organizations is 
provided in D. B. Lucas and S$. H. Britt, Advertising 
Psychology and Research (New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 1950). George Horsley Smith's 
Motivation Research in Advertising and Marketing 
(New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
1954) adequately indexes techniques and achieve- 
ments in a relatively new emphasis area in media 
research. 
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side the library, outside the laboratory, 
and outside the content-analyst’s count- 
ing house. In short, his study takes him 
“into the field” where he looks at people. 
The fact that the behavior or character- 
istics which are inquired into must be 
“media related” in order for the investi- 
gation to qualify as journalism research 
does not mean that the relationship must 
be that of medium and audience. The 
research may, for example, deal with com- 
municators or with “gatekeepers” (for 
instance, news editors). Although the in- 
vestigator who uses a mail questionnaire 
may not venture “into the field” himself, 
he at least gathers data from the field and 
analyzes them. For that reason, such 
studies will be included in the present 
discussion. They have limitations, but 
some of them have been well designed 
and have resulted in the accumulation of 
valuable information. 


READERSHIP RESEARCH 
Development 


A quarter century has gone by since 
Gallup (20) published his pioneer article 
on the recognition method of conducting 
a readership survey. It is unnecessary to 
describe the method here or to point out 
its chief virtue: its “closeness” to actual 
behavior. 

Through the Advertising Research 
Foundation’s Continuing Study of News- 
paper Reading and the work of research 
specialists at a number of universities, a 
great deal has been learned over the years 
about who reads what in newspapers. 
Furthermore, the development of knowl- 
edge in this area has been marked by 
methodological growth, continuity, rep- 

* This is not to say that what the content analyst, 
laboratory experimenter, or library researcher does 
is unimportant or less important than what the 
“field researcher” does. Field work has serious limita- 


tions, and only infrequently is it combined meaning- 
fully with these other procedures. 


lication of studies, and cumulation of 
data. 

Several years ago Nafziger (40, 41) 
pointed out some of the shortcomings of 
conventional newspaper readership re- 
search. Methodological gains in recent 
years have been numerous. Bush (10) was 
a pioneer advocate and practitioner of 
probability sampling in a research area 
previously marked by reliance on quota 
methods which precluded meaningful es- 
timates of sampling error. Nafziger, 
Swanson, Jones, and Beldo (27) de- 
veloped practical recording and tabu- 
lation materials which simplify the field 
worker's task, and Schramm (51) worked 
out a refinement of the conventional 
recognition method which takes account 
of depth of readership. 


Appraisal 


For data to have meaningful cumula- 
tive properties, it is not enough that they 
be gathered; they must be reviewed and 
reinterpreted periodically. Schramm and 
Ludwig's (55) systematic review and 
analysis of 24 readership studies in the 
weekly field is illustrative of what can be 
accomplished in terms of extracting the 
meaning from research which has already 
been carried out. A more recent article by 
Swanson (65) summarizes similar studies 
of daily newspapers. Such digests, when 
considered along with summaries of audi- 
ence studies in other fields (4, 12, 23, 33, 
34, 67), yield a fairly complete picture 
(until new media or new conditions 
change it!) of American audience be- 
havior. Kinter’s inquiry (30) into public 
expenditures for the media added a new 
dimension to studies in this area. 


Variables 


In general, newspaper audience studies 
have involved relating who reads what to 
such “objective” characteristics as age, 
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sex, occupation, or socioeconomic status 
(as variously measured). Often, however, 
researchers have failed to gather data on 
more than one or two of these variables. 
Schramm and White (56) made a note- 
worthy contribution to the literature 
through a detailed study of the relation- 
ship of age, education, and economic 
status to the reading of various kinds of 
newspaper content. Nafziger and his col- 
leagues (43) reported in 1951 on who 
reads what in three types of community. 


New Methods 


Although replication and cumulation 
are important in research, the endless 
replication of recognition survey pro- 
cedures may not be meaningful. Some 
newspaper readership surveys seem to 
have been carried out mainly because a 
ready-made research question and a 
ready-made research procedure were 
available. The sample survey is perhaps 
the most expensive research method 
available to journalism researchers; it 
ought to be used for well-planned and 
theoretically or methodologically rele- 
vant studies. 

Journalism research specialists who 
conduct readership surveys might well 
look into some of the techniques de- 
veloped in commercial research for deal- 
ing with the “inflated” responses which 
occur when unread advertisements or 
other content is “recognized.” There is 
room for experimentation, for example, 
with such procedures as Lucas’ “‘con- 
trolled recognition” method‘ or with the 
refined interview techniques used in such 
inquiries as Alfred Politz’ Study of the 
Accumulative Audience of Life (1950). 


Theory Building 


Audience data have rarely been used to 
build a theory of audience behavior or to 


* See Lucas and Britt, op. cit., pp. 507ff. 


test hypotheses derived from such a 
theory. One of the major instances of 
such an effort was Schramm’'s “The 
Nature of News” study (53), in which he 
developed the hypothesis that some news 
is read for “immediate reward,” whereas 
what has sometimes been called the “hard 
news’ is read for a ‘delayed reward” (for 
example, preparedness for a future situa- 
tion). Kay (2g) studied the relationship 
between newsreading behavior and anx- 
iety, and Tannenbaum (66) has sum- 
marized a group of studies in which the 
“index function” of headlines and other 
content cues has been investigated. 


OTHER RESEARCH AREAS 
Power Centers 


One relatively unexplored field in 
which progress has been made in recent 
years is the study of the communicator. 
Charnley’s inquiry (16) into radio news- 
rooms and the folk who occupy them, 
Sabine’s study (49) of Oregon editorial 
writers, and Lawrence's early survey of 
Kansas editors (31) yielded useful data 
which were not previously available. 
Sabine found that certain “work pat- 
terns” are predictive of an editorial 
writer's income, One of the most inten- 
sive studies of newspapermen yet carried 
out is Breed's recent inquiry (8) involving 
lengthy, informal interviews with 120 
newsmen. Breed found evidence that 
there is an “‘arterial process” of influence 
whereby certain high-prestige news- 
papers determine the “play” given the 
news by editors of other papers. 

In his “Midcity Daily’ study, Swan- 
son (61) used interview and observation 
procedures to obtain data about the per- 
sonal characteristics and beliefs of the 
staff members of a single daily newspaper. 
A possible future development might be 
one wherein a journalism researcher, a 
business administration specialist, a clin- 
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ical psychologist, and a sociologist or cul- 
tural anthropologist would work as a 
team in studying the personality charac- 
teristics and community relationship pat- 
terns of individuals who are in effect 
power centers in the communication in- 
dustries of a given region. 


Impact on Readers 


Audience studies can have depth added 
to breadth in various ways. If the journal- 
ism researcher who bemoans his meager 
financial resources has read Berelson’s 
now classic study (3) of what missing the 
newspaper means, he is conscious of what 
can be done with 60 nonrandom, qualita- 
tive interviews. Needless to say, the inter- 
views had to be preceded and followed by 
a mixture of theory and good, hard think- 
ing on the part of the investigator. 

A more detailed study of the part a 
mass medium plays in the lives of people 
was Schramm and Huffer’s report (54) 
concerning radio in a midwestern vil- 
lage. Another method of adding depth to 
audience research data is to extract addi- 
tional meaning through the use of refined 
analytical and statistical techniques. The 
factor analysis work of Nafziger, Mac- 
Lean, and their colleagues (37, 42) has 
been directed toward identifying the 
principal dimensions of readership. 

Griflin’s studies (21) of reader compre- 
hension of news stories and the Minnesota 
inquiries (62) into how much (actually, 
how little!) the public knows about pub- 
lic affairs are encouraging samples of ef- 
forts to find out what the results of ex- 
posure to newspaper content are. Griffin's 
work also represents a pioneer effort to get 
at barriers to comprehension by finding 
out what readers themselves have to say 
concerning the stylistic elements in news 
writing. Similarly, Brinton’s work at 
Stanford (unpublished) and surveys re- 
ported by Stewart (58) and by Nixon (44) 


are illustrative of progress in the study of 
public attitudes toward the press. One of 
Nixon's findings pointed toward “the de- 
cline of entertainment and sensational- 
ism as a ‘sure-fire’ formula for attracting 
and holding readers in the larger cities.” 


Specific Audiences 


Journalism research has included a 
number of studies of specific audiences as 
distinguished from the general public. 
Recently, Rogers (48) has inquired into 
what prospective high school teachers 
know about the press and into their fa- 
vorability toward the press and toward 
“freedom of information.” Rogers’ sam- 
ple consisted of students in seven state- 
supported, teacher-training institutions 
in Texas. His study points up the fact 
that the “field” need not always be far 
away, inaccessible, or expensive to reach.* 
Where a researcher is interested in the 
media-related characteristics of a special- 
interest group, he might consider taking 
advantage of fortuitous circumstances 
which bring members of the group to- 
gether. Some of the many conferences, 
short courses, seminars, and other meet- 
ings on university campuses might have 
considerable utility in this regard. 

Lyness (36) made a detailed study of 
the role the mass media played in the lives 
of Des Moines school children. One of his 
more interesting techniques was the use 
of a behavior-situation question to tap 
beliefs concerning relative reliability of 
the different media. Radio fared better 
than newspapers when youngsters were 

* Much has been written and said about the degree 
to which use of “college sophomores” as subjects has 
limited the projectability of experimental research 
to more “general” populations. Yet, the journalism 
researcher who is interested in the media habits or 
attitudes of identifiable, accessible, intact groups 
should take advantage of their accessibility. Some- 
times such groups can be combined to yield a fairly 


heterogeneous aggregate of subjects. See, for ex- 
ample, S. Stansfeld Sargent, “Stereotypes and the 


Newspapers,” Sociometry, (1939), pp. 69-75. 
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asked which medium they would believe 
if an automobile accident were reported 
differently in different media. 


Alternative Media 


Nixon's report (44) of surveys, in which 
opinion questions about the media were 
put to samples in four cities in 1940 and 
1953, shows the utility of (a) cooperative 
endeavor among researchers to facilitate 
comparability of findings and (b) the 
study of changes “in the field” through 
time. Braman and Jones’ replicated 
study (7) of television owning and reading 
of newspaper advertising had a similar 
cumulative value. The principal finding 
was that television-set ownership “‘ap- 
pears to be of small importance in affect- 
ing amounts of advertising reading in a 
metropolitan newspaper.” 

There are a few other instances of this 
sort of thing in the literature, one of 
which was Swanson’s (61) use of questions 
asked by Rosten and Prugger in earlier 
studies.° On the other hand, there have 
been many near misses—variations in 
question wording, for example, which 
have prevented meaningful comparison 
of survey with survey. 

One neglected research area requiring 
skillful field work is the study of relation- 
ships between news source and news 
communicator. Some fragmentary work 
(for example, 14) has been done in this 
field, and further studies are in progress. 

There is a current trend toward more 
adequate use of surveys to provide an- 
swers to practical questions and to suggest 
solutions to practical problems. The 
Barnhart-Jones (2) study of reader reac- 
tions to nine-column papers and page 
shrinkage is illustrative of the kind of 


*Leo C. Rosten, The Washington Correspondents 
(New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1937), and Francis V. 
Prugger, “Social Composition and Training of the 
Milwaukee Journal News Stall,” Journalism Quar- 
terly (September 1941), pp. 231-44. 


service function academic journalism re- 
searchers can fulfill if they will work 
toward precise answers to clearly de- 
limited questions. 

Many individual newspapers have, of 
course, made important and worthwhile 
studies of their own audiences. A case in 
point would be the annual “Consumer 
Analysis” survey of brand preferences in 
the St. Paul, San Jose, and other markets. 
The Chicago Tribune, Detroit Free 
Press, and other papers have sought an- 
swers to questions about their audiences 
through “motivation research.” Such 
studies have varied in quality and useful- 
ness, but they reflect the newspaper in- 
dustry’s growing interest research 
tools. 

One problem to which journalism re- 
searchers outside the field of commercial 
media and market research have rarely 
addressed themselves is that of cross-chan- 
nel comparison of audiences reached. Ad- 
vertising researchers in industry are con- 
stantly confronted with the decades-old 
question, how to evaluate the differences 
in what the advertising dollar buys in, 
say, Magazine, newspaper, and radio-tele- 
vision.’ Answering this question really 
requires an answer to the broader query, 
in what ways do the different media have 
different “impact” on the lives of the peo- 
ple who are exposed? Attention has al- 
ready been directed to efforts to add 
“depth” to audience studies. Relatively 
little, however, has been done to assess, 
in depth, different effects of different me- 
dia upon audiences under “normal” ex- 
posure conditions. 

Some helpful cues in newspaper audi- 
ence research have been provided in re- 
cent years by magazine studies of total 
“impressions” as distinct from circula- 
tion. Bush, for example (9), has reported 

"For a summary of such problems in audience 


measurement and assessment, sce Lucas and Britt, 
op. cit., Chs. 20-21. 
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on a survey in which “test” procedures 
were used to determine the average num- 
ber of readers of each home-delivered 
copy of Los Angeles newspapers. This in- 
formation, plus home and total circula- 
tion figures, was then used to assess the 
probable number of “impressions” (that 
is, readers). 


SOME PROBLEMS OF METHOD, QUALITY, 
AND SCOPE 


So far the discussion has been largely in 
terms of the subject matter of research. 
Attention will now be directed to some 
problems of method. 


The Process of Communication 


There have been relatively few inquir- 
ies into the total process of mass commu- 
nication examined across media, across 
groups, or by means of diverse research 
procedures, The Swanson-Jenkins- 
Jones (63) study of a speech by President 


Truman involved observation of an 
event, observation of audience groups, 
content analysis, a sample survey to de- 
termine what was learned and what was 
remembered, and intensive analysis of in- 
dividual cases. 

Sometimes a content analysis study can 
yield data which serve to structure and 
add meaning to a survey. In general, field 
studies of communicator and/or audi- 
ence hold considerable promise as partial 
solutions to problems the researcher faces 
when he attempts to draw intent or effect 
inferences from the analysis of communi- 
cation content. As David Riesman (46) 
expresses it, “We have looked too much 
for the messages the media bear and too 
little for the ways in which the audience 
actively participates and shapes its experi- 
ence of the media.” 

No journalism researcher has made a 
study of public actions to a communica- 
tion event comparable in scope to those 


conducted by Merton (39) and by Cantril 
(13) or to Wiebe’s (68) ingenious inquiry 
into responses to the televised Kefauver 
hearings. 

A recent commercial study in Britain 
(15) illustrates the degree to which a well- 
formulated and integrated research de- 
sign can yield meaningful data on com- 
munication behavior in a community 
context. A probability sample (3000, 
Derby, England) was used and measures 
were obtained on media exposure, reli- 
gious activities, club memberships, pub 
going, library use, and similar variables. 
Relationships between social class and an 
“index of intercommunication” were ex- 
plored. 


Controlled Experiment and Field Re- 
search 


There is an obvious need for more and 
better coordination of experiments and 
field investigations. Experimental studies 
of communication with a “captive audi- 
ence” may, for example, be followed by 
field inquiries which do not permit con- 
trol of as many variables but do permit 
more nearly “normal” conditions of ex- 
posure and selection. Again, the survey 
researcher's tentative or suggestive find- 
ing can be brought into the laboratory 
to be studied in more detail and with 
greater precision. Research specialists 
generally are concerned with the problem 
of coordinate use of laboratory and field 
procedures, and some progress is being 
made in developing research designs of 
this type. 

The panel method is a “field” proce- 
dure which facilitates experimentation, 
but it is a technique which has been used 
little by journalism researchers, per se. 

Another type of study which in effect 
combines the controlled experiment with 
field research is the “‘split-run” procedure 
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used in advertising copytesting* and em- 
ployed by Swanson (64) in his study of 
readership and readability. It is reason- 
able to assume that newspaper publishers 
might be willing to cooperate in the de- 
velopment of such studies if a researcher 
simply made sure that the “split” in- 
cluded some variable of interest or con- 
cern to the industry. 

Given sufficient foresight and some 
testable hypotheses, a researcher may 
make a survey do some of the work of a 
controlled experiment by holding differ- 
ent variables constant at the analysis 
stage. Illustrative of the fact that it is pos- 
sible to approximate the results of a con- 
trolled experiment by careful planning 
and ingenious use of cross-tabulations is 
Lipset’s brilliant analysis ($5) of the re- 
lationship of newspaper choice to atti- 
tude toward the California loyalty oath 
for university professors. Incidentally, 
many journalism research cupboards are 
full of data only a fraction of the meaning 
of which has been extracted. Meanwhile, 
researchers go on asking “new” questions. 


Observation 


Observation as a field technique was 
mentioned in connection with some stud- 
ies by Swanson. Apart from these inquir- 
ies and a study by Steigleman (57) of 
behavior at newsstands, academic re- 
searchers in journalism seem to have 
made little use of observation as a re- 
search tool. Advertising research people 
have used personal observation as a re- 
search method in a number of studies,® 
and such devices as the eye camera, the 
Lazarsfeld-Stanton Program Analyzer, 
and the Nielsen audimeter involve a kind 
of “observation” in which special appa- 


*See J. Zubin and J. G. Peatman, “Testing the 
Pulling Power of Advertisements,” Journal of Ap- — 
plied Psychology (1945), pp. 49°57- 

*See Lucas and Britt, op. cit., pp. 498ff. 


ratus in effect takes the place of a human 
observer. 

Sociologists and anthropologists have 
long relied on observation for much of 
their data, and one British research or- 
ganization has built an entire program 
around observation techniques (18). Cer- 
tainly, the use of observation as a research 
tool will be essential to any meaningful 
inquiry into the relationships between 
small groups and ‘the media-related be- 
havior of the members of such groups.'° 
Similarly, controlled observation proce- 
dures may also be essential to certain 
types of experiment in which the investi- 
gator may borrow some of the methods of 
the small-group experimtentalists in social 
psychology. 

In general, journalism researchers have 
ignored group influences. Sociologists 
Flihu Katz and Paul Lazarsfeld have sum- 
marized the problem in a recent book 
(28), in which they have also presented a 
good deal of related theory and evidence 
concerning the nature of opinion leader- 
ship. Other social scientists have made 
some progress in this area (for example, 
19), and a few stimulating theoretical 
discussions of the subject have appeared 
in the literature (for example, 52). 


Related Variables 


In studying audience exposure pat- 
terns, researchers generally have sought 
to relate them to the following: 


1. “Objective” characteristics: age, 
sex, education, socioeconomic status, 
etc. 


” What relationships exist must be twofold: (1) 
Group standards and group norms presumably affect 
what is selected from the media and how it is per- 
ceived, and (2) media content sets some of the agenda 
for what group members talk about and provides 
some of the symbolic content of communication 
within the group. Presumably, audience behavior is 
also related to “reference group” factors which could 
not be investigated through observational tech- 
niques. 
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2. Attitudes, beliefs, opinions (includ- 
ing attitudes toward the media them- 
selves). 

4. Personality characteristics. 


These groups of variables are listed in 
descending order in terms of the effective- 
ness with which they seem to have been 
identified and examined. 


Attitude Measurement 


Journalism researchers have made only 
modest beginnings in the field of attitude 
measurement. They have relied largely 
on opinion questions"! rather than upon 
scale construction, and James E. Brinton’s 
as yet unpublished work at Stanford is 
perhaps the first major effort to develop 
any standardized measures of attitude 
toward the press. Guttman, Lazarsfeld, 
Stouffer, Suchman, and others have made 
a great deal of progress in attitude meas- 
urement procedures in recent years,'* but 
only a few journalism researchers (for 
example, 14) have availed themselves of 
these techniques or of the earlier methods 
developed by Thurstone and Likert. 

One of the major values of the Gutt- 
man procedure for scaling qualitative 
data lies in the fact it offers a method (the 
intensity function, 60) for determining a 
“zero point” for opinion questions—that 
is, for locating questions which best dis- 
criminate between those “for” and those 
“against.” In one of the few journalism 
studies based on the Guttman procedure, 
this technique was used, but the re- 
searcher neglected to tell the reader 
which question(s) had this crucial func- 
tion (48). 

Media researchers might well look into 
Guttman’s provocative theories (22) con- 
cerning the higher “components” of a 

Single-question measures “make sense,” of 
course, in studies like those of Nixon, Stewart, and 
Bigman (6, 44, 58), where the questions tap reactions 


to specific aspects of press content or behavior. 
“See 22, 47, and 59 in bibliography. 


perfect scale. One of his concepts, that of 
“involution,” actually was developed 
from a study of radio listenership. 


Personality Traits 


Little progress has been made in relat- 
ing media behavior to personality charac- 
teristics, perhaps partly because journal- 
ism researchers have not felt at home with 
the procedures which might be used.* 
Janis (26) has reported progress in the 
experimental study of “persuasibility” 
and certain personality characteristics. 
(Example: persistent aggressiveness, so- 
cial withdrawal, and high anxiety level 
were found to be associated with low per- 
suasibility. Cf. Kay, 29.) Katz and Lazars- 
feld (28) found evidence that women’s 
exposure to daytime serials and movie 
and confession magazines is related nega- 
tively to economic status and social ac- 
tivity and positively to anxiety. 

As more adequate analytic tools and 
categories for describing and analyzing 
audience behavior are developed, it may 
be easier to isolate personality correlates 
of these patterns. Lazarsfeld (32) once re- 
viewed the failure of media researchers to 
find significant relationships between 
personality measures and media exposure 
patterns. Yet, the fault may lie in the as- 
pects of personality chosen for measure- 
ment and the measures used to describe 
these characteristics. One of the examples 
to which Lazarsfeld alluded was Herta 
Herzog’s report (25) of an Ohio stucy of 
daytime serial listeners. The personality 
measures used in that study were simply 
five-point ratings of the respondent by the 
interviewer on such characteristics as ‘‘as- 
surance,” “energy,” and “talkativeness.” 


“For a review of such procedures, see Smith, op. 
cit. 
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Projective Techniques 


Fight years ago, Bernard Berelson"* 
made a plea for more extensive use of 
projective techniques in mass media field 
research, a proposal which has been 
heeded more fully in market research cir- 
cles than among journalism school re- 
search folk. In general, academic research 
specialists in journalism seem to have 
lagged behind their commercial research 
colleagues in the application of psycho- 
logical theory and method to media re- 
search problems. “Motivation research” 
is a much used but controversial term in 
market research, as is evidenced by Roth- 
well’s recent critique of work in this 
area.® Although users of “MR” may have 
placed too much confidence in the use of 
clinical tools by nonclinicians in a field 
research setting which precludes clinical 
insights, it is nevertheless true that profit- 
able use has been made of projective tests, 
“depth” interviews, and related proce- 
dures. 

One promising research tool among 
many being worked with under the gen- 
eral rubric of “MR” is the group inter- 
view, a procedure used extensively by 
G. H. Smith and his associates'® in the 
study of consumer behavior. Recent in- 
terest in the group interview in the social 
sciences is reflected by a favorable ap- 
praisal of the method by one author on 
the basis of an experimental study"? and 
use of the procedure in a study of “under- 
graduate culture” on a university cam- 


“In Norman C. Meicr and Harold W. Saunders 
(eds.) The Polls and Public Opinion (New York: 
Henry Holt & Company, 1949). 

*™"N. D. Rothwell, “Motivation Research Re- 
visited,” THE JOURNAL OF MARKETING (October 1455), 
PP. 15° 

“Smith, op. cit., pp. 58-71. 

"Margaret Chandler, “An Evaluation of the 
Group Interview,” Human Organization, 13 (Sum- 
met 1954), pp- 26-28. 

“Paul Hare and James S. Davie, “The Croup 


Motivation research—as Smith points 
out in his useful handbook—seeks, where 
possible, to “reinterpret . . . communi- 
cations material through the eyes of the 
consumer.”” One of the more interesting 
procedures he describes is the “Camera 
Action” interview procedure developed 
by Yoell wherein the interviewee is led 
progressively back through his experi- 
ence with a product to his first use of it. 
This would appear to be adaptable to 
media studies. 

That “depth” can be added to surveys 
through a variety of procedures is illus- 
trated by Burleigh Gardner's study of 
women’s attitudes toward different types 
of magazines and of the part such maga- 
zines play in the lives of readers.*° Tech- 
niques which were used included pro- 
jective questions, cartoon tests, and 
Q-sort. The study was bolstered theoreti- 
cally by knowledge of the American social 
structure, social change, and the rela- 
tive isolation of the “middle majority 
woman” in contemporary American so- 
ciety, 

Some experimentation on the part of 
the present author with so-called “indi- 
rect” attitude measurement procedures 
leads him to believe they have consider- 


able potential value in mass media stud- 
ies. 


Research Methodology 


Only a few journalism field studies 
have been uniformly strong with respect 
to (a) theoretical orientation, (b) plan- 
ning, (c) sampling, (d) interviewing, and 
(ce) reporting. There is, for example, a 
journalism researcher's published report 


Interview,” Sociology and Social Research (Novem- 
ber-December 1954), pp. 81-87. 
"William A. Yoell, “A Technique of Depth Inter- 
viewing,” Printer’s Ink, January $1, 1947. pp. 94°9%- 
Women and Advertising, prepared for Good 
Housekeeping by Social Research, Inc., Chicago, 
1954- 
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of a field study in which probability sam- 
pling was used, making the N much more 
interpretable than in the case of a quota- 
type sample. The N was meaningful, but 
only to the researcher himself, for he neg- 
lected to state it in the article! 

Sampling methods can be improved, 
especially when the investigator is under 
less time pressure than that encountered 
in the recognition-type newspaper read- 
ership survey. Hansen, Hurwitz, and 
Madow (24) have written a meaty but 
readable treatment of the problems of 
probability sampling with which most 
media researchers should be familiar. 
Then, too, competent counsel on sam- 
pling and other statistical problems is 
available on many university campuses. 
When a study director is in doubt about 
the assumptions behind the statistical 
methods or measures he expects to use, it 
is especially important that he turn to the 
specialist. 

Journalism research specialists, like 
many of their colleagues in commercial 
media and market research and in the 
social sciences, have made considerable 
use of field research procedures. It seems 
clear that journalism researchers are 
growing more adept at structuring studies 
theoretically, at formulating hypotheses, 
at sampling adequately, and at minimiz- 
ing the biases in their questions and in 
the ways they ask them. As they move for- 
ward, however, they should be contin- 
ually alert to the substantive findings and 
research tools provided by specialists in 
related fields who are also studying the 
mass media. 
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CONSUMER DECISIONS IN THE 
METROPOLITAN FAMILY 


HARRY SHARP ann PAUL MOTT 
Detroit Area Study 
Survey Research Center 
University of Michigan 


FAMILY EXPENDITURE DECISIONS 


ONSUMER decision making is one of 
C the central themes of psychological 
economics. An extremely important as- 
pect of this problem area is the question 
of who within the family usually makes 
certain decisions. The present paper is 
concerned with an analysis of husband- 
wife roles in arriving at some economic 
decisions which are frequently faced by 
the metropolitan family. 

A considerable amount of research has 
been directed toward an analysis of the 
distribution of influence among family 
members. These investigations have 
ranged from broad studies of the “balance 
of power” in many aspects of the familial 
social system! to surveys of the determi- 
nants of specific purchase selections in the 
household. The main contribution of 
the analysis reported here lies in the in- 
clusion of some decision areas not gen- 
erally investigated in studies of this type 
and in the fact that the data refer to a 
recently interviewed probability sample 
considered representative of all wives in 
a major metropolitan center. 


* An example is the finding that for three different 
cultural groups, general societal values related to 
the dominance of the husband or the wife may be 
determining factors with respect to the intrafamilial 
decision-making process. Sce Fred L. Strod:beck, 
“Husband-Wife Interaction Over Revealed Difler- 
ences,” American Sociological Review, Vol. XVI, 
August 1951, pp. 468-73. 

7A number of these studies are cited in Robert 
Ferber, “On the Reliability of Purchase Influence 
Studies,” THe jOUKNAL OF MARKETING, Vol. XIX, 


January 1955. pp- 225-§2. 


THE DATA 
The Questions 

As a part of a recent broad investiga- 
tion of the urban family, a number of 
questions dealing with econcmic de- 
cision making were asked of wives in 
greater Detroit. This study was designed 
to ascertain whether certain decisions in 
a family were made by the husband al- 
ways, the husband more than the wife, 
the husband and the wife exactly the 
same, the wife more than the husband, or 
the wife always. For purposes of this pa- 
per, the first and last two responses were 
combined into “husband more than 
wife” and “wife more than husband” cat- 
egories. The decision areas investigated 
here involve: (1) the purchase of a family 
car, (2) the purchase of life insurance, (4) 
the allocation of the family’s weekly food 
expenditures, (4) the selection of a house 
or apartment, (5) the selection of a place 
to go on vacations, and (6) whether the 
wife should go to work or quit work. 
Some information on the handling of 
money and bills in the family is also re. 
ported. The exact questions asked are in- 
cluded in the stubs of Tables I, II, and III 
below. 

If the respondent stated that any one 
of the above decisions was not made in 
her family, the question was rephrased in 
hypothetical terms (for example, “If you 
were to move, who do you think would 
decide what house or apartment to 
take?”’). The necessity for hypothetical 
formulations of these questions was ex- 
tremely infrequent. Less than 5 per cent 
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of the answers to any inquiry in this series 
can be so classified. Apparently, the deci- 
sion areas presented here are directly rele- 
vant to almost every family in the Detroit 
community. 


Data Collection 


The interviews were taken in the 
course of an annual survey conducted 
through the facilities of the Detroit Area 
Study, a continuing research organization 
associated with the Survey Research Cen- 
ter of the University of Michigan. The 
data are from an area-probability sample 
of those households in metropolitan De- 
troit which contained a husband-wife 
family unit. Wives in 749 such house- 
holds were interviewed. These interviews 
account for 8g per cent of those addresses 
in the original sample at which eligible 

respondents resided. Checks with United 

States census data and with independent 
surveys indicate that the sample is repre- 
sentative of the research universe.* 


THE WIFE AS A RESPONDENT 


In every case the respondent was the 
wife. This procedure has the advantage 
of holding constant the important factor 
of family-role position. There is, how- 
ever, the disadvantage that the findings 
of this research could possibly be differ- 
ent if husbands, rather than wives, were 
asked to respond, On this point, one au- 
thor concluded that unless all family 
members are interviewed, data on con- 
sumer purchases and planning should be 
treated as individual opinions rather 

* The Detroit Area Study’s sample is based on a 
three-stage probability model. The selection stages 
are census tracts, blocks, and dwelling units. ‘Tracts 
and blocks are selected with probabilities propor- 
tional to size. Substitution of sample addresses is 
not permitted. The sample universe (that is, the 
tracted area of greater Detroit) includes 89 per cent 
of the population of the Detroit Standard Metro. 
politan Area as defined by the United States Census. 


*See A Social Profile of Detroit: 1955 (Ann Arbor: 
The Detroit Area Study), 1956, Appendix B. 


than as applicable to the complete family 
unit.’ He was especially concerned with 
the problem of variable responses in stud- 
ies of purchase influence.® 

It should be noted that by allowing a 
given decision response to be classified in 
one of only three ways, the Detroit re- 
search has probably maximized agree- 
ment between the spouses on influence 
patterns. Many of the objections to inter- 
viewing a single member of the family are 
based on a study procedure that may have 
tended to minimize such agreements. Of 
relevance here are as yet unpublished 
Survey Research Center data from a na- 
tional sample which show that there are 
almost no differences between male or 
female respondents in their answers to 
questions concerning the handling of 
family finances. 

The fact was noted in the Detroit study 
whether or not the husband was present 
during the interview. There is usually 
only a very slight, and not statistically 
significant, indication that the responses 
of wives who were interviewed alone dif- 
fer from those of wives interviewed in the 
presence of their husbands. There is a 
somewhat increased frequency of shared 
decisions if the husband was present 
rather than if he was not. These data, and 
some evidence from pretests of the inter- 
view schedule, lead to the conclusion that 
the answers of wives to the decision ques- 
tions are probably reasonably close to the 
responses which husbands would make if 
given the opportunity. Nonetheless, it 
must be stressed that all findings pre- 
sented hereafter are qualified to the ex- 
tent that they represent only the wife's 
opinion as to the economic decision-mak- 
ing balance in her household. 

* Robert Ferber, “On the Reliability of Responses 
Secured in Sample Surveys,” Journal of the American 


Statistical Association, Vol. L, September 1955, pp- 
788-810. 


* Robert Ferber, “On the Reliability of Purchase 
Influence Studies.” 
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ECONOMIC DECISIONS AND THE 
HUSBAND'S INCOME 


Automobiles 


The areas discussed below represent a 
few of the more basic foci of economic 
decisions found in the urban family. 
Some of these decisions have been viewed 
traditionally as in the domain of the wife, 
others as belonging to the husband. In 
only one of the several areas, however, is 
the dominance of either spouse compara- 
tively unchallenged (Table I). In seven 
tenths of the Detroit families, the hus- 
band usually makes the final decision 
about which car to buy.’ But even here, a 
substantial minority of spouses (25 per 
cent) arrive at this choice through mutual 
consultation and agreement. Nonethe- 
less, and as may be expected, in only a 
few households indeed (5 per cent) does 
the wife usually decide which car to buy. 

Table I permits the investigation of 
how the influence of either spouse on 
economic decisions in the family may 
vary with the income level achieved by 
the husband in 1954. As is pointed out 
below, income differences are frequently 
related to patterns of decision. In the case 
of buying a car, however, the husband is 
clearly the decision maker in all income 


groups. 


Life Insurance 


As with the selection of a car, only a 
relatively small proportion of wives (15 
per cent) usually decide on life insurance 
purchases for the members of their fami- 
lies. About four out of every ten husbands 
usually select most of the life insurance; 
but it may be noted that in a similar pro- 
portion of households these important 
decisions are made by husband and wife 
together. 

* Though not directly comparable, Ferber’s 1951-52 


data on Champaign-Urbana closely resemble this 
figure. [bid., p. 231. 


There is a very strong relationship be- 
tween the dominance of the husband in 
this area and his annual income. Only 32 
per cent of the husbands who earned less 
than $2,000 in 1954 usually make the de- 
cision to buy the life insurance in their 
families; the proportion increases with 
income so that husbands in the $8,000 or 
over income bracket are almost twice as 
likely to decide this issue as are those at 
the lowest income level.* The comple- 
ment of the above statement is that while 
lower income wives select family life in- 
surance about as often as do their hus- 
bands, very few wives in the upper in- 
come level (only 4 per cent) are primarily 
responsible for such purchases. It appears 
that in households where the loss of the 
chief wage earner would most seriously 
threaten the economic stability of the 
family, the wife is most concerned with 
those decisions which might help to cush- 
ion such loss. Finally, the relative number 
of families in which the husband and 
wife together work out life insurance 
purchases is about the same for all income 
levels in greater Detroit. 


Food 


Contrary to what might be expected, 
the wife does not completely dominate 
family decisions with respect to food ex- 
penditures. No more than a bare majority 
of wives (54 per cent) usually buy the 
groceries on their own. Only infrequently 
is the husband primarily responsible for 
the food budget; but in almost one half 
of the households in the Detroit area he 
has at least an equal share in decisions 
related to grocery shopping. There is 


* This and other differences in proportions men- 
tioned in the text are statistically significant at the 
5 per cent level unless otherwise noted. Where trend 
relationships are discussed, the differences tested 
Statistically are those between the two extreme types 
(that is, very low and very high income groups). In 
computing sampling error, allowance was made for 
the effect of “clustering” in the sample. 
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TABLE! 


THe HANouNG oF Some FINANCIAL Decisions In THE FAMILY BY ANNUAL INCOME (1954) OF HUSBAND 


1954 Annual Income of Husband in Dollars 


Selected Decision 2.000- 4,000- 6,000- 8,000 
Areas 0-1,999 $,999 5,999 7999 ormore Total 
Who decides what car to get? Per Cent 
Husband more than wife 74 67 68 69 73 70 
Both husband and wife 16 25 7 28 24 25 
Wife moe than husband 10 8 5 3 3 5 
Total 100 100 100 100 100 


Who decides whether or not to buy 
some life insurance? 


Husband more than wife $2 29 44 50 59 43 
Both husband and wile 38 46 43 4l 37 42 
Wife more than husband 


Total 


Who decides how much money your 
family can afjord to spend per week on 


food? 
Husband more than wife 14 12 14 il 9 13 
Both husband and wife 25 38 30 33 38 33 
Wile than husband 


Total 


Who decides what house or apartment 
to take? 


Husband more than wife 33 18 17 20 16 18 
Both husband and wife 41 52 60 59 67 58 
Wife more than husband 


Total 


Who decides where to go on a vacation? 


Husband more than wife 16 16 19 17 22 18 
Both husband and wife 60 67 70 75 72 70 
Wile more than husband 


Total 


Who decides if the wife should go to 
work or quil work? 


Hushand more than wife 33 $1 $0 80 $2 
Both husband and wife ll 15 18 18 19 
Wife more than husband 


Total 


Who keeps track of money and bills? 


Hushand more than wife 20 20 23 1 83 26 
Both husband and wife 35 40 35 27 SI 84 
Wife more than husband 


Total 


Number of cases 


152 

— 
100 
— 100 = 100 
fr 50 162 273 112 1 727 
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little indication that socioeconomic status 
differences influence consistently the de- 
cision patterns in the family with respect 
to these purchases. The handling of the 
food budget is allocated among the 
spouses in about the same manner in 
every income level. 


Housing 


Always an important decision in the 
life of family members is choosing a new 
house or apartment in which to live. This 
problem is usually faced several times by 
the family in a mobile urban population. 
In Detroit, for example, available data 
indicate that almost four out of every ten 
couples have lived in at least four or more 
dwellings since marriage. The selection 
of a new residence is most likely to be the 
joint responsibility of both spouses. This 
arrangement would seem to be a “‘reason- 
able” one for a decision as basic to the 
family as is its place of residence. But even 
for this decision area, in a substantial 
minority of households (42 per cent) 
either the husband or the wife usually 
makes the choice. 

Low-income families are considerably 
less likely than are those in higher income 
brackets to arrive at a decision on‘a new 
home through mutual agreement be- 
tween the spouses. Thus, while couples 
decide together in only four tenths of the 
under $2,000 households, in two thirds 
of those families at the $8,000 and over 
level the husband and wife make a joint 
decision. In this connection, it is interest- 
ing to note that husbands who earn less 
than $2,000 are markedly more likely to 
make the decision in the selection of a 
home than are those who earn a greater 
amount. 

It is probable that at the lower socio- 
economic levels, the selection of a new 
residence frequently involves renting or a 
movement of a somewhat temporary na- 


ture. As income increases, however, a 
family is in a better position to make 
a major investment in a home. It may be, 
therefore, that as the decision becomes of 
greater importance to the family, the 
need for arriving at mutual agreement is 
increased. 


Vacations 


The choice of a vacation area, like the 
selection of a residence, has direct impli- 
cations for the entire family. Thus, to 
an even greater extent than deciding ona 
home, a heavy majority (70 per cent) of 
greater Detroit husbands and wives make 
family vacation decisions together. 

A mutual decision in this area is not 
equally likely to occur in all income 
groups. There is an indication that wives 
in lower income families decide vacation 
plans to a greater extent than do wives in 
more well-to-do households. There is not, 
however, a noticeable increase in the in- 
fluence of the husband accompanying an 
increase in income; instead, as income 
level rises, there is also a rise in the like- 
lihood of mutual decision between the 
spouses with respect to family vacations. 


Outside Work by the Wife 


An important economic decision which 
must be faced by. many urban families 
is whether or not the wife should work 
outside the home. Twenty-two per cent 
of the Detroit area wives are now em- 
ployed, and only three out of every ten 
wives in this metropolis have never been 
gainfully employed.® Perhaps because 
the question of whether the wife should 
work or not is often essential to the entire 
well-being of the family, wives are actu- 
ally less influential in making this de- 
cision than husbands are in deciding what 
car the family should buy. In only one 
half of the greater Detroit families is the 


* A Social Profile of Detroit: 1955, p. 7. 
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wife’s labor force status primarily her 
own choice. In about one third of the 
households, the husband usually makes 
this decision for the family. 

As with housing and vacations, an in- 
crease in the income of the husband is 
associated with a rise in the relative num- 
ber of households in which the husband 
and wife reach a mutual agreement on 
the question of the wife’s employment. 
Thus, in three of the six areas discussed, 
the making of joint rather than unilateral 
economic decisions is more frequently 
characteristic of households at the upper 
than at the lower socioeconomic level. 
For no decision area is the frequency of 
mutual decision inversely related to socio- 
economic status. 

Wives in high-income families ($8,000 
or more) seem to be considerably less in- 
fluential with respect to their labor force 
participation than are wives at lower in- 
come levels. In fact, the high-income hus- 
bands have at least as much say about the 
employment of their spouses as do the 
wives themselves. It may be hypothesized 
that as the likelihood increases that the 
wife’s potential income will have little 
effect on the economic health of the fam- 
ily, she is more willing to allow her spouse 
a voice in the decision bearing on her 
gainful employment. Parenthetically, for 


TABLE II 


Hussano-Wire Decisions ON Werner tHe Wire 
Suoutp Go to Work ox Quit Work by THe Wire's 
Current Lavor Force Stratus 


Current Labor 
Force Status of Wife 


In the 
labor force 


Who decides if the 
wife should go to 
work or quit work? 


Not in the 
labor force 


Per Cent 
Husband more than wife 8 89 
Both husband and wife 19 19 
Wife more than husband 73 42 
Total 100 100 
Number of cases 154 557 


the high-income wife, this decision is al- 
most always in the direction of keeping 
her out of the labor force.’® 

As implied above, the current labor 
force status of the wife is highly associated 
with decision patterns in this area (Table 
II). In families where the wife is not em- 
ployed, the husband is four times as likely 
to make the decision as to whether or not 
his wife should work than is his spouse. 
For households where the wife is work- 
ing, the situation is reversed and the wife 
is far more likely to make the decision. 
On the basis of available data only, it ap- 
pears that when the husband makes the 
decision, he acts to keep his wife out of 
the labor force, but when the choice is 
hers, the wife seeks employment. 


Handling Money and Bills 


The implementation of consumer de- 
cisions necessitates the handling of house- 
hold money and bills. The allocation of 
this task, therefore, is an important eco- 
nomic consideration in the urban fam- 
ily. The most common arrangement in 
greater Detroit is to have the wife handle 
the family’s money and bills (40 per cent 
do so). But there is by no means general 
agreement in the community that this job 
should be the woman's. Thus, in one 
third of the households both spouses keep 
track of the money and bills, and in only 
slightly fewer families is the husband 
usually assigned major responsibility in 
this area. 

Differences by income level in the 
handling of money and bills are, in gen- 
eral, rather small.’ The net effect of the 
small but consistent association of income 
with this task, however, produces the 
interesting finding that the lower the in- 
come level, the greater are the chances 


* Only 5 per cent of the Detroit area wives whose 


husbands earn over $10,000 annually are employed. 
Ibid., p. 8. 


“ Not statistically significant. 
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that the wife—as compared to her spouse 
—will be responsible for household finan- 
cial matters. Thus, while in low-income 
Detroit families the wife is twice as likely 
as is her husband to handle the bills, for 
families earning more than $8,000 either 
spouse performs this task about as fre- 
quently as the other. 


ECONOMIC DECISIONS AND THE WIFE'S AGE 


In addition to the relation of socio- 
economic variations to family decision 
patterns, it is possible that the age of the 
husband and wife may be a factor in the 
chances that one spouse will make certain 
economic choices more frequently than 
will the other. For all but one of the de- 
cision areas discussed above, however, 
there is no consistent trend in the direc- 
tion of greater or lesser dominance of a 
given spouse with an increase in the age 
of the wife. Thus, there is little indica- 
tion that in itself age of wife is associated 


with variations in decision making be- 
tween urban spouses. 


TABLE Ill 


Decisions ON Lire INSURANCE PurR- 
CHASES IN THE FAMILY BY AGE oF WIFE 


Age of Wife 
Who decides 
whether or not to 


buy some life insurance? 


18-29 30-39 40-49 older 


Per Cent 
Husband more than wife 52 46 33 
Both husband and wife 33 45 50 
Wife more than husband 15 17 


Total 100 100 
Number of cases 179 157 


The one exception to this generaliza- 
tion is in the purchase of life insurance 
(Table III).!? As the age of the wife in- 
creases, there is a consistent decrease in 
the proportion of families in which the 

™ Data relating age of wife to the remaining de- 


cision areas are not shown here. They may be ob- 
tained upon request to the authors. 


husband usually handles this basic mat- 
ter. While in 52 per cent of the very 
young households the husband usually 
selects the life insurance alone, the trend 
is downward with age so that in only 43 
per cent of those greater Detroit families 
in which the wife is fifty years old or older 
does the husband most often make this 
decision. To be sure, in the older families, 
the purchasing of life insurance is prob- 
ably a rather infrequent occurrence. 
Nonetheless, an interesting hypothesis 
may be found in this relationship: in 
young families where the chances of the 
husband's death are quite remote, wives 
are not as likely to be concerned with mat- 
ters related to life insurance as in older 
families where the chances of the wife 
becoming a widow are considerably 
greater. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The findings presented above call into 
question many of the traditional beliefs 
regarding the intrafamilial assignment of 
consumer decision-making roles. Cer- 
tainly, there is little evidence that in a 
large number of greater Detroit families 
one or the other spouse makes all the de- 
cisions in the areas discussed above. 
There is considerable variation among 
the different economic choices, nonethe- 
less, in the relative influence of either 
spouse. For example, while husbands usu- 
ally select which car to buy, they gen- 
erally do not make the final decision on 
food expenditures. Also, in selecting a 
new home and deciding where to go on 
vacations, married couples rely largely on 
consensus rather than on unilateral deci- 
sion making. Income differences between 
urban households are frequently related 
to patterns of decision making, usually 
in ways which are consistent with addi- 
tional knowledge of the characteristics of 
high- and low-income families. Except 


: 
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for choices involving life insurance, how- 
ever, the age of the wile does not seem to 
be associated in any consistent manner 
with variations in decision patterns in 
her family. 

This research, it should be emphasized, 
is based on the retrospective evaluations 
of wives with respect to how certain de- 
cisions were made in her family. There 
is no way of estimating the validity of 
these evaluations. It is virtually impos- 
sible for the researcher to be present and 
to observe systematically the interaction 


involved when such decisions are made. 
Additional research on the important 
problems of purchase influence in the 
household is needed before even tenta- 
tive general conclusions can be advanced. 
The authors feel that if the objective of 
this research is the attainment of findings 
which can be applied to major segments 
of the population, future studies should 
be based on probability samples, should 
include both spouses, and should inten- 
sively analyze the many facets of a given 
decision area. 


CAN THE S.1.C. YIELD ACCURATE 
MARKETING DATA?’ 


LUDWIG S. HELLBORN 


General Motors Corporation 
Washington 6, D. C. 


DEFINITION AND PURPOSES OF THE S.1.C. 
Terms 


ist of all, the Standard Industrial 
F Classification, being an inanimate and 
conceptual device, yields nothing by it- 
self. It is the use or application of the 
S.1.C. in the statistical task of arranging 
a mass of heterogeneous information into 
a pattern, intended to be an orderly and 
meaningful one, that yields breakdowns 
of statistical data that may or may not be 
accurate and useful for marketing pur- 
poses. 

Next, let us narrow down what is 
meant by “marketing data.” Most of the 
basic statistical series dealing with the 
various aspects of our economy are in a 
sense marketing data in that they can and 
are being used for market analysis of 
various types. The Standard Industrial 
Classification, however, has found its 
widest and most useful application in the 
classification of economic activities in- 
herent in manufacturing. The term 
“marketing data” is therefore limited to 
this area. 


Classification Bases 


In the area of manufacturing, various 
subjects can be of interest, all of which 
could be the basis of a classification sys- 
tem. Interest might center in the organi- 
zation (such as corporations, partnerships, 
etc.) of plants or, as the statistician calls 
them, manufacturing establishments; in 

* Based on a paper delivered at the Panel on the 
Standard Industrial Classification in Industrial Mar- 


keting, Conference of the American Marketing As- 
sociation, New York City, December 28, 1955. 


their products, in materials used by them, 
in the processes which they employ; in 
the types of their customers; in occupa- 
tions of their workers and employees; and 
so forth. 

The basis or focus of the Standard In- 
dustrial Classification is the product, al- 
though for a few isolated industries other 
characteristics such as materials or proc- 
esses used or type of customer are the 
bases of classification. However, for all 
practical purposes, the determining fac- 
tor of classification of the Standard Indus- 
trial Classification is the product. 


Product Classes 


Manufactured products appear, sta- 
tistically speaking, first as individual 
product items. In the 1947 Census of 
Manufactures, more than 6,500 individ- 
ual products were named on the different 
Census schedules. An example of an in- 
dividual product would be a “galvanized 
steel wire nail.”” These individual prod- 
ucts items are grouped into about 1,000 
product classes. The galvanized steel wire 
nail goes in the product class “‘nails, spikes 
and brads” together with a number of 
other related products such as cement- 
coated steel wire nails, copper brads, steel 
cut spikes, and so forth. 


Industry Groupings 

The 1,000-0dd product classes are in 
turn combined into some 450 higher 
order product groupings which from this 
point on are called industries. This is the 
finest industry breakdown of the S.1L.C. 
and, since in the numbering system in- 
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dustries on this level are characterized by 
four-digit numbers, they are often called 
the four-digit industries. Most of these 
four-digit industries are exactly the same 
thing as product classes; that is, they are 
made up of only one single product class. 
For example, the nails and spikes in- 
dustry is defined solely by the product 
class ‘‘nails, brads and spikes.” Other in- 
dustries on the same level consist of more 
than one product class, but none consists 
of more than ten product classes. The 
products which define an industry are 
known in statistical parlance as the in- 
dustry’s primary products, or in groups as 
primary product classes. 

The 450-0dd four-digit industries are 
combined further into 141 industry sub- 
groups. The four-digit nails and spikes 
industry, No. 3481, goes into industry 
subgroup 348 “fabricated wire products” 
together with the wire work, n.e.c., in- 
dustry, No. 3489. 

The 141 industry subgroups are com- 
bined into 20 major industry groups (the 
three-digit fabricated wire products 
group, No. 348, goes into major industry 
No. 34 “fabricated metal products’), 
which are commonly referred to as the 
two-digit industries, and all of the 20 
major industry groups make up the total 
manufacturing aggregate. 

This picture of product orientation 
and numerical organization of the S.1.C. 
is generally familiar. It is summarized 
here to emphasize the product aspects of 
this classification system. Manufacturing 
activity could have been classified also on 
the basis of other characteristics, but for 
some generally good and sufficient rea- 
sons product was chosen as the basic de- 
sign of the S.LC. 


USE OF S.1.C. 
Product Classification 


Because of the product orientation in 
its design, the S.1.C. is particularly suit- 


able and will generally give the best re- 
sults and the cleanest statistics when used 
to classify industrial products. Obviously, 
if all the manufactured products of the 
country are taken and sorted out into the 
various S.1.C. industries, there is, at least 
in concept, a place or pigeonhole for each 
one of them at any level of the system. A 
nail, for example, fits nicely into the nails 
and spikes industry, while a piece of wire 
fencing falls easily into the wire drawing 
industry, There is no trouble, no confu- 
sion, no inaccuracy. After all, the S.1.C. is 
based upon products, and when the sys- 
tem is used for classifying products it 
works at its best. 


Classifications Other Than Products 


Difficulties begin to arise, however, 
when the S.1.C. is used for something that 
was not specifically recognized in its de- 
sign—for example, when it is used for 
classifying industrial establishments or 
plants. In industry statistics, an establish- 
ment or plant is generally the smallest re- 
porting unit. Its data are not susceptible 
to further subdivisions except for total 
production or shipments which can be 
broken down easily into the individual 
product items. Thus, a problem arises 
every time an establishment turns out 
products which fall into more than one 
product category or industry. 

For example, there is no problem if an 
establishment produces merely nails, 
brads, or spikes; obviously, it goes in the 
nails and spikes industry. Similarly, es- 
tablishments that merely make wire fenc- 
ing would go without question into the 
wire drawing industry, and in each case 
all the other data pertaining to those es- 
tablishments—such as employment, pay- 
rolls, value added, investment, cost of ma- 
terials, and so forth—will also fall without 
question into the proper industry group. 
However, when an establishment makes 
both nails and wire fencing, which is not 


. 
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uncommon, a problem arises because for 
its nails the establishment belongs in one 
industry and for its wire fencing it be- 
longs in another. 

This is an old problem, and the cus- 
tomary way of dealing with it has been to 
put it into that industry which corres- 
ponds to its largest amount of production 
or shipments. The primary product is 
what the plant makes the most of, and it 
is the primary product that rules the 
plant's classification. The secondary prod- 
ucts of such a plant—and all of the pro- 
duction, employment, and other data that 
go with them—follow the primary prod- 
uct even though they belong in a differ- 
ent industry. Thus, if the establishment 
made, say, 60 per cent nails and 40 per 
cent wire fencing, it would be classified as 
belonging to the nails and spikes indus- 
try. If the proportions were reversed, it 
would be classified in the wire drawing 
industry. 


Effects of Multiproduct Classification 


So far, so good, or is it? Observe what 
really happens under this apparently 
reasonable rule of industry classification: 
If this multiproduct establishment is 
found to “belong” to the nails and spikes 
industry, the general establishment data 
for this industry (such as employment, 
wages, value added, investment, product 
shipments, and so forth) will obviously 
be overstated by data pertaining to the 
wire fencing production of that establish- 
ment. Simultaneously, the wire drawing 
industry data will be understated by the 
same data which have been put into the 
nails and spikes industry. 

At the same time, there are still other 
plants which turn out as secondary prod- 
ucts (though in very great quantities) 
nails, brads, and spikes, but which are 
classified in some other industries because 
their primary products are something else 


again. Actually, more than 80 per cent 
of all nails, brads, and spikes are produced 
and shipped by establishments classified 
as belonging to industries other than the 
nails and spikes industry, mostly the steel 
works and rolling mills industry. There- 
fore, the statistics for the nails and spikes 
industry are not only overstated by data 
relating to the wire drawing industry 
(among others), but they are simultane- 
ously understated by nails and spikes 
data which are buried in the steel works 
and rolling mills industry and in other 
industries, in the same way as wire fenc- 
ing data are buried in the nails and spikes 
industry. 

An almost endless chain of confusion 
and inaccuracy ensues, for the wire draw- 
ing industry statistics, in turn, are incom- 
plete because of the wire fencing data 
that have been included in the nails and 
spikes industry; and the steel works in- 
dustry statistics (and some others) are 


overstated because they contain nails and 
spikes data which do not belong there, 
and so on and so forth. 


Captive Establishments 


Another shortcoming of most of our 
industrial statistics is the absence of in- 
formation on internal, or so-called cap- 
tive, production. Generally, establish- 
ments are classified on the basis of the 
end products without regard to interme- 
diate products made and used in the same 
plant. 

For example, we might think of a hypo- 
thetical establishment producing pre- 
fabricated houses as comprising three 
types of operations: (a) a milling opera- 
tion, where lumber is cut into the re- 
quired lengths and shapes and finished; 
(b) a nail-making operation, where nails 
are made from purchased wire for the 
establishment's own use; and (c) an “as- 
sembly” operation, in which the cut and 
finished lumber is nailed together with 
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the “home-produced” nails into panels 
or sections for prefabricated houses. 

Since our industry statistics generally 
take their cue only from end-product 
shipments, the entire establishment, in- 
cluding all three of its operations, is clas- 
sified on this basis as belonging to the pre- 
fabricated wood products industry (No. 
243%). Actually, the plant is also engaged 
in two other S.1.C. industries, the general 
sawmills and planing mills industry (No. 
2421) and the nails and spikes industry 
(No. 3481). However, all of the product 
and other establishment data on these in- 
termediate operations belonging to these 
two industries are lost, being submerged 
in the data of the prefabricated wood 
products industry. 

For some types of economic or statis- 
tical analysis, that may not be too ob- 
jectionable. However, from the point of 
view of the industrial marketing and ad- 
vertising professions, it can be a very 
serious thing. Assuming that you, your 
employer, or your client are in the busi- 
ness of producing or selling nail-making 
machinery, existing statistics of the nail 
and spikes industry will give you a picture 
of less than 20 per cent of your potential 
market. You cannot obtain any establish- 
ment data pertaining to the nail-making 
activities carried on by plants classified in 
industries other than the nails and spikes 
industry even though these establish- 
ments may (and do) ship or sell nails in 
commercial channels in direct and open 
competition with the plants that are actu- 
ally classified as belonging to the nails and 
spikes industry proper. In addition, as 
has been shown, our industry data suffer 
from a second type of statistical blackout, 
namely, from an almost complete disre- 
gard of product and other establishment 
data for so-called captive or internal 
operations. 


Effects of S.C. Limitations 


To summarize the general case in terms 
of the nails and spikes industry example, 
the true market potential of the producer 
or seller of nail-making machinery is not 
confined to (a) the establishments which 
are classified in the nails and spikes in- 
dustry. There is a much bigger additional 
market for such machinery among (b) the 
establishments of other industries which 
are engaged in a secondary way in the 
making and selling of nails, especially in 
the steel industry, and among (c) those 
plants of any industry which make nails 
solely for their own internal uses. Only 
the first of these three parts of the true 
market potentials can be identified from 
existing data on the nails and spikes in- 
dustry. 

Obviously, here is a case where the use 
of the S.1.C. yields data which are not 
adequate for marketing, although the 
problem which has arisen from the use of 
the S.1.C. for a purpose for which it was 
not designed has been dealt with in a 
reasonable fashion. Unfortunately, the 
example given is neither isolated nor ex- 
treme.? New tabulation plans have been 
adopted by the Bureau of the Census for 
the 1954 Census of Manufactures in re- 
sponse to the recommendations of the 
Subcommittee on the Census of Manu- 
factures of the Advisory Council on Fed- 
eral Reports. Effectuation of these recom- 
mendations should improve some aspects 
of this situation. As was stated earlier, 
this is a problem of long standing and of 
great difficulty, and a great deal of further 
work will have to be done in the future. 


* Those interested in the technical aspects of the 
problem may find further details in a report by the 
Subcommittee on the Census of Manufactures of the 
Advisory Council on Federal Reports, entitled “Im- 
provement of Census of Manufactures Industry Sta- 
tistics,” which was reprinted in the February 9, 1955 
hearings of the Joint Committee on the Economic 
Report. The author served as the Secretary of this 
Subcommittee. 
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It is hoped that those professions which 
are the principal users of industrial statis- 
tics will be able to participate in this 
work. 

This example is presented not in order 
to criticize or embarrass the Bureau of 
the Census but because the industry sta- 
tistics of the Bureau of the Census offer 
the best illustration of the inadequacy of 
S.1.C. for some purposes. The Bureau of 
the Census use of the S.1.C. for product 
classification has been very successful, but 
its use for establishment classification has 
been much less so. Thus, the question 
posed, “Can the S.1.C. Yield Accurate 
Marketing Data?’ can be answered with 
a qualified yes, the qualification being “if 
the system is applied to data which are 
conceptually harmonious with those 
upon which the system was based.” If the 
production pattern of each manufactur- 
ing plant would stay within one of the 
product classes or product class groupings 
that make up the various industries in the 
S.1.C. system, such harmony would exist 
and the use of the S.1.C. would give ac- 
curate and clean industry breakdowns of 
establishment data. Actually, that seems 
to be the case with the numeric majority 
of the industrial establishments of the 
country, but there are enough of them 
with more diversified patterns of output 
to put a substantial number of industry 
statistics into the doubtful or inaccurate 
categories. 


Subscribers of Industrial Publications 


Another problem which has apparently 
engendered considerable discussion, if 
not controversy, in industrial marketing 
circles is classifying subscribers of indus- 
trial publications. The question at issue 
is whether the S.1.C. system of classifica- 
tion or some other system should be used 
to classify subscribers. The author is 
qualified only to contribute a few tech- 


nical observations which may be of some 
help in the deliberations of others. 

Since the classification procedure im- 
plies in this instance the identification of 
the individual subscriber with the plant, 
establishment, or firm where he works, 
the problems that are faced in this con- 
nection are basically the same that arise 
in the classification of industrial estab- 
lishments or firms for other statistical 
purposes described above. Nevertheless, 
even under these circumstances, it would 
seem at first glance that the use of the 
S.1.C. offers one advantage that any other 
uniformly applied classification system 
would not provide, namely, conformity 
with government statistics. However, it is 
necessary here to raise the practical ques- 
tion as to whether the industry code used 
by the government for each particular 
plant is known. If not, and the Bureau of 
the Census and other government agen- 
cies apparently consider this to be con- 
fidential information not to be divulged 
to third parties, the assignment of indus- 
try codes must be performed by others. 
On the basis of the information ordinar- 
ily available, this is apt to be a job that 
often takes on the dimensions of a guess 
and may in a significant number of cases 
fail to duplicate the government's pro- 
cedure, especially when it involves deter- 
mination of the finest, or four-digit, $.1.C. 
industry breakdown. Thus, the result of 
using the S.1.C. in this situation may not 
only be spurious accuracy but spurious 
conformity as well. 

An interesting speculation is the indus- 
trial classifications in which some sub- 
scribers working in various General 
Motors plants might end up. Many of our 
plants are in the motor vehicle and parts 
industries, but there are a substantial 
number of them which, although engaged 
in making things that go into automo- 
biles, are in such industries as gray-iron, 
malleable iron, or nonferrous foundries; 
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cutting tools, jigs, and fixtures; hard- 
ware; radios and related products; storage 
batteries; engine electrical equipment; 
lighting fixtures; ball and roller bearings; 
rubber; or wire drawing. When we add 
to that our Frigidaire, diesel, aircraft 
engine, and ordnance operations, we add 
quite a number of other varieties. In 
many cases the classification of products 
of an individual plant according to the 
S.1.C, code book and its allocation on that 
basis to a particular industry are highly 
technical matters that are not often un- 
derstood even by people working in that 
plant. The notions which plant managers 
or other personnel entertain as to the in- 
dustry (in the statistical sense) to which 
their products and plants belong are 
sometimes at variance with the official 
verdict. Even different government de- 
partments are said to be classifying the 
same plants in different S.1.C. industries 
on occasion. 


REMEDIAL SUGGESTIONS 


Whatever the decision may be, the 
choice that will have been made will, un- 
fortunately, not have been between im- 
perfection and perfection but between 
different degrees or types of imperfection. 
As users of statistics, analysts cannot al- 
ways escape such choices and, in fact, I 
feel very strongly that we should not, 
even when we can. With absolute per- 
fection being out of reach in statistics as 
much as in most other fields, the users of 
statistical data must face responsibility 
for the quality of statistics utilized. This 
is a requirement of the professions of the 
social sciences. But in order to face this 
responsibility, often neglected, two things 
are necessary: 

First, individual tolerances of statis- 
tical inaccuracies, or standards of statis- 
tical accuracy, must be established. These 


may be different for different purposes 
but should be understood and observed 
scrupulously. 

Second, since no analyst can investigate 
every statistical series used by him, the 
statistical source agencies—both private 
and governmental—must be urged to de- 
velop measures of statistical quality for 
their series and to publish them in proper 
prominence with the statistical series to 
which they pertain. The better statistical 
source agencies will welcome serious co- 
operation in a task of great difficulty and 
undoubtedly often slow progress. Some 
promising beginnings have already been 
made. The Bureau of the Census has 
pioneered in this area with the develop- 
ment of primary product specialization 
and primary product coverage ratios for 
its industry statistics, which are in some 
measure quality indicators. In response 
to the recommendations of our earlier 
mentioned Subcommittee on Census In- 
dustry Statistics, these quality ratios will 
be lifted from the obscurity of an ap- 
pendix and displayed more prominently 
in the 1954 Census alongside the statis- 
tical tables to which they refer. The 
Census Bureau has also for a number of 
years published measures of standard 
error of those of its series that were based 
upon sampling procedures rather than on 
full coverage, a practice that should be 
more general. 

With the desire of the users of statistics 
to take responsibility for the quality of 
their statistical tools, with realization of 
the need of quality measures and controls 
on the part of the purveyors of statistics, 
and with cooperation on both sides, 
greater confidence in and wider accept- 
ance of the work of the social sciences can 
be achieved. In time, it may even be pos- 
sible to lay the ghost of the saying that 
anything can be proven with statistics. 
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TWO “WHY’S?” IN THE MARKET PLACE 


PERCY BLACK 
The Social Attitude Survey, Inc., Yonkers, N. Y. 


MARKET VERSUS MOTIVATION RESEARCH 


ENEATH the differences of opinion ex- 
B pressed by some specialists in moti- 
vation research and market research, there 
lies a basic unity of purpose: understand- 
ing the behavior of human beings in the 
market place. Both market and moti- 
vation research attempt to determine pat- 
terns of brand preference and purchase 
habits and effectiveness of advertising and 
sales promotion. Yet, this basic similar- 
ity of aim notwithstanding, motivation 
researchers and market researchers often 
do not see eye to eye with one another's 
research methods and results, sometimes 
even bitterly opposing the rights of the 
other to a position of trust in industry 
and commerce.! 

In this paper, there is outlined what 
appears to be the root of the contention 
that causes friction between these two 
research arms. If the way in which each 
of the disputants regards his own position 
is set out, it is easier to untangle the mis- 
understandings between them. 


THE BRIEF OF MOTIVATION RESEARCH 
Basic Questions 


Motivation research has long stressed 
that its special service to industry is to 
answer the question, “why do people buy 
this or that?’’? By contrast with market 
research, it asserts that the latter deals 
with questions of amount, kind, fre- 


* See, for example, the report, “Battle of Embit- 
tered Ph.D.'s,” Advertising Age, September 19, 1955; 
also, the article, “Research Rivals Trade Blows,” 
Business Week, October 2g, 1955. 

? One of the most important articles presenting the 
brief of motivation research is that of Ernest Dichter, 
“Psychology in Market Research,” HBR, Summer 
1947- 


quency, and location of purchase; that 
market research seeks to answer, “what 
do people buy?” or “when?” or “how?” 
or “how much?” or “where?’’—but not 
“why?” Insofar as it does occasionally in- 
sert a “why?” in its questionnaires, it is 
only to tap the explanations people give 
for their actions, never to uncover the 
deeper lying motivations, the traits of 
character, or the socially impelled be- 
haviors which are the true explanations 
for their brand preferences and purchas- 
ing inclinations. 


Discovery of Motives 


Motivation research claims that to get 
at the “why?” of consumer buying, one 
must unearth hidden or unconscious mo- 
tives; one must discover the basic needs, 
desires, and tendencies of consumers as 
people. And the only way to do this, it 
says, is through the use of procedures 
such as free-association interviews, pro- 
jective tests, and nondirective question- 
naires which bring these motives to light. 
For it is evident that people often don't 
know why they prefer one brand to an- 
other, or why they buy one thing and not 
another. The reasons they give for their 
brand attractions—if they give any at all 
~—are surface explanations, that is, what 
appears rational to them. Moreover, we 
do not always voice what we feel, if in- 
deed we know what we feel. Our social 
mores prevent it. Unless we can therefore 
get at our basic motivations indirectly 
and round about, by methods which do 
not embarrass or shock us with direct 
confrontal of our desires and intentions 
and which do not take it for granted that 
we ourselves know what they are—unless 
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we can do this, we will never understand 
the fundamental dynamics of attraction 
between consumer and brand. 


Alleged Limitations of Market Research 


Motivation research claims to be able 
to see beneath the rational layers of buy- 
ing, beneath the expected, customary re- 
sponses to inquiry into buying behavior, 
and to understand the basic motives, the 
personality needs, the emotional impul- 
sions which attract people to one product 
and not to another. Market research, it 
says, never reaches this unconscious level 
in human activity because it uses tech- 
niques like direct questions and the tabu- 
lating of “yes” and “no,” which only re- 
veal reasons. Such techniques lend them- 
selves easily to statistical manipulation 
and therefore result in nice, tidy, system- 
atic answers to marketing problems. But 
they so limit the scope of inquiry that the 
researcher is closed off before he begins 
from what lies deepest in the individual 
and subtly but forcefully determines his 
buying trends. 

A market research approach, hence, 
leads only to explanations and rationali- 
zations which miss the target of what 
prompts buying behavior. Its answers are 
not a substantial ground on which to ad- 
vise industry in improving its advertising 
appeals or increasing its sales. Only when 
promotional and other persuasive media 
are directed to the deeper lying—to the 
“real’’—needs of the consumer can indus- 
try hope for effective appeals. 


THE BRIEF OF MARKET RESEACH 


Basic Questions and Methods 


Market research counters this argu- 
ment by saying that even if people do buy 
out of fundamental, sometimes uncon- 
scious, needs, these needs must yet be sta- 
tistically treated; they must be ordered 
and organized before an industry can be 


safely advised to push ahead, hold at a 
level, or restrain a product on a given 
market.* Furthermore, because they are 
so contingent on other factors which in- 
fluence the buying choice, human needs 
are many, not few; they are complicated, 
not simple. This complexity requires 
statistical treatment—there is no other 
way to handle the many different vari- 
ables that go into the making of a buying 
act. It is not the question “why do people 
buy?” that market research objects to, for 
market research asks ‘‘why?” too, and its 
primary aim—whatever its method of 
reaching this aim—is to provide its clients 
with explanations of consumer buying 
habits and with forecasts of these habits. 
It is the assumption on the part of mo- 
tivation analysts that answers to “why?” 
are few and relatively simple to grasp. 
But market research insists that they 
are not. Basic desires are so enmeshed in 
the conflicting currents of market flow 
and change and of economic flow and 
change that to be understood they must, 
above all, be gleaned from a representa- 
tive population. And they must as well be 
interpreted through a statistical pro- 


cedure which will yield meaningful re- 
sults. 


Sampling and Generalization 


Here the problem of sample size rears 
its ugly head. Market research claims 
samples must be large in order to discover 
all the conditions, including purposes 
and the reasons which explain them, that 
go into the decision to buy. People and 
conditions are too various, too complex, 
and interrelated to place more than 


*A discussion of the statistically oriented position 
was presented in a speech by Lester R. Frankel, “The 
Role of Statistical Techniques in Consumer Motiva- 
tion Research,” before the New York Chapter, Amer- 
ican Marketing Association, September 29, 1955. See, 
also, Naomi D. Rothwell, “Motivational Rescarch 
Revisited,” THE JOURNAL OF MARKETING, October 
1955- 
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hunch value on the scratchings that a 
small-sample analysis interested in only 
one kind of condition, the motivating 
condition, may unearth. Only a full- 
bodied, representative, and tabulatable 
sampling method casting a wide perspec- 
tive over a wide range of the market can 
avert the pitfalls of a narrowly gauged, 
subjectively oriented motivation ap- 
proach. 


MOTIVATION RESEARCH REBUTS 
Sample Size 


Samples need not be large, motivation 
research counters, because, although 
market conditions may be many, only 
relatively few ingredients make a pur- 
chasing decision essentially what it is or 
an advertising approach appealing; and 
these few ingredients are motives—the 
stuff which makes men tick—often hid- 
den beneath the surface of consciousness. 
When we know these motives—and a 
small sample, if properly selected, will 
yield them—we know what the buying 
pattern will be. More often than not, 
people buy out of motives they do not 
themselves understand. This is because 
most buying is based on desire and need, 
the emotional components of our nature; 
and our most impelling desires and needs 
we are often not even aware of. 


Hidden Motives 


Some motives, of course, are on the top 
level of consciousness. We know them as 
reasons for what we want, or purposes we 
hope to fulfill, or aims we desire to satisfy. 
But many motives lie beneath the surface 
of consciousness. These are culturally and 
socially inbred customs, conventions, un- 
written mores, in which we are often so 
immersed or which have become so much 
a part of our everyday attitudes and hab- 
its that we scarcely recognize them. We 
take them for granted. We assume them 


without question. Sometimes these mo- 
tives grow as traits of character from the 
social class we have identified with. Some- 
times they spring from inborn tendencies 
and temperaments so deep-rooted in our 
very beginnings that they are practically 
one with our personalities, and we are 
oblivious to them until they are ferrcted 
out from the overlay of routinized, con- 
ventional behaviors which make up so 
much a part of our daily “automatic” 
selves. 

Yet, they continually determine what 
we like and what we do. Hence, they 
continually determine what products 
we prefer and what, eventually, we buy. 

Motivation research, based on these 
principles of human behavior, points 
with justifiable pride to successfully 
promoted products and services whose 
consumer appeal has been measurably en- 
hanced through recommendations de- 
rived from small-sample research on con- 
sumer motives. 


THE CRUX OF THE DIFFICULTY 
Divergent Biases 


It looks as if the problems of sampling 
and other research procedures rise out of 
different theoretical biases about what 
people are like and what they do. The 
argument about method springs from the 
argument about the dominance of the 
unconscious as a buying determinant. 
Until these biases themselves are ex- 
amined, no solution seems possible to the 
methods-and-sampling disagreement 
which keeps these two research groups at 
loggerheads. 

Yet, this discrepancy of orientation to 
marketing and advertising problems, by 
throwing the stress on procedure instead 
of aim, conceals the unity of purpose 
shared by these two research groups. This 
is unfortunate, for both market research 
and motivation research want to under- 
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stand the market picture: Both want to 
tell their clients why people prefer one 
brand to another and how consumer in- 
terest can be encouraged in a given prod- 
uct or service. Both answer the question, 
“why?” Both provide industry with an 
explanation—with an understanding. 
And both have been successful in their 
efforts. 


Divergent Questions 


Yet, something in the argument is be- 
ing overlooked. It is this: Both types 
of research have been arguing at cross 
purposes, for neither has seen that 
the other is functioning legitimately 
within a realm of understanding different 
from its own. There are two kinds of 
“why?” questions, and hence there are 
two kinds of answers to them. One kind 
of “why?” is answered by citing condi- 


tions. The other “why?” is answered by - 


citing purposes or motives. 

Market research supplies its clients 
principally with the conditions which in- 
fluence or enable people to buy what they 
do—it sets the market picture in which 
the buying act and the motives for it func- 
tion. It mirrors the individual in the buy- 
ing act from the outside in. 

Motivation research supplies its clients 
principally with the purposes or the per- 
sonality traits, often unconscious or not 
easily verbalized, which determine peo- 
ple’s preferences and buying habits. It 
gets into the individual and sees his buy- 
ing from the inside out. 

Let us see by example how each kind 
of “‘why?’’—the “why?” of condition and 
the “why?” of motive—is answered. 


“WHY?” AS PURPOSE OR MOTIVE 


Conscious Purpose 


A woman goes to buy a dress. Her mo- 
tive, her need, is to have something to 


wear to a wedding. This is her conscious 
aim, and it is the reason she will give, if 
asked, for her purchase. 


Undercover Motives 


Less evident to her, but influential 
nevertheless in guiding her desire, are the 
conventions of the society in which she 
lives. These conventions prescribe new 
apparel for the wedding guest; hence, 
they act on her to shape her desire for a 
new dress. 

But even more fundamental, and per- 
haps even less conscious to her than social 
custom, is her personal desire for recogni- 
tion and admiration. This is the basic 
motive which generates and strengthens 
her desire for a new dress. She may ra- 
tionalize, “everyone will be wearing 
one,” or, “it’s the customary thing to do,” 
and that may be true. But these are only 
surface reasons—they do not touch the 
craving within her for esteem and love. 
The wedding itself is only a rational de- 
vice for getting what she wants most— 
and what everyone wants most—admira- 
tion and love. 

It is this undercover region of desire 
which motivation analysts are getting at 
when they probe the individual and the 
group he lives in for the motives and 
needs which press into shape the deepest 
and broadest outlines of the buying act. 
These motives lie behind and explain the 
woman's buying act. They are the most 
fundamental explanation of her desire 
for a dress and of the lengths to which she 
will go in order to get it. Any successful 
appeal to her must, therefore, be aimed at 
this ““below-surface” level of her psychol- 
ogy, for there it penetrates her exactly at 
the point which originates and defines 
her most intense and most impelling 
needs. 
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“WHY?” AS CONDITION 
Enabling Conditions 


But such a motivational pattern as this 
one forgets something very important. It 

forgets the conditions which enable her 
to buy the dress. It forgets the money in 
her pocketbook, the availabililty of a 
dress shop, an advertisement she has seen 
and remembered, the cost of a dress she 
likes and can afford. 

The market explanation of her pur- 
chase lies not in her emotional needs but 
in desires which are satisfied closer to the 
threshold of consciousness—like taste and 
cost—and in the prevailing environmen- 
tal conditions which allow her uncon- 
scious motives to express themselves. 

Market explanation, the “why?” of 
market research, studies the force of pre- 
vailing conditions which enable her mo- 
tives to function. Why does she buy a new 
dress? Because she wants it, to be sure. 
But also because the conditions of the 
market are such as to facilitate the carry- 
ing out of her desire. 


Sufficiency of Motives and Conditions 


All of these causal factors—both condi- 
tions and motives—are necessary for her 
purchase; none is sufficient to send her 
shopping. Motivation research stresses 
the why of her most fundamental needs— 
her willful cravings—interlocked with the 
social forces which shape their direction. 
Market research stresses the why of the 
background conditions, the market pic- 
ture, which intensifies and makes possible 
the satisfaction of her needs. 

Motivation research puts the emphasis 
on the inner wants which sustain and 
fuel her motive. Market research puts the 
emphasis on the environmental condi- 
tions in which her motive functions and 
which aid or hinder its fulfillment. 


CONDITIONS AND MOTIVES ARE NOT 
MUTUALLY EXCLUSIVE CAUSES 


Conditions and motives overlap, and 
this is the point where motivation re- 
search and market research step on each 
other's toes and think that the other is 
usurping its domain of inquiry while us- 
ing the wrong methods to do so. Func- 
tioning motives are always causal condi- 
tions because they assist the purchasing 
act in coming about. Conditions are also 
sometimes motivating forces because they 
enter into desires and decisions to make 
them what they are. For example, if the 
cost of a dress the woman saw advertised 
and liked were prohibitive, or if a shop 
carrying the dress were not conveniently 
located, her desire for the dress may have 
diminished. Despite a feeling of insignifi- 
cance, insecurity, embarrassment, or so- 
cial ostracism without a new dress, she 
may nonetheless have been willing to do 
without it if market factors like cost and 
convenience were not to her advantage. 
Hence, these market factors would di- 
rectly influence—would directly motivate 
—her decision. 

And so on the circle goes—weaving en- 
vironment and consumer, condition and 
motive, the outer scene and the inner 
need in a tight-knitted pattern of context 
and behavior in context, mutually in- 
fluencing and changing one another, and 
all together entering into and determin- 
ing what the ultimate appeal, the ulti- 
mate choice, the ultimate buying act will 
be. No matter where one enters the chain 
of influences in an attempt to understand 
brand preference and the buying habit, 
sooner or later motives must grapple with 
conditions and understand how they in- 
tegrate with motives to shape brand ap- 
peal and set the trend of the buying pat- 
tern; conditions must grapple with 
motives and understand their igniting 
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force on the waiting fuel of the prepared 
and ready market. 


THE SAMPLE PROBLEM: 
‘ THE FEW AND THE MANY 


Motivation Sampling 


Motivation research answers, “why?” 
not by describing prevailing market con- 
ditions but by scrutinizing the psychology 
of man. It tells its clients how a given serv- 
ice or the image of a given brand subtly 
satisfies or fails to satisfy man’s wants and 
needs—the need to feel secure; the need 
to be loved; the need for respect, admira- 
tion, recognition; the need for power; the 
need to share and be shared with; the 
need for self-expression and for reward 
and praise, and the need to identify em- 
pathically with anything which is to have 
for him a strong appeal or which he in- 
sistently desires. 

Motivation research is correct in its 
claim that these basic needs are relatively 
few; that they often need strenuous un- 
earthing from the mass of conditions— 
cultural, economic, legal, social, moral— 
that bury them beneath our consciousness 
and often make them unrecognizable and 
unacknowledgeable even to the individ- 
ual acting out of them; and that a small 
representative sample is sufficient to un- 
derstand these motives. For if they are 
relatively few and if they characterize all 
men—if they are “universal”—then they 
are met in a charwoman or a bank presi- 
dent, in a farmer or a poet, in a laboring 
man or a housewife. A smal] sample is 
sufficient because it will bump into these 
needs and reflect them whomever and un- 
der whatever conditions it probes. 

From this point of view, market re- 
search is only superficially relevant to the 
purchasing decision whose font springs 
not from the shifting surface of the mar- 
ket but from the fundamental main- 
stream of all behavior—the human breast. 


Research Sampling 


Market research employs another sam- 
pling technique because it has another 
answer to the question, “why?” Market 
research answers “why?” by drawing 
upon market conditions. It gives its cli- 
ents an explanation of consumer behav- 
ior in terms of competitor prices, brand 
availability, standards of living, con- 
sumer demand, dealer interest in promot- 
ing a brand—in terms of orderable and 
statistically tabulatable consumer reac- 
tions to the brand as shifting market con- 
ditions modify, weaken, or intensify con- 
sumer interests and purchasing habits. 

Market research is right in its insist- 
ence that conditions determine buying, 
that they are many and various, and that 
only large and statistically treated sam- 
ples tapping distinctive classes of the 
consumer population can accurately rep- 
resent these conditions on the market 
map. Indeed, no sample except the total 
population is ever large enough to dis- 
cover and explain them all! 


SUMMARY AND CRITICISMS 
The Meaning of “Why?” 


“Why?” is an ambiguous word. Some- 
times it means the underlying needs 
which shape desire. Why does the woman 
want a new dress? Because she wants love 
and admiration. That is her deepest need 
relevant to the situation. When motiva- 
tion research asks “why?” it asks, “what 
motivates the consumer?” and its answer 
explains the consumer in terms of psycho- 
social desires, drives, motives, and needs. 
Motivation research reveals to industry 
the motives for the urge to buy. Knowing 
these, industry knows the most effective 
stream through which to channel its per- 
suasion. 

But “why?” also means the causal con- 
ditions which determine buying. Why 
does the woman buy a new dress? One 
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reason is that she can afford it. Another 
is that the kind of dress she wants is avail- 
able. When market research asks “why?” 
it asks, “what conditions the consumer— 
that is, what conditions are operating to 
enable the purchase to take place, and 
without which the purchase would not 
take place?”’"—and its answer explains the 
consumer in terms of prevailing market 
factors which help to satisfy consumer 
needs or which inhibit them from being 
carried out. Market research gives indus- 
try facts about the changing market spec- 
tacle in which the motivated buying act 
takes place. Knowing these facts allows 
industry to direct its promotional media 
and monies to areas which most can profit 
by them. 

Disagreements among researchers 
about procedure, sample size, usefulness 
or meaningfulness or applicability of re- 
sults—even disagreements about what 
men are and what as consumers makes 
them tick—spring from the failure to real- 
ize the dual function of “why?” and the 
legitimacy of its answers in both regions 
of investigation. 


The Error in Motivation Research 


Where motivation research goes wrong 
is in not seeing that the “why?” of its own 
orientation can be answered in another 
way. Market method explains why too; 
only the materials of its ‘“‘why?” are differ- 
ent from the materials of a motivational 
“why?” The data are different, but the 
question applied to them is the same. 
Conditions as well as motives dispose to 
want or not to want, to buy or not to buy. 

Motivation research also errs in assum- 
ing that “depth” is a feature of motiva- 
tion analysis alone. Depending on how 
one looks at it—whether from the per- 
spective of the consumer or the perspec- 
tive of the market—conditions, not mo- 
tives, may be the depth dimensions of 
buying because they are there first in the 


context—they shape the context—which 
generates the motive. An ad, for instance, 
arouses a desire which previously did not 
exist. 

“Depth” has become an_ honorific 
word. Motivation research should drop it. 


The Error in Market Research 


Where market research makes its mis- 
take is in disparaging the quasi-statistical, 
small-sampling procedures of motivation 
research. Simplification and generaliza- 
tion are basic tenets of any sound science. 
Some of the most useful insights of bi- 
ology and psychology are simple, qualita- 
tive, and universally applicable, for ex- 
ample, the Law of Effect or the Theory of 
Evolution. And the mathematical basis of 
small-sample procedure is itself not based 
on sampling of any kind but on ideas 
simplified by logical analysis and insight. 

Even if motives were many and vari- 
ous, they could not all be tapped effec- 
tively by advertising and sales appeals. 
The best advertising selects out from 
among diverse human desires on all levels 
of consciousness those common denomi- 
nators that characterize most consumers 
of a given product and makes its most di- 
rect appeal to them. 

Within the realm of fundamental mo- 
tives, small samples are usually sufficient 
and necessary to simplify and see clear 
the client’s problems. Market research 
has rarely understood either the meaning 
or the importance of the motivational 
“why?” especially as conformity to social 
conventions conceals it and as only non- 
directive probing beneath the surface of 
our consciousness brings it gradually to 
light. Yet, it is the flesh and blood of all 
behavior. It is the indispensable compo- 
nent Man in the moving panorama of the 
market place. If a sales or an advertising 
approach does not make its impact here— 
where else can it make it? 
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CONCLUSIONS 


Industry could gain by cooperative ef- 
fort on the part of these two effective re- 
search orientations aimed at the same 
goal: understanding the consumer. For 
each has much to contribute to a fuller 
picture of the consumer in relation to the 
market. 

If motivation research would translate 
its findings into terms which could then 
be reconfirmed by statistical procedures— 
into terms which could, if necessary, be 
nose counted—there could be greater ease 
of communication between these two 
groups perceiving the consumer in the 
market from their respective vantages. 

If, on the other hand, market research 
could delegate one arm of its wide-rang- 
ing research scope to imparting its find- 
ings to motivation researchers in a lan- 
guage manipulatable by nondirective 
methods, such findings could be of in- 
estimable aid in helping to set consumer 
motives into the most enabling market 
environments. 

It should not embarrass motivation re- 
search to be considered one adjunct of 
marketing, similarly as market research 
itself is considered. To a mature science, 


it makes no difference where it stands 
logically on the interdependent scientific 
scale. The aim of science today is the in- 
tegration of separate understandings, not 
the logical distinction of one science from 
another. Rising out of the behavioral sci- 
ences, motivation research has its own 
independent scope of inquiry in sales 
training, public relations, and manage- 
ment-employee relations. Here, its region 
of study and application to industry is 
sufficiently distinct from market research 
to warrant its emergence into a full- 
blown and functionally autonomous in- 
quiry. In the world of the consumer, how- 
ever, it must expect to be in borderline 
contingency with, and sometimes even 
adjunctive to, market research. 

If market and motivation researchers 
could realize that their disagreement is 
not a fruitful one, perhaps their efforts 
of recent taken up with mutual disparage- 
ment could be turned in the direction of 
mutual cooperation, like scientists en- 
gaged in a common pursuit. When they 
see that neither has the full or the only 
answer to problems of consumer prefer- 
ences and consumer buying but that both 
have something to contribute, both they 
and industry will benefit. 
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THE MARGINAL PREFERENCE MODEL: 
SCOPE FOR APPLICATION 


P. H. BENSON 
Drew University 


PREFERENCE OPTIMA 
Goals 


PERATIONS research tries to find opti- 
O mum ways of achieving human ob- 
jectives. If the objectives of business or 
government are given in concrete terms 
of physical output or other visible results, 
the analyst can then proceed to relate the 
independent variables of the situation to 
the objectives sought by means of mathe- 
matical models which can be empirically 
tested. 

More difficult is the situation where 
the goal to be optimized is satisfaction of 
human wants. This is a goal of the manu- 
facturer, the seller, the public welfare 
agency, or those responsible for feeding, 
clothing, and housing men in military 
service. Then, a measure is needed of the 
intensity of human wants. Such a measure 
is provided by scaling procedures of psy- 
chology such as the methods of paired 
comparisons and successive intervals. 
These methods for measuring preference 
have been known for over 20 years, but 
only recently has their importance in op- 
erations research been realized. 


Measurement 


These are methods which yield a uni- 
form metric satisfying the arithmetic 
property of addition. The sum of the 
measurements of the preference for A 
over B and of the preference for B over C 
equals the measurement of the preference 
for A over C, regardless of how the inter 
val between A and C is divided by the 
intermediate choice B. 

The unit of measurement is the size 


of the error with which human beings 
tend to express their preferences. An ex- 
ample from the baseball diamond will aid 
in making this unit clear, Let us say a 
group of boys are disputing whether the 
pitcher's box should be located at spot A 
or spot B. Assuming that A is the cor- 
rect location, a functional relationship 
holds between the distance from A to B 
and the percentages choosing A and B. 
This relationship is the familiar bell- 
shaped curve used to describe the distri- 
bution of errors about normal. If the area 
under a normal curve is divided by a ver- 
tical line into areas proportionate to the 
percentages of respondents deciding for 
location A and location B, the difference 
between A and B in standard error units 
is given by the length along the hori- 
zontal axis from the midpoint under the 
curve to the vertical line. 


Qualitative Measurement 


In measuring differences perceived be- 
tween qualities by the human eye, a foot 
rule cannot be laid along the qualitative 
continuum. But the percentage of time 
that quality A is judged to be above or 
below quality B on the continuum can be 
known. Such frequencies of judgment 
can be translated into a qualitative inter- 
val expressed in units of standard error 
by the normal probability function in ac- 
cordance with the law of comparative 
judgment stated by L. L. Thurstone. Em- 
pirical verification in the case of qualities 
cannot be provided by applying a foot 
rule. However, the measurements of 
qualitative intervals satisfy the rule of 
addition as if they were actually separated 
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by some manner of physical dimension 
not accessible to the observer. 

In the measurement of preference, the 
respondent is not asked to discriminate 
between qualities but to discriminate be- 
tween his desires for qualities. Preference 
is then defined as the difference in desire 
for one quality over another. The differ- 
ence between desires is quantified by 
means of the error of judgment of the in- 
dividual in expressing his desires—an er- 
ror which is evident, for example, in the 
individual's inconsistency in expressing 
choices in blind product tests. The meas- 
uring unit in this case has been named by 
Dr. Ledyard Tucker as the “preferential 
error.” 


Replication 


In the measurement of discrimination 
between qualities or points in space, one 
can readily ask the respondent to repeat 
his judgments, thus accumulating fre- 
quencies of judgments which can be 
translated into a measurement of the in- 
terval in terms of the judgmental error 
unit. In the case of discrimination be- 
tween alternative desires, this replication 
is much less feasible. The respondent 
tends to become fatigued or to establish 
a pattern of uniform reply through habit, 
not replying according to random error. 
Too few replications can be made to de- 
fine the individual's standard error. 

The alternative is to select a homo- 
genous group of respondents and to ask 
each individual to express his judgment 
once. In place of replication by a single 
individual, the required number of ob- 
servations is obtained from a group. In 
the method of paired comparisons, the 
respondents are asked to choose between 
objects or situations considered in pairs. 
In the method of successive categories, 
the judgment of the objects or situations 
is categorical such as “like very much,” 


“like somewhat,” and “like very little.” 
Data obtained in either of these ways are 
translated by the law of comparative 
judgment into measurements of degree 
of desire. 


USE OF THE MODEL 
Preference Defined 


The marginal preference model em- 
ploys these measurements in the problem 
of optimizing the preference of the buyer 
or user. This model has a historical fore- 
runner in marginal utility analysis of eco- 
nomics. This analysis encountered em- 
pirical difficulty in trying to obtain 
measurements of vague feelings of satis- 
faction from use or enjoyment. It also be- 
came apparent that consumer decisions 
involve more than satisfaction, such 
things as habit, social pressure, or adver- 
tising suggestion being important deter- 
minants of economic choice. 

The concept of “preference”  sur- 
mounts these difficulties in that prefer- 
ence is quantifiable, and in that prefer- 
ence is a more inclusive variable than 
utility. Defining preference as the moti- 
vational tendency to secure one article 
rather than another, this tendency en- 
compasses not only past or anticipated 
satisfaction but also the dynamics of habit 
and social suggestibility. 

In consumer research, “preference” 
has acquired for some researchers a spe- 
cialized meaning which is not the way in 
which it is defined in the marginal pref- 
erence model. This specialized meaning 
of preference refers to what the individ- 
ual would rather have—apart from such 
things as family demands, impulse gen- 
erated by advertising or package display, 
shopping convenience, or dealer loyalty. 

Preference as employed in the margi- 
nal preference model refers to the indi- 
vidual’s over-all desire to buy one option 
rather than another, taking into account 
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all of the circumstances of his buying ex- 
perience, including the demands of other 
people upon him. From a practical stand- 
point, preference is not easily measurable 
in the actual situation where the buyer 
makes his choice to buy. Questionnaire 
procedures are intended to approximate 
as nearly as possible the situation in 
which the buying choices are made. To 
the extent that verbally expressed pref- 
erences resemble the choices made in the 
buying situation, these verbal expressions 
can be used as a substitute for buying 
behavior. 


Optimization Within Constraints 


The principle of optimization is, of 
course, to maximize the individual's de- 
sire for what is provided him through 
business or governmental procedure. The 
desire for what is offered is maximized 
within the expenditure of money which 
is available. In marketing, the mathe- 
matical aim is to find out how money 
spent in product planning, manufactur- 
ing, packaging, advertising, personal sell- 
ing, and dealer service can most augment 
the consumer's desire for what he obtains. 

Empirical functions are established 
which relate magnitude of consumer 
preference to the cost variables which 
create preference. The preference func- 
tion is then maximized under whatever 
limitations of cost or other requirements 
are imposed. The optimal point is found 
where the marginal preferences—that is 
to say, the partial derivatives of prefer- 
ence with respect to cost variables—are 
equal under the restriction of total cost 
available. The solution is obtained by 
solving the marginal preference equa- 
tions for the values of the independent 
variables in terms of the marginal prefer- 
ence and then substituting these values 
in the equation of restriction." 


‘If the simultaneous equations are nonlinear, 
Newton's method of approximation provides a satis- 


Test of the Model 


The concepts and procedures of the 
marginal preference model are not easy 
to communicate to busy executives lack- 
ing the time to pursue mathematical 
analysis. The first test made of the mar- 
ginal preference model was in a college 
restaurant situation in which students 
were asked to express preferences for 
foods and to order meals from a menu 
under the restriction of a $2 constant 
cost outlay.? Functions relating prefer- 
ence to the cost of the menu item were 
established for 263 respondents, and pre- 
dictions were made of how much would 
be spent upon appetizers, entrees, and 
desserts. The average error of the pre- 
dictions for the mean expenditures made 
by the group was six cents. With refine- 
ments in measuring procedure, it seems 
likely that the size of the error can be sub- 
stantially reduced. 

One important qualification which was 
not taken into account in the restaurant 
study is the heterogeneity of the popu- 
lation with respect to the shape of the 
preference-cost functions. In future stud- 
ies, the population should be segmented 
and separate functions established for 
each homogeneous segment. The optimal 
points may then differ for various seg- 
ments of the population. An over-all 
optimum may be computed which ap- 
proximates the preferences of the greatest 
number, or a closer fulfillment of the de- 
sires of the group may be found by of.- 


factory iterative procedure. The equations may be 
sufficiently simple for computation with a desk calcu- 
lator. Since the matrix for the equations is symmetri- 
cal with respect to the diagonal, the Doolittle method 
for extracting roots with its convenient step-by-step 
checks can be used. For the degree of accuracy in- 
herent in much behavioral research, several itera- 
tions may suffice, provided the first trial values are 
chosen sufficiently near the correct solution. 

*“A Model for the Analysis of Consumer Prefer- 
ence and an Exploratory Test,” Journal of Applied 
Psychology, vol. $9 (October 1955), pp. 375-81. 
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fering a range of qualitatively different 
products. 


SCOPE FOR APPLICATION 


The possible range of applications 
seems large. Problems of clothing, hous- 
ing, and recreation for men in military 
service can be approached through the 
marginal preference model. Theoreti- 
cally, the conditions of these provisions 
for human well-being could be so ad- 
justed through operations research that 
if men in military service complained 
about anything at all, they would com- 
plain about everything equally, and if 
any men at all complained, the entire 
company might reach the point of com- 
plaint at the same time. 

The applications to business opera- 
tions include obtaining answers to such 


questions as (1) what form of new prod- 
uct to manufacture and (2) how much to 
spend in packaging, advertising, or per- 
sonal selling relative to manufacturing 
expense. Instead of the usual market test 
which merely discloses the better of two 
alternatives, the marginal preference 
model could be used to specify the opti- 
mal product form or distribution pro- 
cedure. This model makes more sensitive 
use of preference measurements than the 
usual difference test, since it employs 
large and easily detectable differences to 
define the trend of the function in the 
neighborhood of small differences which 
are critical from a competitive stand- 
point. Of course, operations research in 
the realm of human preference does not 
assure perfection. Rather, it offers better 
answers than those currently available. 


ASSORTMENT CHOICE IN WHOLESALE AND 
RETAIL MARKETING' 


F. E. BALDERSTON 
University of California 


ASSORTMENT CHOICE 
The “Best” Assortment 


HE theoretical rule that an enterprise 
T should sell any additional commodity 
for which expected incremental revenues 
exceed expected incremental costs is 
often of limited assistance to wholesale 
and retail managements. Demand re- 
sponses to additional commodities are 
complicated and hard to measure. On the 
cost side, joint costs are common and 
marketing capacity limitations are not 
clearly defined. The modified theory of 
assortment choice suggested here is based 
upon the character of demand responses 
made by customer prospects. Qualitative 
differences in assortment partly define the 
customer group, and nonprice induce- 
ments partly define the market. Problems 
of strategy under limited competition 
are omitted from the discussion. Varia- 
tions in merchandise assortments are also 
assumed not to be accompanied by price 
changes. 


Definition of Assortment 


A selling assortment is defined as the 
total number of different items which can 
be sold by a firm in given transactions. 
The selling assortment can be analyzed in 
terms of several dimensions. The first is 
the trade designation or merchandise line 


* The author gratefully acknowledges the support 
of the Bureau of Business and Economic Research, 
University of California, for research of which this 
paper is a partial product. He is also indebted to 
Professors E. T. Grether, R. W. Jastram, and others 
of the staff of the University of California for their 
critical comments; but they do not bear responsi- 
bility for errors. 


or commodity group, as exemplified by 
dress shops, shoe stores, and luggage 
shops. Items may be sold in a single as- 
sortment because they are produced to- 
gether, include a common material or 
fabricating process, or because of trade 
custom and consumer expectations. A 
given seller may offer one or more mer- 
chandise lines. A second dimension is the 
number of quality levels in each item 
type. Few retail organizations can profit- 
ably offer all available quality levels. 
Limitation of sales to a few quality levels 
can lead to price lining, where the re- 
tailer specifies the price spreads between 
quality levels and then selects supplies 
for each price range to represent the best 
product characteristics obtainable at the 
merchandise cost which the retailer is pre- 
pared to incur.* The third dimension is 
the number of sizes, colors, and minor 
variants within a given quality level of a 
given item type. Again, sellers may differ 
greatly in this respect. For example, a 
supermarket which “invades” the cloth- 
ing field may offer a minimal range of 
sizes and only one or two quality levels. A 
fourth dimension is the degree of origi- 
nality or the style content of the item.* 


*Cf. in this connection, E. R. Hawkins, “Price 
Policies and Economic Theory,” THE JOURNAL OF 
MARKETING, Vol. XVIII (January 1954), pp. 2$3-40, 
where there is a graphical determination of the 
“best” cost to incur for an item to be sold at a pre- 
determined price. This analysis depends upon a fore- 
cast of the changing amount that can be sold with 
each quality increase—and, thus, each increase in 
purchase cost. 

* Addition of the “originality” dimension was sug- 
gested to the author by Folke Kristensson, who meas- 
ured the effects of this and a number of other char- 
acteristics of assortment or product line in his 
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Thus, if all the items within a given qual- 
ity level of a grocery assortment were 
ranked according to the time they have 
been generally available, the “newest” 
item—for example, “Saran Wrap”— 
would have “rank 1” and such a genuine 
staple as common salt would have a very 
low rank. 


ASSORTMENT, SERVICES OFFERED, 
AND ENTERPRISE DIFFERENTIATION 


Enterprise Differentiation 


The assortment along with customer 
services, promotional activity, and price 
policy define what has been referred to 
as “enterprise differentiation.”* Enter- 
prise operations reflect a whole series of 
executive decisions with respect to as- 
sortment. A few of the many alternative 
objectives of such decisions are listed 
here. 


Some Assortment Objectives 


(1) The firm may most often offer a 
package of goods and customer services 
designed to achieve a conventional place 
in the market. This goal, which is usu- 
ally a natural outgrowth of the previous 
experience of the firm, normally involves 
the least capital requirements and risk of 
any of the objectives. However, it also 
involves the least protection against com- 
petition and the narrowest limits on lo- 
cation. 

(2) As the name specialty shop and 
various subspecialties imply, there are 
innumerable ways to define and service a 
subgroup within a market. Specialty as- 
sortments can be adjusted to any identi- 


study, Svenska Textila Industriers Struktur (Stock- 
holm, 1946). Kristensson’s measure of originality 
was the number of years a particular pattern had 
been sold as part of the line of a given textile firm. 

*See R. Vaile, E. T. Grether, and Reavis Cox, 
Marketing in the American Economy (New York: 
The Ronald Press Company, 1952), pp. 365-66, for 
discussion of this concept. 


fiable subgroup, but there is always doubt 
that enough customers can be detached 
from the more conventional enterprises. 
The more thinly distributed are potential 
customers, the higher must be the re- 
quired margin for the specialty firm, since 
sales volume may be lower and costs of 
contacting scattered customers higher 
than for the firm which offers a conven- 
tional assortment. 

(3) The volume-oriented, broad-as- 
sortment enterprise seeks reduced imar- 
gins, partly from reduced service, to in- 
crease volume enough to produce higher 
profit. This policy is often buttressed by 
aggressive sales promotion, leader or Joss- 
leader offerings, and special-purchase at- 
tractions. 

(4) A bargain-oriented enterprise may 
be highly volume conscious and may also 
emphasize items procured on a special- 
purchase basis. In shoes and apparel, some 
stores specialize in remarketing distress 
inventories of other retailers or manu- 
facturers. Occasional enterprises that 
offer broad assortments of bargains have 
few problems of assortment choice, since 
they emphasize solely the discount from 
“normal” price and do not have to offer 
full coverage by sizes or style or quality 
levels. 

(5) The enterprise may also stress new 
purchase combinations based on new de- 
mands of a large class of consumers. Do- 
it-yourself stores handling building ma- 
terials, tools, garden equipment, and 
housewares are an example. 

(6) The store might cater to customers 
not normally making the purchase de- 
cisions for the commodity—as automobile 
showrooms or men’s clothing shops de- 
signed for women customers. 

(7) The enterprise could also offer 
technical services to expert clientele, as 
is common at wholesale and in such re- 
tail outlets as sporting-goods stores, cam- 
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era shops, and others servicing sophisti- 
cated hobbies. 

(8) Finally, the enterprise could seek 
to make its name a status symbol. Here, 
new merchandise lines or qualities should 
be compatible with the store status goal. 

Some, but not all, of these listed ob- 
jectives could be sought simultaneously. 
The chosen objective limits assortment 
choice independently of short-run mar- 
ginal considerations, since it involves 
both present and potential good will. 


ASSORTMENT AND CROSS-ELASTICITIES 
OF DEMAND 


With such limits, what governs choice 
among alternative assortments? 


A Decision Rule from Economic Theory 


Cross-elasticities of demand, which in- 
dicate whether commodities are com- 
petitive, complementary, or independent, 
depend largely on relative prices and 
physical substitutability for production 
goods and demand substitutability for 
consumer goods. The theorist would 
therefore advise that if you add a sub- 
stitute or competing item to an existing 
assortment, loss of revenue on old items 
will at least partially offset the gain from 
the new one. Thus, new items should be 
either independent of or complemen- 
tary to existing lines. In fact, many sell- 
ers successfully offer substitutes. Why, 
against the implications of price theory, 
does the addition of competitive items 
actually pay? 


Probabilities of Purchase: Addition of 
Substitutes to an Assortment 


The number of customer prospects is 
taken to be an increasing function of the 
number of variants of a single item type. 
An increase in the number of variants of 
the assortment, with given prices, in- 
creases the probability that each of the 


previous prospects will be better able to 
satisfy his preference. The mean proba- 
bility of purchase by old prospects should 
therefore rise. 

Thus, increased variety within a given 
item type may attract new prospects and 
more “old” prospects may be persuaded 
to buy. The seller could thus increase 
total dollar sales and average net revenue 
by offering wider choice within a given 
assortment. If the mean probability of 
purchase by all prospects rises and if the 
salesman's cost per prospect is the major 
variable cost of selling and is also con- 
stant, the average cost of each sale should 
fall as the mean probability of making 
the sale rises and the dispersion around 
this mean shrinks. 

However, indefinite deepening of an 
assortment at given prices may fail to 
change the number of prospects or the 
probability distribution of purchases. 
Further, selling costs could increase if 
variants from type increased indefinitely. 
The stocking of additional items adds to 
capital and storage costs.* 


Addition of New Item Types to an Assort- 
ment 


Since there is probably some minimum 
number of new variants that will be prof- 
itable, additions to assortment should be 
made in competitive blocks.* To deter- 


* We cannot explore fully the interesting questions 
raised by programs of “simplification” which are 
designed to weed out meaningless or unnecessary 
variants from the group of offerings within an item 
type. The effects of simplification might be fourfold: 
(a) volume per remaining item might rise; (b) pur- 
chase and inventory costs per remaining item should 
fall; (c) administrative costs should fall; and (d) the 
variable costs of selling might fall because some 
prospects should be discouraged by the reduction 
in the number of variants offered, and the mean 
probability of purchase by all remaining prospects 
should rise. 

*The idea of focusing upon blocks of goods in 
the management of store operations was formalized 
by Edward A. Filene, The Model Stock Plan (New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1990). See, also, 
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mine the appropriate model stock for 
new item types such as men’s shirts, for 
example, the number of price ranges or 
quality levels must be decided. Then, 
within each given price range, one or 
more brands is chosen. Known frequency 
distributions of sales by size of shirt 
would then control the proportions in 
which different sizes were bought. Within 
his budget limits the buyer would then 
select a “reasonable” representation from 
available collar designs, fabrics, and 
colors. Thus, a large block of goods—all 
shirts—must be purchased if the store is 
to sell shirts at all. 

Even if physical sizes were not impor- 
tant, it might be necessary to add some 
minimum number of style or design 
variants in a block. Selection of the “one 
best representative’ —the item having the 
highest assumed mean probability of 
purchase—is discouraged by the analysis 
above. Further, in large retail organiza- 
tions, responsibility for the purchase of 
stocks and supervision of selling can be 
delegated to a department manager. If 
new items are not added in blocks, such 
control cannot be achieved and dead 
stock may accumulate. 


Complementarity in Purchase Versus 
Complementarity in Use 


With the exceptions noted above, the 
theorist may be correct in advising the 
seller to add complementary items. How- 
ever, the seller must find items which are 
complementary in purchase rather than 
in use by the final buyer. Goods which are 
independent or partial substitutes in use 
may be complementary with respect to 
inclusion in the same selling assortment. 
Thus, while butter and margarine for 


Paul L. Brown and W. R. Davidson, Retailing 
Principles and Practices (New York, The Ronald 
Press Company, 1953), Chapter 11, “Assortment Bal- 
ance and Stock Turnover.” 


cooking are competitive in use, the cus- 
tomer may not buy butter from a store 
which does not also sell margarine. Gen- 
erally, a rise in the price of butter induces 
an increase in total sales of margarine at 
a given price. But to the particular re- 
tailer, failure to carry margarine may 
lower his sales of butter because custom- 
ers will go to stores which can satisfy all of 
the requirements on their shopping lists. 
Similarly, ginger ale and clothes pins are 
not complementary in use, but if they are 
bought on the same shopping trip, they 
may be complementary as to purchase. 


Probabilities of Purchase: The Addition 
of Complementary Items 


Adding complementary items permits 
exploitation of desires of customers to 
purchase certain iterns in combination. 
Enough people may ask for razor blades 
to justify carrying them. However, a 
merchant may also widen his assortment 
in an attempt to alter the habitual pur- 
chase combinations of his customers. If 
he is successful in this risky undertaking, 
he has propagated a new demand just as 
if he had introduced a technologically 
new product. As an example, modern 
food supermarkets carry such items as 
ladies’ nylon stockings, hair oil, drugs, 
hardware, garden supplies, and station- 
ery. Typical ‘market baskets’’—or habit- 
ual purchase combinations—for various 
marketing establishments are largely un- 
known. There is little basis for predicting 
what new products could be sold success- 
fully with old assortments. Decisions are 
now based mainly on “merchant's intu- 
ition.” 


IMPULSE BUYING 


Impulse buying may be evidence of 
instability in demand for purchase com- 
binations. Casual suggestion or mere 
sight of an item leads to an impulse pur- 
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chase. The “deepening” of assortment 
will not capitalize on impulse buying, for 
increased probability of sales depends on 
matching of some item against a previ- 
ously held buyer preference which en- 
gaged the customer in the first place. The 
addition of complementary items, how- 
ever, may actually alter habitual prefer- 
ences for purchase combinations. This 
may be a reason for trends toward broader 
assortments, However, impulse buying 
may merely reflect time convenience 
rather than preference for single products 
or combinations, although the seller 
benefits from the realized impulse. 


ASSORTMENT AND THE CLUSTERING OF 
PROSPECTS: THE PROBLEM OF QUALITY 
LEVELS OF GOODS OFFERED 


Some quality attributes can be scored 
objectively, while others reflect the user's 
subjective reactions. It is often possible 
to vary quality attributes by very small 
increments on an almost continuous scale. 
Government, commercial, and industry 
standards are often based on a small num- 
ber of quality traits. Furthermore, com- 
petition leads to a small number of gen- 
eral quality attributes common to prod- 
ucts in given price classes. The seller must 
select his assortment from a fairly small 
number of quality levels. Such choices 
depend mainly on the homogeneity of the 
firm's customers. Different qualities of a 
given item type are usually competitive 
both in purchase and use.’ 

Wide-assortment firms assert that they 
can profitably carry more qualities than 
stores carrying only a few item types. 
Mutual substitutes may be profitably 
sold together up to a point—only if they 
are variants within a given item type and 


™Some marketing men suggest that demands for 
goods at widely separated quality levels are unre- 
lated and that the real competition for any given 
buyer's attention is between commodities, all at the 
same quality level. 


a given quality level. Adding new quality 
levels to the assortment would be profit- 
able if some of the customers wanted 
quality levels outside some “normal” 
quality range.* 

Potential customers often belong to 
different socioeconomic groups. Widen- 
ing of assortments can pull customers to 
a store from more of such groups for two 
reasons. First, the number of possible 
purchase combinations rises geometri- 
cally as the number of item types in the 
assortment is increased arithmetically. 
For a given location, a given increase in 
assortment is likely to yield a proportion- 
ately greater pull on more groups of 
customers, Second, the broadening of 
assortment attracts more customer pros- 
pects from greater distances. If socio- 
economic groups are “clustered” in urban 
areas, new customers of different status 
from those in the immediate neighbor- 
hood could be tapped. Thus, the broader 
the assortment, the wider the spread of 
socioeconomic groups served for goods of 
given quality range. Since more grades 
can be offered successfully as clientele 
widens, the number of quality levels of- 
fered should also increase as the number 
of item types in the assortment is in- 
creased. Costs limit the extension of item 
types and quality levels, as indicated be- 
low. 

Addition of new qualities affects the 
status of the enterprise as a whole, mainly 
through impact on the good will of the 
firm. Generally, higher quality levels 
benefit good will. However, offering 
“budget” or “giveaway” models at a 
significant price discount may pull in 
trade which can then be partially 
switched to higher quality and higher 
margin items. Objectives of promoting 


*Some stenographers buy mink coats; some low- 
income people buy “prestige” makes of automobiles; 
and some very proper Bostonians drive ten-year-old 
automobiles and buy their suits in Filene’s Basement. 
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volume and maintaining status may, 
therefore, be inconsistent. 


COST ASPECTS OF ASSORTMENT CHOICE 
The One-Product Solution 


Marketing firms cannot carry infinitely 
large inventories either in physical or 
dollar terms. The discussion here supple- 
ments some phases of the copious litera- 
ture on the “inventory problem.’’® 

If a firm deals in only one item—for 
which the resale price, the lot size of re- 
sale, and the time rate of demand are 
given and constant with respect to vol- 
ume—the problem is merely to find the 
optimal lot size. With these assumptions, 
the classical solution is as follows: (a) an 
increase of the lot size of purchase in- 
creases the holding period and, therefore, 
the cost of holding inventory; (b) these 
incremental costs will be partially or 
fully offset by the marginal change in 
other costs of acquisition and handling; 
thus, (c) the firm should continue to add 
to the lot size of purchase until the sum of 
these marginal changes in costs is equal to 
the unit resale price. Here, the solution 
is modified to account for quantity dis- 
counts in purchasing, variable storage 
costs, and supply-price anticipations. The 
analysis is recast in probability terms so 
that, when the rate of demand or the rate 
of receipt of shipments is uncertainly 
known, the program of ordering can be 


* The following are indicative of work that has re- 
cently been done in this field: TI. M. Whitin, The 
Theory of Inventory Management (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1954); K. J. Arrow, Theo- 
dore Harris, and Jacob Marschak, “Optimal Inven- 
tory Policy,” Econometrica, vol. XIX (1951) pp. 
250-72; A. Dvoretsky, J. Wolfowitz, and J. Kiefer, 
“The Inventory Problem,” Econometrica, vol. XX 
(1952), Part I, pp. 187-222, Part II, pp. 450-67. A 
short article giving a simplified interpretation of 
some results of the last papers is J. Laderman, S. B. 
Littauer, and Lionel Weiss, “The Inventory Prob- 
lem,” Journal of the American Statistical Association, 
vol. XLVII (1958), pp- 717-82- 


chosen to minimize the expected losses 
from depletion of inventory. 


The Multiproduct Case 


Development of the basic theory of 
inventory control and approximation 
methods for application by wholesale and 
retail firms should stress extensions to 
multiproduct cases.’° Interactions be- 
tween the costs of the parts of an assort- 
ment arise because, although the addition 
of a unit to the stock of any item of the as- 
sortment increases the general cost of in- 
ventory investment and presses the firm 
closer to its short-run physical storage and 
handling limits, the presence of the added 
unit may affect both the turnover on 
other items and the costs of handling 
them. So far as both cost and demand are 
concerned, the decision whether to deal 
in an item at all is much more important 
than the subsequent decisions concerning 
adjustment of stocks to an optimal level. 
It has been shown above that blocks of 
goods should generally be added within 
an item type. Such additions lead to dis- 
continuous changes of inventory cost. 

The cost implications of assortment 
choice can be analyzed by regarding the 
middleman firm as engaged in a sorting 
process, the complexity of which depends 
on the market to be cultivated. The sort- 
ing process involves both the accumula- 
tion or decumulation of lot sizes of indi- 
vidual commodities and the combining 
of different commodities. Thus, the 
market objective governs both parts of 
the sorting process. The lot-size phase of 
the sorting process is measured by the 
ratio of purchase lot size to sales lot size. 
Functional specialization would be im- 
plied by constancy of this ratio from one 
transaction to another and from one com- 

* See T. M. Whitin, “Inventory Control Research: 
A Survey,” Management Science, 1 (October 1954), 


pp. 32-40, for a description of some of the newest 
work. 
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modity to another and lack of specializa- 
tion by variability of the ratio. The work 
load of combining products is governed 
by the number of purchase combinations. 
The complexity of the sorting operation 
relative to the potential would be indi- 
cated by the ratio of the observed number 
of combinations and the number of items 
in the assortment. 


Lot Size, Combinations, and Assortment 


Several hypotheses can be suggested 
concerning the relation between the lot- 
size ratio, the combinations, and the 
firm's selling assortment. If the lot sizes 
of purchase and resale are both large, the 
middleman firm can be small and special- 
ized as to the kind of assortment carried 
provided that some continuity of order 
flow can be achieved. A limiting case can 
be exemplified by the carlot dealer in 
perishable produce or the desk wholesaler 
of lumber, where the lot sizes of purchase 
and resale are usually equal. Neither of 
these wholesalers actually takes posses- 
sion; his contribution to the marketing 
process consists in specialized knowledge 
of contacts and of market conditions. The 
tendency is toward minimization of phys- 
ical handling and other intermediate 
services. 

If the lot size of purchase is much 
greater than the lot size of resale, assort- 
ment must be broadened, depending 
upon the increase in customer services 
and other inducements and aggressive 
selling effort. If customer services are in- 
creased while aggressive selling is de- 
creased, assortment must be very large 
indeed. The specialty wholesaler, who 
offers full services and sells a narrow 
line aggressively, is an intermediate case. 
The cash-and-carry wholesaler, on the 
other hand, limits his offering of cus- 
tomer services. He does not sell inten- 
sively, but he must refuse to stock any 


low-turnover item, which implies a high 
degree of selectivity in assortment. 


SUMMARY: DEMAND, COST, AND PROFIT- 
ABILITY IN THE CHOICE OF ASSORTMENT 


Profit Position 


Certain effects of assortment changes 
upon the profit position of the firm can be 
developed from a few general relation- 
ships. A quantitative measure of assort- 
ment is defined as follows: 


letmbethenumber of item 
carried; 

let n be the average number of quality 
levels of the item types; and 

let q be the average number of minor 
variants of the item type within each 
quality level. 


types 


To any given buyer, then, the total num- 
ber of distinct purchase alternatives is 
mnq = A, the gross size of the assortment. 
The specific effects of alternative lot sizes 
of resale of an item are not considered 
here. It is assumed that every item in the 
assortment is offered at a given price to 
all buyers, if it is offered at all. A series of 
relationships can now be summarized be- 
tween assortment and other variables. 

(1) Number of Customer Prospects 
and Assortment. If G is the number of 
customers attracted to the establishment, 
G should increase roughly in proportion 
to increases of A up to some point, after 
which G should be expected to increase 
less than proportionately. 

(2) Assortment and Dollar Sales Per 
Customer, The average dollar sales per 
customer visit (defined as R) should at 
first rise with increases of A, but further 
increases of A will evoke a decline in R, 
since impulse buying and more complete 
matching of buyer requirements out of 
the assortment should cause increases of 
average sales per customer up to some 
value of A. However, the firm's place of 
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business is best suited to customers within 
some limited radius. Extra customers 
will, it is true, be attracted as A increases, 
but their probability of purchase will 
typically be lower than that of the “old” 
prospects. 

(3) Assortment and Total Sales Vol- 
ume. If S is the total dollar volume of 
sales, it follows from (1) and (2) that in- 
creases of A from zero should at first give 
rise to more than proportionate increases 
of S. After some point, however, further 
increases of A will have less than propor- 
tionate effects upon S. 

(4) Dollar Sales Per Salesman and As- 
sortment. If salesmen must be employed 
in fixed ratio to the number of customer 
prospects, it follows from (1) and (3) 
above that dollar sales per salesman will 
first rise and then fall as A increases. If 
salesmen are paid at straight-time hourly 
rates, the marginal cost of selling will be 
a U-shaped function of assortment. 

(5) Assortment and the Complexity of 
the Sorting Apparatus. The lot-size ratio 
will be assumed as given here. Sorting of 


Figure | : Assortment 


combinations is attended by some cost 
reduction for each combination as A in- 
creases, but the number of possible com- 
binations rises geometrically with an 
arithmetic increase in number of items. 
Thus, sorting costs should rise steeply 
after some particular size of A is attained. 
The only offsets to this arise through pos- 
sible economies of large-scale organiza- 
tion. Physical capacity limits will, finally, 
require steeply increasing sorting costs 
after some point. 

(6) Assortment and Inventory Invest- 
ment Costs. Total inventory investment 
costs will rise less than proportionately 
with increases of A through the range in 
which average goods turnover rises per 
time period, after which a steep rise in 
these costs will set in both because the 
new goods added will have low-turnover 
rates and because they react adversely 
upon the turnover of other goods already 
in stock. 

(7) Assortment and Profitability. The 
above sets of relations can be summarized 
graphically in Figure 1, with inventory 


& Profitability 
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investment cost represented by J, sorting 
costs by C, total costs of the sales force by 
T, and total sales by S. With given loca- 
tion and selling prices, there is a total 
number of items, A,, which is optimal. 
This relation subsumes a “‘target group” 
of customer prospects toward which the 
firm has directed its efforts. Adjustment 
to the requirements of the target group 
must take the form of appropriate jug- 
gling among the dimensions of assort- 
ment, for there are large numbers of pos- 
sible combinations of m, n, and q which 
can be multiplied together to obtain A,. 
The rules to be followed are those of con- 
sistency and symmetry. Item types may be 
added only if the firm can detect patterns 
of purchase combination among its pros- 
pects which can be better served by so do- 
ing, or if the firm is willing to gamble on 
shifting these patterns of purchase com- 
bination. A quality base is chosen for the 
assortment so that the chief needs of the 
prospect group can be served; then, addi- 
tional quality levels can be stocked, if de- 
sired, provided that they are higher than 


those of the base. Stocking lower quality 
levels implies a change in the target-pros- 
pect group. The distribution of sizes, 
colors, and style variants within each 
quality level for each item type can then 
be ascertained, the major requirement 
being that of symmetry: the relative 
coverage in terms of these variants should 
be approximately the same in each qual- 
ity gradient of each item type. 


Verification 


These conclusions are, of course, pro- 
visional until verified empirically. How- 
ever, they provide a framework to ap- 
praise the specific factors which influence 
the effectiveness of a firm's assortment. 
Marketing firms already make implicit 
estimates of such factors as the probabil- 
ity distribution of customer prospects and 
the probable sales per customer and per 
salesman in setting policy. Tests of the 
relationships suggested here might indi- 
cate the need for more systematic estima- 
tion of these magnitudes in relation to 
changes of assortment. 


The Forum 


ROBERT FERBER, Editor 


MANAGEMENT’S “INTEGRATED” APPRAISAL 


Nn the appraisal of markets and market- 
I ing trends, management is turning in- 
creasingly to critical examination of the 
several primary elements in the marketing 
process. This is in sharp contrast with the 
practice of planning future marketing ac- 
tion entirely on the results of a consumer 
survey, a study designed to answer existing 
problems in the channels of distribution, or 
some other single phase of the selling or 
merchandising activity. 

Any number of cases could be cited to 
illustrate the increased awareness on the 
part of management that each of the vari- 
ous elements in the marketing operation 
is dependent upon other elements and can- 
not be isolated, separately considered, or 
most effectively acted upon without ad- 
equate knowledge of the problems and op- 
portunities existing in the other areas of 
the operation. Where cost of sales may be 
the major problem under consideration, for 
example, management must take into ac- 
count, in their proper perspective, such 
factors as distribution eflectiveness, sales 
manpower fitness, and product and program 
presentations, all of which may have a criti- 
cal bearing on sales and cost of sales. And 
since a number of different factors are usu- 
ally contributing to the sales results being 
sought, it is a natural development that 
management is considering the marketing 
problem from the standpoint of (a) con- 
sumer interests, buying behavior and mo- 
tives, and (b) trends in selling activities and 
channels of distribution. 
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OF MARKETING PROBLEMS 


Case Histories 


This broader approach to the changing 
problems of marketing has provided clear- 
cut case histories which confirm the gain to 
be derived from an integrated examination 
and evaluation of consumer attitudes and 
actions, the sales operation, and the general 
competitive environment in which a prod- 


uct or line is being marketed. A few typical 
cases follow: 


1. A manufacturer of a household appli- 
ance carried out a study among consum- 
ers to determine consumer buying habits 
and intentions with regard to his par- 
ticular type of product. This study 
showed the degree of brand preference 
enjoyed by each of the leading competi- 
tors; the number of new buyers expected 
to enter the market during the next three 
years; the specific product features with 
strongest consumer appeal; the type of 
outlets most actively shopped for the 
product in question; and a number of 
other important considerations. 

What this consumer study did not re- 
veal that would have a decisive bearing 
on final consumer action was: (a) the 
number and types of outlets in which the 
manufacturer's product would be avail- 
able, (b) the extent of dealer support be- 
ing supplied on the type of product in 
question, (c) the actual sales support 
that the particular manufacturer's prod- 
uct would receive when the consumer 
shopped for the item under study, (d) 
the dealer organizations’ awareness and 
treatment of the product advantages 
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cited by consumers, and (e) the degree 
to which consumer attitudes are trans- 
lated into actual consumer purchase 
practices. 

As it developed in this particular 
case, the study among retailers revealed 
that the manufacturer's brand standing 
among consumers was appreciably higher 
than was his competitive representation 
at the dealer level. Thus, the consumer 
findings, if considered alone, would have 
resulted in a substantial increase in pro- 
duction. The trade study demonstrated, 
however, that the dealer organization 
could not be expected to put the ‘re- 
quired effort into selling this increased 
output. 

. A study in the automotive accessory field 
provides an excellent example of the 
application of the integrated approach 
to the appraisal of a product's position 
in a changing market. This manufactur- 
er’s sales had not been showing satisfac- 
tory progress in relation to the industry, 
which was also showing a downward 
trend. The problem was (a) to determine 
from a study among distributors and re- 
tailers the various trade factors that 
might be influencing the client's declin- 
ing position, and (b) to carry out a study 
among car owners which would not only 
determine sales trends in the foreseeable 
future for the type of product in ques- 
tion but would also evaluate the client's 
position among present and prospective 
purchasers. 

The result of this integrated analysis 
of the selling problem enabled this man- 
ufacturer to provide the trade with a 
factual analysis of the marketing prob- 
lems it faces and how these problems 
could be overcome. 

. A manufacturer concerned about the ef- 
fect of the growth of supermarket and re- 
tail syndicate sales on his type of product 
faced the decision of whether to expand 
his distribution into these fields and, if 
so, the determination of necessary or de- 
sirable packaging and pricing changes. 

A study of consumer buying practices 
as to the type of outlet patronized clearly 


demonstrated the sales importance of su- 
permarkets and the syndicates in the par- 
ticular product field. What this consumer 
study did not reveal, however, that was 
demonstrated by analysis of all types of 
retail outlets in which these products 
were being sold, included: 

a. The manufacturer's sales position in 
his present retail outlets could be 
strengthened advantageously in num- 
bers and in degree of retail sales sup- 
port available to him through specific 
modifications of his merchandising 
and advertising emphasis. 

b. The history of the major part of his 
product line, both as to items and 
price structure, was closely linked to 
the types of trade to which he was 
then selling; for the most part, his 
products were not adaptable to the 
supermarket type of self-service sell- 
ing. 

- Consumer brand demand for his par- 
ticular items had not reached the 
point where supermarket manage- 
ment was interested in considering 
the addition of lines to the limited 
space available, even if packaged and 
priced to meet the needs of supermar- 
kets. 


The result of this coordinated study of 
the over-all selling problem and opportuni- 
ties pointed clearly to the fact that under 
existing circumstances, the manufacturer 
could expect a far greater return for his ad- 
ditional effort through concentration and 
expansion in his present field of distribu- 
tion. 


Cost Factors of Integrated Marketing Anal- 
ysis 


The common opinion of those manage- 
ments which have not yet investigated the 
advantages of obtaining market appraisals 
which take into account the consumer mar- 
ket, channels of distribution, and the sales 
operation itself is that this approach nor- 
mally would require a prohibitive dollar 
outlay. 

Experience has repeatedly demonstrated, 
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however, that such comprehensive apprais- 
als of the market do not necessarily involve 
large investments when compared to those 
for a market research assignment devoted 
exclusively to a single phase of the market- 
ing operation. 

A fundamental step in this direction has 
been brought about through the years by 
a shift from purely quantitative evaluations 
based on intensive national samples to the 
development of smaller survey samples 
which—under the guidance of people who 
know the practical operating implications 
of the problems to be resolved—can be re- 
alistically evaluated and interpreted in re- 
lation to the specific problems to be met. 


In summary, the basic reasons for the re- 
sults and profits to be derived from such an 
approach can be found in: 


1. The realization that a business cannot 
depend entirely on advertising, its dis- 
tributor organization, personal selling ef- 
forts, or on any other single phase of the 
marketing eflort. The type of sales com- 
pensation plan used often has a substan- 
tial influence on sales and profits from 
sales. Sales territory lines, the degree of 
selective selling, the sales presentation, 
changes that are taking place in the over- 
all competitive environment, product 
modifications to meet changes in con- 
sumer buying tastes and habits, reap- 
praisal of advertising budgets in the light 
of current trends, the development of 
promotional efforts that earn increased 


sales support at the counter, and many 

other factors may all have a significant 

influence in determining competitive 
strengths and future sales opportunities. 

Research methods have been developed 

which make possible a coordinated study 

of the elements in the total marketing 
process. 

3. The cost of the “integrated analysis” can 
be less than that of a series of studies of 
consumers, trade, advertising, etc., be- 
cause smaller samples can be used. 

4. Greater interest and cooperation in the 
study can be obtained from all members 
of management because everyone can ex- 


pect to find results of value to his opera- 
tion. 


It is only within the past relatively few 
years that management is beginning to re- 
alize that the same kind of scientific ap- 
proach that has long been widely employed 
in plant and production problems is also 
available in the study of markets and the 
practical solution to marketing problems. 
Just as every machine and piece of produc- 
tion equipment is today an integrated unit 
of a carefully planned whole, so can the 
many “parts” of the marketing operation be 
evaluated and coordinated into a program 
where, similarly, each individual function 
will be making its proper and most efficient 
contribution to the total. 


R. C. ALLEN 
Stewart, Dougall & Associates, Inc. 
New York, New York 


A NEW QUESTIONNAIRE DESIGN 


INCE 1952, we have been experimenting 

with the use of a semimechanical ques- 
tionnaire embodying some unique design 
characteristics. Although it requires more 
than usual preliminary planning, the ques- 
tionnaire offers many advantages in in- 
creased accuracy of reporting; in improved 
field efficiency; in mechanical processing; 


and in reduced costs in printing, mailing, 
and handling. 

Ideal questions for use with this new sys- 
tem are those which can be entirely pre- 
coded. However, open-end or unstructured 
questions can be used and, in one test, such 
questions constituted more than 50 per cent 
of the study's total content. Actually, the 
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only objection to such questions is that the 
optimum aim of this system is to confine 
all responses to one side of a single, con- 
veniently sized answer sheet. We have been 
able to work within this optimum limita- 
tion even in the case of studies which, by 
conventional methods, would require as 
many as eight 11” x 14” pages. 

With this system, question and response 
functions are treated separately. To illus- 
trate how this is accomplished, reference 
will be made to the use of the design in a 
recently completed study conducted for the 
television broadcasting industry. 

This study, primarily concerned with 
methods of gathering information on tele- 
vision viewing, required that identical data 
be sought by telephone and personal inter- 
viewing techniques. This called for three 
separate question sequences and color cod- 
ing, to differentiate the three day parts dur- 
ing which interviewing was conducted. Con- 
ventional questionnaire design would have 
involved three separate printings of the re- 
quired number of eight-page forms. By the 
present method, single, 8” x 13” sheets pro- 
vided more than ample room for all re- 
sponses—in precoded form. The components 
of this system comprise question manuals 
and answer sheets. One question manual 
and as many answer sheets as there are in- 
terviews to be obtained by the individual 
interviewer constitute a single, self-con- 
tained package. 

The question manual consists of front 
and back covers made of four-ply Bristol 
board of identical size. This is rigid enough 
to form a convenient writing surface when 
the questionnaire is in use as well as to sup- 
port the necessary components of the sys- 
tem. Spiral binding is used to unite front 
and back covers and to bind, in book form, 
the questions and instructions. Inside the 
front cover, a pocket is affixed. In this, all 
required answer sheets are placed together 
with whatever stimulus cards or other ma- 
terials may be needed. 

Centered in the top of the back cover are 
two metal studs, extending approximately 
one-fourth inch above the inside surface. 
Uniform location of these positioning pegs 


—upon which each answer sheet is placed 
for use—is fairly critical, as will presently be 
seen. 

In use, the interviewer removes an answer 
sheet from the front pocket and places it 
upon the positioning pegs behind all of the 
question pages. Thus, questions and specific 
instructions relating to them are always di- 
rectly associated with the space provided 
for entry of response in each answer sheet. 
After completion of the interview, the 
filled-in answer sheet is returned to the 
pocket in the front of the book. There is no 
likelihood of losing or misplacing individual 
sheets, and it is virtually impossible for the 
interviewer to miss a question through over- 
sight. 

The outside cover dimensions of the ques- 
tion manual used in the study under dis- 
cussion are 814” x 13”. The answer sheets 
are one-half inch narrower and of the same 
length. Whether used for personal inter- 
viewing on the doorstep or for recording 
telephone information, this book-form unit 
was found to be wholly convenient and 
practical. 

A section of the answer sheet used in this 
study is shown in Figure 1. The small nu- 
meral in the top of each entry box identifies 
IBM card columns. The interviewer's entry 
may be either in the form of a code, com- 
pleting the column data for the keypunch 
operator, or as a write in of responses for 
subsequent coding by processing clerks. In 
this particular case, it was possible to pre- 
code the entire questionnaire except for the 
respondent's name and address and the in- 
dividual identification of household mem- 
bers. Neither of these was to be punched 
into the cards. 

How each question and its appropriate 
answer space is unified is shown in Figure 2, 
representing one of the bound-in pages of 
the question manual as it overlies the an- 
swer sheet, which is held in place on the 
positioning peg. Sinve each successive page 
of the question manual represents a reduc- 
tion in height from the preceding one, each 
lies directly beneath the appropriate area 
of the answer sheet. 

In the illustration, the instructions which 
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MAPRED POLITZ RESEARCH, INC. 


2710 Park Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y. 


NOTE: USE THIS FORM POR INTERVIEWS MADE BEFORE 
TWELVE 0’ CLOCK NOON, ONLY! 


TELEVISION AUDIENCE SURVEY 


RECORD OF ATTEMPTED INTERVIEWS PRECEDING THIS INTERVIEW: 


answer |] 


ENTER 
DATE 


Refusal 


TIME 


This is the__pousehold called in Location No, (5-7) Telephone No. 


(8) 


Respondent: Male head 9-1 Wife __2 Female head __3 Son__4 Daughter Other Other 7 


iy ip 


dentification of sehold Members vu iP 


CODED REPLIES TO 


ENTERED IN THIS BLOCK 


— 


= 


2 A 4 5 


SIGHT-CHECK PUNCH FOR 
TABUL.ATING CONTROL 


BETWEEN 6:P.M. AND MIDNIGHT LAST NIGHT 


6 jas |30 |45|7 


1s | |9 19 45 


WUALTIPLE RESPONSES 
TO 72 SEPARATE 
QUESTIONS WERE 
ENTERED in Tas 

SECTION 


guide the interviewer at every step of ques- 
tioning are shown in italics. In the original 
questionnaire, however, instructions are 
printed in red, and the questions in black. 
The linear bar at the very top of the ques- 
tion page always underlies exactly those 
boxes in which answers are to be entered. 
What makes this system so eminently 
practicable costwise is the fact that the ques- 
tion pages need not be printed. If only a few 
interviewers are involved, they may be in- 
dividually typed; for a larger staff, mimeo- 
graph, multigraph, or offset methods may 
be used to reproduce typed copy. The only 


Ficure 1 


important specification to the compositor 
is the vertical positioning of material on the 
page: it must be so placed that the sheet 
can be cut to appropriate height to lie ex- 
actly under the answer area when in use. 
The importance of this separation of 
question and answer functions can be seen 
in a typical example. Assume that 5,000 
interviews are scheduled for assignment 
to 100 interviewers. If the questionnaire 
(printed conventionally) occupies eight 
pages, the result is 40,000 pages to be 
printed, mailed twice, and handled through 
every stage of processing. In addition, 100 
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ENTER ANSWERS TO ALL QUESTIONS ON THIS PAGE IN BOXES ABOVE RED BAR 


1. Bo you rent or own your home? (# “Ou” SKIP TO 0.3) 


2. In order to help us classify this neighborhood stetisticelly, 
we'd like to get an approximate idea of its rents. For in- ENTER 
stence, do you mind telling me if you pay: 


At least $30 but less then §50......... 2 
At least $50 but less than $75......... 3 
At least $75 but less than $150........4 | 


How long heave you lived at this eddress? 


Less than j month......1 1 year to § years..... 
1 month to 6 months....2 S years or more....... Ss 
6 months to yeer.....3 Don’t kmow............ 


Where did you live before you moved to this eddress? . 

(NOT STREET AOORESS; JUST CITY, TOWN, STATE) (4 

Seme city....1 Seme county..... 2 Sewe state... 3 

Other stete....4 Don’t know..... 

Do you have « television set in your home now? 
Mo..... 2 0.13) WO. IN BOX 5 


6. Is your television set equipped to receive UHF? 
No.....4 


Is your television set equipped to receive color brosdcests? 
000F 


Could you tell me what stations or channels you usuelly 
tune-to at least once a week? 


Wes your T.V. set tuned in st el] yesterday? ENTER COOE 
We. 


(SHIP TO @. 13) (9) 
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sets of instructions to interviewers will re- new system was used. Mailing, editing, key- 
quire reproduction in some form and must punching, and other processing costs were 


also be mailed. similarly reduced, although obviously not 
By the new method, only 5,000 answer all to the same degree. 
sheets and 100 question manuals are re- Interviewers have been uniformly enthu- 


quired. In one actual instance of use, print-  siastic about the new form. They find the 
ing costs quoted at $1,150 for 5,000 con- simple coding requirements no more diffi- 
ventional questionnaires became $214.20, cult than the use of check marks in any pre- 
including all bindery operations, when the coded rubric, and they like the compact, 


CHECK ANSWER 
BOX 
eax 
@ 
ENTER COOE 
WO. iN GOX 
4. 
5. 
(3) 
ont 
IN Bax 
(6) 
WO. iN BOX 
8. @ 
IN BAK 
9. 
Don’t know: ..¥ 
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single package which includes everything 
needed for the assignment. Many of them 
have expressed satisfaction, also, at the in- 
clusion of detailed instructions associated 
with every question. The likelihood of for- 
getting procedures explained in separate 
instructions is reduced to zero, since mem- 
ory is not required at all and the instruc- 
tions can be read in relation to the specific 
element to which they apply at the precise 
moment of use. 


rk. Georrrey SHernern’s contribution 
D to the discussion of approaches to 
marketing’ has more than academic appli- 
cation, even though it be discussed by those 
of us with primarily academic interests. 

Dr. Shepherd criticizes the traditional 
classroom approaches which revolve around 
the institutional, functional, or commodity 
viewpoints. He wants, instead, to orient 
marketing problems around the concept 
of the market. With this orientation, I 
would heartily agree. At the same time, I 
would like to dissent as to the specific mar- 
ket criterion he proposes and suggest an 
alternative one. 

Orienting marketing to the market, rather 
than vice-versa, is long overdue. If market- 
ing is an art at all, it is a practical art. It ex- 
ists to provide consumers with what they 
want, when and where they want it. Hence, 
students should be taught to make decisions 
in terms of serving markets. “The market is 
primal,” as Breyer once put it, “and market- 
ing is secondary.” The limitations of the 
functional and institutional approaches are 
clearly brought out by Dr. Shepherd. Their 
chief weakness is their lack of market orien- 
tation. 

What is this market? Dr. Shepherd, think- 


‘Geoffrey Shepherd, “The Analytical Problem 
Approach to Marketing,” THE JOURNAL OF MARKETING 
(October 1955). PP. 


THE ANALYTIC PROBLEM APPROACH TO 
MARKETING AND MARKET POTENTIALS 


It has been found, in practice, that re-use 
of the question manual binders is undesir- 
able. Interviewers are instructed to discard 
the covers, and to return only the answer 
sheets and the question (and instruction) 
pages. 


Davin F. WoLFEe 


Alfred Esty Company, Inc. 
New York, New York 


ing chiefly of agricultural markets, proposes 
that “an appropriate criterion by which to 
measure performance in agricultural mar- 
keting is the concept of the perfect market 
under conditions of atomistic competition.” 
These conditions have been elaborated in 
many economic texts: the seller has no con- 
trol over price; he can sell unlimited 
amounts at the going price; the product is 
homogeneous; buyers and sellérs have per- 
fect knowledge of the market. Ordinarily, 
this would mean that all participants would 
be in the same place, but Dr. Shepherd al- 
lows for variations of price because of dif- 
ferences in time, place, and form. 

These conditions, however, are not realis- 
tic. A perfect market does not exist. If it 
did, exchange would be automatic. There 
would be no need for marketing activity. 
The marketing tasks would be eliminated, 
not by performance but by definition. It is 
precisely because exchange is not automatic, 
however, that marketing does exist. Its job 
is not so much to change the market as to 
make the market operative in the face of 
obstacles to its automatic working. You can 
make a perfect market for wheat by moving 
all consumers to the midwest. But you will 
satisfy more people if you can devise more 
efficient ways to bring wheat wherever they 
want to use it. 

Is there not, then, some way to preserve 
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the market orientation without the criterion 
of a perfect market to vitiate that approach? 
One possible solution is the approach based 
on market potentials. 

It is inadequate to define a market as ei- 
ther a person, place, or process. Each of 
these notions needs supplementation in 
order to furnish a complete framework 
for the student. This supplementation is 
grounded in the basic fact which character- 
izes every market: separation of producers 
and consumers. In an exchange economy, 
this separation is the basic relationship to 
be analyzed. The study of the expansion 
and contractions of this separation, there- 
fore, are the primary concern for both busi- 
nessman and student. 

Separation in itself, of course, will never 
generate an exchange. Producers of wheat 
in Iowa and consumers of bread in Boston 
are separated, but no exchange will occur 
until an outside catalyst is brought in to 
close the gap and consummate the ex- 
change. Until this is done, there is no ac- 
tual but only a potential exchange. 

Here, the widely used concept of market 
potential can be fitted in. This term is a 
common place for the opportunities that ex- 
ist for a product within some parameter 
such as an area, a period of time, or an in- 
come range. It is the starting point for the 
marketing campaign, for it shows what can 
be done. Note that it is used of unrealized 
opportunities, undeveloped territories, un- 
saturated markets. It is only because some- 
one has not done a marketing job that the 
potential exists. In other words, the greater 
the separation of producer and consumer, 
the greater the potentiality in the market 
relation, and, consequently, the greater the 
opportunity for exploitation. This is what 
businessmen mean when they use the term, 
and it is what we mean when we use it 
academically. 

Potentiality, to be useful, needs dimen- 
sions. We must, therefore, be able to map 
out the dimensions of the market. This re- 
quires: (1) an analysis of the nature of the 
dimensions (that is, a theoretical model of 
the market) and (2) measurement of these 
dimensions. 


A theoretical model of a market is based 
on the separation that forms the basis of the 
market relation. In how many ways can pro- 
ducers and consumers be separated? Obvi- 
ously, there is physical separation in space. 
This means, in turn, a time lag between 
production and consumption, With a sys- 
tem of private property and individual pos- 
session, there necessarily arises a separation 
in ownership. Difference in ownership, how- 
ever, means differences in valuation. A sep- 
aration of valuation must be present. But 
you cannot desire what you do not know, 
and a consumer does not automatically 
know what a producer is doing. There is 
separation in the knowledge necessary to 
motivate an exchange. Finally, since mass 
production tends to homogenize output 
while all consumers are individually differ- 
ent, there arises what can be called a sepa- 
ration of individual differences. 

These are the six dimensions of a market: 
space, time, ownership, valuation, percep- 
tion, and individual differences. They make 
up the market potential and determine mar- 
keting activity. In the classroom, they are 
the facts to be analyzed; in the marketplace, 
they are the facts to be synthesized in order 
to generate sales. 

In anticipation of an objection, it should 
be pointed out, first, that the dimensions 
are not homogeneous but heterogeneous. 
Space and time have different units of meas- 
urement. But where a consumer lives and 
when he wants a commodity, both have a 
bearing on the market process even apart 
from his psychological motivation. Like the 
businessman, the student must be able to 
translate what he measures into costs and 
prices, but this postulates first measurement 
of the primary units of each dimension. The 
student who confines himself exclusively 
within the walls of price-quantity demand 
curves will not see many of the biggest mar- 
ket potentials. 

What of measurement itself? Many in- 
genious methods can be employed to deter- 
mine time and space dimensions in a mar- 
ket. Value is a monetary unit expressed in 
prices and costs. Perception measures of 
many types have been attempted by adver- 
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tising research agencies. Ownership and in- 
dividual differences will probably require 
new techniques from those known at pres- 
ent. Such techniques must be found because 
businessmen face these potentials daily. If 
marketing science is to assist marketing 
management, then the challenge is met, not 
by denying that the market potentials ex- 
ist but rather by demonstrating a technique 
for dealing with them. 


In summary, this is an alternative mar- 
ket-centered approach to marketing prob- 
lems. It seconds the suggestions of Dr. Shep- 
herd, but it substitutes market potentials 
for the concept of the perfect market as the 
criterion because it is felt that these dimen- 
sions describe more realistically what a mar- 
ket is. 

MCcINNeEs 
Weston College 


BREAD BUYING HABITS 


HE competitive struggle for bread mar- 

kets has recently been highlighted by a 
consumer survey in a western city. Knowl- 
edge of the impact of advertising on brand 
preferences and better understanding of 
consumer bread-buying habits motivated 
the survey. A probability sample of 500 
households was covered. While representa- 
tive of but one city, the conclusions may 
nevertheless be of interest to bakers in other 
markets. Methodologically, the survey was 
of interest because of its success in getting 
at consumer motivation in buying particu- 
lar brands of bread by use of regular inter- 
viewers, who were given special instructions 
on the necessity for probing more deeply 
into the housewives’ thinking than in more 
usual market surveys. 


Brand Competition 


The survey confirmed the fact that two 
wholesale bakers were running neck and 
neck for market domination. Answers to 
two questions emphasized this point. The 
first revealed the pattern of actual bread 
purchases by brands, and the second, brand 
preferences for white bread. 

Brands A and B together accounted for 
about 60 per cent of the large white bread 
purchased by households in the city, with 
each brand having about go per cent of the 
market. Brand C was a poor third, while 
Brand D (a grocery-chain brand) had but 
7-5 per cent of the market for large white 


bread. Another 7.6 per cent of the market 
went to buyers with no specific brand pref- 
erence. The remaining 12.6 per cent was 
shared by several smaller wholesale brands 
and local retail bakers. 

The answers on brand preferences for 
large white bread were much the same as 
the answers on actual purchases. Brand B 
had a slight edge with 29.8 per cent to 28.1 
per cent for Brand A. Brand C showed about 
the same preference rating, 11.8 per cent to 
12.4 per cent as purchased. These ratings 
indicate a rather high consistency in the re- 
sponses and wide distribution and availa- 
bility of the preferred brands. 

Those not buying the preferred brand 
gave the following reasons for not doing so:! 


Liked a change once in a while 

Not handled by store 

Handled by store but sold out 

Other brands seem or feel fresher 

Other brands more convenient 

Changed because of advertising, 
the children, or other reasons 


Two facts highlight the keenly com- 
petitive nature of the bread market. One is 
that over half of those who gave their pref- 
erence for a specific brand do not always 


* The replies to this question were not tabulated 
for other brands. Inspection indicated essentially 
the same pattern for Brand B. 


Per 
47-7 
9.8 
24.6 
6.5, 
3-3 
8.1 
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buy it. The other is the reason why they oc- 
casionally get some other brand. Bread is a 
staple article of diet and to many consum- 
ers is nothing else. “Bread is bread,” they 
say, and pick up the first soft loaf. 

It is, therefore, of interest to discover the 
reasons people give for choosing preferred 
brands. (See Table 1.) The preponderant 
reason was advertising. Bread buyers appar- 
ently read the ads. With 78 per cent of the 


one. Brand A was also favorably mentioned 
as to texture. Significant as a reason for 
buying Brand A was the 12 per cent who 
said friends or relatives had recommended 
it. 


Brand Loyalty 


A hard core, amounting to about one out 
of every four white bread consumers an- 
swering the question on brand loyalty, was 


Taste l 
REASONS FOR PREereRRING Branns A AND B 


Brand A Brand B 


Per cent 


Advertising 
In the store or point of sale 
Display in store 
Tried and liked it 
Retailers urged it 
Media advertising 
Billboard 
Newspaper 
Radio 
Magazines 
Others not specified 
Freshness 
Flavor 
Texture 
Friends or relatives recommended 
Support local bakery 
Children like it 
Miscellaneous reasons 


58.7 


3.3 
10.8 


Note: Percentages add to more than 100 since many respondents gave more than one reason. 


reasons given for preferring Brand A and 
59 per cent for Brand B, advertising plays a 
major role in shaping consumer preferences. 
Other reasons are not to be ignored. People 
want fresh bread; they want bread with a 
good flavor and texture, Some consumers 
rely on the advice of friends and relatives. 
Some express loyalty to local business. 
Brand A, for example, is produced by a lo- 
cal businessman who frequently advocated 
“buy at home” in competition with national 
brands. The fact that 10 per cent of the rea- 
sons given mentioned this point suggests 
that such advertising has a strong impact. 

Apart from advertising, Brand B won its 
friends through freshness of the product, 
$1.1 per cent so indicating to 20.5 per cent 
for Brand A. Flavor was more important 
for Brand A than for Brand B by two to 


persistently loyal to a preferred brand for 
nine years or more. This group varied from 
15, per cent for Brand A to 95, per cent for 
the older established Brand B. The median 
length of adherence to a preferred brand 
appeared to be five years, with three years 
for Brands A and C and five years for Brand 
B and for all others. 

Of particular interest to the advertising 
agency was the fact that the greatest in- 
creases in Brand A preferences had followed 
closely on the heels of their advertising 
campaigns over the last two or three years. 


Previous Brand Preferences 


Seventy respondents (14 per cent) could 
not recall their previous brand preferences, 
and 175 ($5 per cent) more had had no pre- 
vious preference. Table III reveals the an- 


Reason 
97.7 
18.8 205 
94 Ss 
6.8 
26 08 
58.9 382 
179 44 
M5 10.7 
12.8 148 
27 5.2 
34 08 
26 26 
20.5 
13.7 66 
6.8 
120 
102 
60 
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Taare Il 
DuRraTION OF Branp LOYALTY 
Percentages of January 1955 consumers of white bread by years they 
became customers of present preferred brands 


Brand A 
preference 
customers 


All white bread 


Year customers 


Brand B 
preference 
customers 


Brand C 
preference 
customers 


Per cent 


1946 or before 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1958 
1954 


Total 


Based on replies by 415 (83 per cent) of the respondents. The other 85 
(17 per cent) could not recall or did not answer this question. 


swers for the remaining 255 respondents 
(51 per cent). 


Ill 
Paevious Brand PRerereNnces FoR Present BRanp 
Customers—Wuitre Brean 


Present 
Previous Brand Preferences 


Brand Preferences Brand A Brand B Brand C 


Per cent 


Brand A 74 
Brand B $8.5 
Brand C 10.3 
No brand preference 28.2 
Miscellaneous brands 12.0 
Could not recall 11.0 


14.0 
475 
14.8 
16.3 


Total 100.0 100.0 


It may be significant that the median 
length of time bread consumers had used 
their last previous preferred brand was 
three years. This figure falls within the me- 
dian range (3 to 5 years) of time white bread 
consumers reported their use of present pre- 
ferred brands. If, as these findings suggest, 
brand loyalty for white bread has a turn- 
over of from three to five years, bakers and 
their advertising agencies may find here a 
useful clue to promotional programs. 


Reasons for Quitting a Particular Brand 


An open-end question was asked about 
the reasons why former users of Brand A 


had shifted to some other brand. The chief 
reason cited fell under the heading of mo- 
notony. Such comments as “the family 
wanted a change” or “we got tired of it” ac- 
counted for 45, per cent of the replies. Some 
15, per cent shifted because their favorite 
chain store did not handle the brand. Ten 
per cent of the reasons cited related to ad- 
vertising by the present brand. Another 10 
per cent indicated that they switch back 
and forth between different brands, obvi- 
ously not a direct answer to our question. 
Among other reasons given for quitting 
their previously preferred brand were: 


“Freshness of other bread” 

“Dried out too fast” 

“Liked texture of other better” 

“Too moist, not cooked enough” 

“No good in sandwiches” 

“Got a moldy loaf one time, so changed” 
“For dietary reasons” 


Pursuing the same idea further, those 
who had used a particular brand at one 
time or another but did not use it now nor 
immediately prior to the present one were 
asked, “What are the reasons you don’t usu- 
ally buy it now?” A variety of answers was 
obtained. 

Brand A was not fresh enough. Brand B 
had very poor texture and it was too 
doughy, moist, and soggy. Competitive con- 


194 
216 14.5 $5.2 184 
5.3 34 66 41 
2.7 0.9 25 2.0 
4.0 43 5.7 
15.8 17.1 15.6 16.3 
73 7.7 49 82 
12.3 18.8 7A 16.3 
115 12.8 8.2 16.3 
16.5 20.5 13.9 18.4 
| 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
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ditions affected the market for both brands. 
Brand A faced competition from B and 
D. Brand B was affected by advertising, 
convenience, preference for local retail and 
wholesale bakers and other brands. “Use 
factors” affected the market for both brands. 
“No brand preferences” were cited as rea- 
sons for not buying either Brand A or 
Brand B. 


Quality Factors in Bread Buying 


To measure the relative importance of 
quality factors found in bread, housewives 
were asked to indicate on a five-point rating 
scale the degree of importance attached to 
each of the following nine factors: Nourish- 
ing, Freshness, Flavor, Vitamin Content, 
Moistness, “Keeping” Quality, Toasting 
Quality, Appetizing Appearance, Appetiz- 
ing Smell. Opportunity was afforded to add 
to this list, but very few additions were 
made. 


pearance ranked second; Flavor, third; and 
Toasting Quality, fourth. 

Housewives generally had in mind sev- 
eral qualities which they considered im- 
portant in bread and which they found in 
large measure in the brand of bread they 
preferred. Flavor and Freshness rated high 
on their lists, with Appearance and Toasting 
Quality next in line. Vitamin Content 
ranked at the bottom of the list. 


Implications for Marketing Strategy 


Since this survey was designed to measure 
the impact of advertising on brand prefer- 
ences and to gain new light on consumer 
bread-buying habits and motivation, what 
conclusions may be drawn? Given a good 
product, which means an attractive, fresh 
loaf of good flavor and toasting quality, ad- 
vertising is highly important in consumer 
motivation. Promotional strategy for bread 
should recognize that: (1) It is possible to 


Taste IV 
Quatity Factors Bread Buyinc 


Percentage Rating 
Important or 


Very Important 


Qualities 
Sought 
in Bread 


Degree to Which Qualities 
Were Found in Preferred 
Brand of White Bread 


Percentage 
Rating Good 
or Very Good 


Per cent 
Flavor 
Freshness 
Toasting Quality 
Appetizing Appearance 
Appetizing Smell 
Nourishing 
“Keeping” Quality 
Moistness 
Vitamin Content 


Freshness 

Appearance 
Flavor 

Toasting Quality 
Moistness 

“Keeping” Quality 
Appetizing Smell 
Nourishing 

Vitamin Content 


Table IV shows that Flavor was voted as 
important or very important (points 4 and 
5 on the rating scale) by go per cent of the 
housewives as a quality sought in bread 
buying. Freshness was second, with 84 per 
cent of the consumers rating it important 
or very important. Similarly, ‘Toasting 
Quality ranked third; Appetizing Appear- 
ance, fourth; and so on. Freshness, at the 
top of the right-hand list, means that 78 
per cent of the housewives rated their 
preferred brand of white bread to be good 
or very good, fresh or very fresh (points 4 
and 5, on the rating scale). Appetizing Ap- 


build a solid core of consumer loyalty to a 
particular brand in as many as one third 
of the customers. To gain this objective, the 
quality of the bread must be maintained, 
and widespread distribution—in choice spots 
on the bread shelf in good outlets—is nec- 
essary. (2) Bread consumers in general 
appear to shift their loyalties to another 
brand about every three to five years. This 
loyalty turnover rate appears to stem from 
a sense of monotony and a desire for some- 
thing new or different. The baker who 
wants to overcome this tendency should 
consider a program of product improve- 


“Percent 
78 
74 
74 
71 
71 
65 
62 
55 
37 
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ment, new and fresh packaging, and appro- 
priate advertising geared into the consum- 
ers’ turnover cycle. 

Whether or not these findings about con- 
sumer reactions to a staple, everyday neces- 
sity such as bread may have implications 
for other consumer staples has not of course 
been answered by this survey. The same re- 
search method should yield satisfactory re- 
sults on consumer motivation for other sim- 


N a recent issue of this JouRNAL, N. D. 
Rothwell fired a blast at motivation re- 
search.' Her attack deserves a careful reply 
because it has been widely circulated and 
because it contains a number of errors in 
fact and in interpretation. 

Briefly, Mrs. Rothwell’s charges against 
motivation research were these: Projective 
tests do not show which “underlying and 
otherwise unconscious drives” will be trans- 
formed into action and which will not. 
“Projective tests (with the possible excep- 
tion of the Rorschach) ... lack norma- 
tive data.” Projective tests “olten elicit 
mere stereotyped responses” and do not 
“invariably tap compelling and vital moti- 
vational material.” The results of projec- 
tive tests are affected by “momentary im- 
pulses and moods, by interaction between 
the tester and the subject, by the time and 
place of the tests, and by how they are 
analyzed.” Projective techniques have been 
“badly employed and sadly abused” in mar- 
ket research. And “the possible distortion 
in interpretation (of unstructured material) 
is immeasurable.” 

These charges contain enough truth to 
make them worth serious attention by any- 
one interested in motivation research. How- 
ever, some of them are tcchnically incorrect, 


*Rothwell, N. D. “Motivational Research Re- 


visited,” THE JOURNAL OF MARKETING, Vol. XX, Oc- 
tober 1955, PP. 150-154. 


IS MOTIVATION RESEARCH REALLY AN 
INSTRUMENT OF THE DEVIL 


ilarly conditioned products. And the results 
on bread might very well be paralleled for 
some of these items. 


NATHANAEL H. ENGLE 
University of Washington® 


* The author was assisted in the planning and 
conduct of the research by Mrs. Edith Dyer Rain- 
both, Assistant Director, Washington Public Opin- 
ion Laboratory, University of Washington. 


some are highly exaggerated, and some 
apply to only the most irresponsible re- 
search practitioners. Specifically, Mrs. Roth- 
well’s charges lack justification on the fol- 
lowing counts: She erroneously equates 
motivation research with projective testing 
and “depth” interviewing. She condemns 
projective techniques for shortcomings 
which have little to do with their market 
research applications. She picks out faults 
of poor research in general and lays them 
all at the doorstep of motivation research. 
And she rejects a useful set of tools because 
at times they have been used improperly. 
Let us examine these points one at a time. 

The Rorschach, the Szondi, the Thematic 
Apperception Test—all the projective tech- 
niques—have an aura of clinical mystery 
about them which inflates their news value. 
Because of this appeal, projective tests have 
come to stand out from other techniques 
used to study motivation, and Motivation 
Research—with a capital M and a capital 
R—has somctimes been construed to mean 
psychological tests, “depth” interviews, and 
nothing else but. This is an extremely nar- 
row view. Any research designed to find out 
why people do things is legitimately called 
“motivation research” regardless of the 
technique employed. Some of the current 
techniques are comparatively new to mar- 
ket research, but some have been around 
for a long time. It is as big a mistake to 
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equate motivation research with projective 
testing as it is to equate carpentry with the 
use of a chisel. Most carpenters do use 
chisels from time to time, but they use 
many other tools as well—and, it is impor- 
tant to note, not all chiselers are carpenters. 

Mrs. Rothwell’s second error is implicit 
in her assertion that projective tests “lack 
normative data” of the kind possessed by 
the “better known intelligence tests.” This 
complaint is based upon the assumption 
that the projective tests used in market re- 
search are standard instruments lifted bod- 
ily from the clinic and applied without 
alteration to marketing problems. This as- 
sumption is seldom correct. Motivation 
studies usually require new instruments es- 
pecially designed for the job, just as new 
questionnaire studies usually require new 
questionnaires. What markct research needs 
to borrow from the clinic is skill in develop- 
ing and applying projective techniques—not 
a normed set of inkblots, pictures, or incom- 
plete sentences. 

The same reasoning applies to Mrs. Roth- 
well’s use of articles from psychological 
journals to discredit the market research 
uses of projective methods. The authors 
she quotes do point out genuine limitations 
of projective tests, but most of them do this 
in the process of evaluating specific tests in 
clinical situations. None of the quoted au- 
thors comes to the conclusion that projec- 
tive methods in general are invalid, and 
none of their experimental results can be 
applied intact to marketing studies. Mar- 
keting studies differ from clinical studies 
in many important respects, and it is a 
mistake to assume that research results can 
be generalized {freely from one area to the 
other. 

Another objection to Mrs. Rothwell’s at- 
tack is that many of the crimes she pins 
on motivation research are defects of re- 
search in general, not brand new sins in- 
vented by motivation goblins. She takes the 
trouble to point out, for example, that 
projective tests are affected by “momentary 
impulses and moods, by interaction between 
the tester and the subject, by the time and 
place of the tests, and by how they are 


analyzed.” What research results are not so 
affected? She also objects to projective tests 
because they do not show which “underly- 
ing and otherwise unconscious” drives will 
“ring cash registers” and which will not. 
Again, the problem applics across the board. 
No research technique, taken by itself, will 
show which drives will ring cash registers. 
This prediction is an exceedingly difficult 
one, and it is likely to be successful only 
when all the relevant information has been 
assembled and evaluated. Projective tech- 
niques can often supply a useful part of 
this information. It is foolish to reject them 
just because they do not do the whole job 
by themselves. 

Finally, Mrs. Rothwell charges that pro- 
jective techniques have been “badly em- 
ployed and sadly abused” in their market- 
ing applications and that “there is a sharp 
contrast between the hopeful but cautious 
clinicians who developed projective testing 
and the boastful claims made for it by the 
MR borrowers.” It is true that some organ- 
izations and some individuals have made 
fantastic claims for motivation research and 
that some “research” reports read like a 
combination of Science Fiction and Alice 
in Wonderland. It is also true that hot-air 
merchants have made headlines. However, 
“hopeful but cautious” researchers are in 
good supply, and advertising and market- 
ing people should know as well as anyone 
else that spectacular headlines and sensa- 
tional claims are not always true. Users of 
motivation research can keep from being 
fooled by paying close attention to the cre- 
dentials of the people they employ, and 
members of the professions involved can 
do their part by setting up machinery to 
maintain adequate standards. Psychologists, 
with similar problems in the clinical area, 
have established a code of ethics to govern 
their own behavior.2 They are now in the 


* The code of cthics is published by The Ameri- 
can Psychological Association and enforced by its 
Committee on Ethical Standards. Four of the code’s 
principles are: 

“Principle 1.44-1. Psychologists who interpret the 
science of psychology or the services of psychologists 
to the public have an obligation to report fairly 
and accurately. Exaggeration, sensationalism, super- 
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process of setting up a board to evaluate 
the services of consulting firms which apply 
for certification.* It is to be hoped that 
other professions will follow suit. 

Of Mrs. Rothwell’s criticisms, the one 
which strikes closest to a basic problem is 
her remark about the “immeasurable” dis- 
tortion possible in the interpretation of 
qualitative material. There is no doubt that 
the raw data of projective tests, depth inter- 
views, and other qualitative methods are 
particularly susceptible to distortion by the 
unchecked prejudices of the solo analyst. 
One reaction to this problem has been to 
treat the results of qualitative research as 
hypotheses for later verification by more 
quantitative techniques. Another has been 
to have the same material interpreted in- 
dependently by several analysts. Neither 
approach has been entirely satisfactory, and 
basic research on this difficult problem is 
badly needed. 

One final comment. Many discussions of 
motivation research have been haunted by 
the assumption that motivation research is 
an entity. In the article presently under 
consideration, for example, Mrs. Rothwell 
“revisited” Motivational Research, found 
it not to her liking, and drummed it out of 
the regiment. In other articles, writers with 
different motivations “revisited” motiva- 


ficiality, and other kinds of misrepresentations 
must be avoided, since these may mislead the 
public and discredit the profession. 

“Principle 2.12-1. The psychologist should refuse 
to suggest, support, or condone unwarranted as- 
sumptions, invalid applications, or unjustified con- 
clusions in the use of psychological instruments or 
techniques. 

“Principle 2.22-4. It is unethical to employ or 
to claim to have available secret or arcane tech- 
niques or procedures in clinical or consulting work. 

“Principle 261-1. In the practice of clinical or 
consulting psychology, it is unethical to use any 
procedure which is likely to deceive a client, to 
provide him with incomplete or erroneous in- 
formation or faulty instruction, or in any way to 
subject him to possible harm as a result of inferior 
services.” 

*The name of the board is The American Board 
for Psychological Services, Inc. Inquiries about the 
Board's work should be addressed to: Dr. Nathan 
Kohn, Jr., 101 So. Meramec, Room 12, St. Louis 5, 
Missouri. 


tion research and found it to be about the 
only research really worth doing. 

This tendency to treat motivation re- 
search as though it were a Thing has al- 
ready created a generous amount of con- 
fusion. Perhaps a more sensible and more 
realistic point of view would be to look 
upon motivation research as an area of in- 
vestigation—as research on motivation. 
Then, unless someone is willing to assert 
that motivation is irrelevant to marketing 
or that research on motivation is impos- 
sible, the brickbats and the plaudits could 
be reserved for specific studies—where they © 
probably belonged in the first place. 


D. WELLS 
Rutgers University and 
Benton & Bowles, Inc. 


REJOINDER 


Mr. WELLS’ criticisms of the article Mo- 
tivational Research Revisited puts me in 
mind of the person who makes a state- 
ment that some women are sluts and is 
then castigated thoroughly for an attack 
on American Womanhood. How apt this 
analogy is, I hope to make clear quite 
briefly. (Anyone interested in the issue can 
do this for himself by reading or rereading 
the article in the October 1955, copy of the 
JOURNAL instead of the following few para- 
graphs.) 

First, a short disclaimer . . . the distinc- 
tion between motivational research with a 
small m and r and with the big M and R is 
not mine, though I hope I have kept it 
scrupulously clear. I did so because those 
who are promoting MR and other fancily 
titled variations of it say that it is new, rev- 
olutionary, and great; that it represents a 
long stride toward the solution of the prob- 
lems of understanding consumer behavior. 
A search through the literature reveals 
nothing newer than the application of pro- 
jective techniques and the use of depth 
interviewing. These are what people call 
MR. Having been introduced to what is 
now called depth interviewing as well as 
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some projective devices adapted for survey 
research as long as fifteen years ago, no one 
is going to catch me in an argument about 
how new they are. What is new, I suppose, 
is the ballyhoo and the distinctions made 
between these techniques and all others. 

It is true, as my article made clear and 
Mr. Wells repeats, that all survey research 
directed at understanding consumer behav- 
ior and MR has a common problem. Be- 
cause the words reliability and validity had 
a tired textbook sound, I stated the prob- 
lem as “discrepancies between what people 
say they do or think or like and what they 
actually do, think, or like.”” Everyone who 
has had anything to do with survey research 
is faced with the problem of assuring re- 
liability and validity of his findings. But 
the problem is magnified many times as 
we move from one extreme—the simple, di- 
rect, and primitive techniques of question- 
ing and analyzing consumer responses—to 
the other extreme—the indirect, subtle, dif- 
fuse depth interviewing and projective test- 
ing. It is so magnified in the case of projec- 
tive testing that every attempt reported in 
the literature to validate test results for 
groups has met in failure. Professor John 
Dollard in a talk before the 1955 Eastern 
Annual Conference of the American Asso- 
ciation of Advertising Agencies! did a lot 
better job than | in pointing up general 
weaknesses and specific instances of failure. 

In citing the shortcomings of projective 


* Dollard, John. “The Motivation Problem Seen 
from the Viewpoint of Campus and Clinic.” Talk 
given before the Eastern Annual Conference of 
American Association of Advertising Agencies, Inc., 
October 19, 1955- 


test methods for market research, Mr. Wells 
criticizes me for having stuck to the work 
of academicians—clinical psychologists, for 
the most part. The reason for that is simple. 
No one else had written or told me about 
any work directed toward validating the use 
of these techniques in market research. I 
agree wholeheartedly with my critic that 
one should not “generalize freely from one 
area to another.” So, even if I had found 
instances where government research peo- 
ple or academicians had been successful in 
predicting performance or behavior with 
the aid of projective tests, I would have 
sought validation studies in commercial ap- 
plications or versions of the tests. What 
baffles me, however, is the suggestion that 
some mysterious difference between market 
research requirements and those of other 
research obviates the need for reliability 
and validity. 

In summary, the major point of my ar- 
ticle is the suggestion that some of the 
money and energy spent on MR be diverted 
to other kinds of research about consumer 
behavior, including, of course, research 
which can provide knowledge about moti- 
vations. The few kinds I mentioned were 
continuing and systematic study designed 
to measure the discrepancy between verbal 
responses obtained on surveys and observed 
or actual buying behavior; a greatly ex- 
panded program of experimentally de- 
signed market studies; the use of the labora- 
tory and clinic for basic research on moti- 
vation; and the adaptation of sociometric 
studies to market research. 


N. D. 
Media, Pa. 
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1. ADVERTISING 


1.1 Drug Ads: Honesty Pays. Chemical Week, 
May 19, 1956, pp. 56, 58. [w.c.] 

Ethical drug manufacturers are taking a close 
look at their advertising practices. In the last 
few years, it is estimated that doctors have had 
to reduce their advertising media reading time 
from 3% to 24 hours a weck—including time 
spent with detail men (medical service repre- 
sentatives). 

Yet, the industry spends $250 million a year to 
reach about 150,000 physicians, which includes 
sending them goo million pieces of mail a year. 

Industry representatives at a recent meeting 
of the Pharmaceutical Advertising Club in New 
York outlined a five-point prescription for their 
field. 


1. Promote drugs as an aid to, not a substitute 
for, the doctor’s skill. 
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2. Inform frankly about drawbacks of drugs. 

g- Don’t knock competitors—it hurts the 
whole industry. 

4. Tell doctors first—then the public. 

5. Don’t serve warmed-up products as new. 


1.2 Television Advertising as Viewed by Re- 
tailers. Jack B. Landis and Thomas E. 
Coffin, Journal of Retailing, Spring 1956, 
pp. 17°24. [s.c.H.] 

NBC-sponsored interviews with Fort Wayne, 
Indiana, grocery and drug store managers six 
months before and six months after the installa- 
tion of the city’s first television station indi- 
cated: “Retailers tended to be strongly inter- 
ested in television, showing an above-average 
rate of TV set acquisition . . . retailers’ aware- 
ness of national advertising for products carried 
in their stores increased appreciably, with tele- 
vision being the form of advertising noticed 
most . . . television was more likely than other 
media to cause them to stock new brands, to give 
a brand special display, or more or better shelf 
space.” 


1.3 Top Management Looks at Ad Readership 
Studies. /ndustrial Marketing, April 1956, 


pp. 117-20. [A.c.] 


To find out how much of an impression ad- 
vertising readership studies made on manage- 
ment and how such studies (Starch, Readex, 
Shepard, Fosdick) influenced management's 
thinking or attitude toward industrial advertis- 
ing, 1M asked a cross-section of company presi- 
dents and other officers: Have you looked over 
any of the readership scores on your company's 
advertising? What do you think of these find- 
ings? Have they been helpful to you in evaluat- 
ing the effectiveness of your company’s advertis- 
ing? Have they influenced the direction of any 
campaign or the amount of funds appropriated 
for advertising? 

It was found that the executives differ on the 
uses and the value of the advertising readership 
studies. 

S. S. Kahn, General Sales Manager, Parker- 
Kalon Div., Clifton, N. J., says Starch and 
Readex help, but sales and market factors are 
more vital to him in gauging ad results. 

Lewis Shere, President, Diversey Corp., Chi- 
cago, feels that his own men can tell him a great 
deal more about the effectiveness of his com- 
pany’s advertising. Therefore, his fieldmen do 
readership research for his company. 

Louis B. Stoner, President, Jacobs Mfg. Co., 


West Hartford, Conn., finds readership scores 
useful in comparing with competition. 

L. J. Fageol, President, Twin Coach Co., Kent, 
Ohio, says that he is not against readership 
scores but he does not think they always add up 
to sales wins. In his opinion, the one and only 
test of any ad is: “Does it sell?” He is, therefore, 
primarily interested in only one thing—inquiries. 

L. B. McKnight, President, Chain Belt Co., 
Milwaukee, believes that the studies conducted 
by Starch and Readex do provide a reasonably 
accurate yardstick to measure and evaluate ad- 
vertising effectiveness. As a result of these stud- 
ies, his company made some changes in both the 
physical appearance of their advertisements as 
well as in the copy appeal. Sometimes they use 
ratings as a guide in media selection. 

D. A. Gaudion, Executive Vice-President, 
Pfaudler Co., Rochester, N. Y., definitely finds 
Starch and Readex studies helpful in arriving 
at decisions involving both appropriated funds 
and the campaigning of their business paper ad- 
vertising. 

C. E. Frohman, President, Hinde & Dauch, 
Sandusky, Ohio, has been using Starch reader- 
ship studies for many years and it is his feeling 
that they constitute the best available means of 
comparing the probable impact on the reader of 
their advertising with that of other advertisers. 
The Starch studies lead to a switch from color to 
black-and-white ads, and subsequent studies in- 
dicated that the move was a proper one. 


1.4 How to Use (and How Not to Use) Reader- 
ship Studies. J. Wesley Rosberg, Jndus- 
trial Marketing, March 1956, pp. 70-73. 
[A.c.] 


In 1956 publishers, advertisers and agencies 
will spend about $5,000,000 for ad readership 
surveys of more than 40 different business publi- 
cations. 

Despite this tremendous interest in readership 
reports and despite the considerable sum that 
the tripartite advertising interests spend in gath- 
ering basic data on advertising readership, we 
find that this gold mine of information is being 
both poorly used and badly misused. 

Those who use readership reports most effec- 
tively have a good basic knowledge of how the 
studies are conducted, the limitations with re- 
spect to sampling and projectability of data, and 
if and how various sets of data can be compared. 

Four warnings: 


1. Because of the differences in survey meth- 
ods used by the four services—particularly in the 
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way they qualify a reader—the scores your adver- 
tising receives in competitive publications, stud- 
ied by two different services, should never be 
used as measures of the relative effectiveness of 
the publications. 

2. Readership percentages reported by the 
various services cannot be projected to total cir- 
culation as an indication of the total number of 
persons seeing or reading an ad. 

3. Survey samples, no matter how well chosen, 
are always subject to sampling error. For that 
reason, changes or alterations in your advertis- 
ing should be based on a study of the campaign 
or at least on the analysis of three or four ads 
in the campaign. 

4. Perhaps the greatest misuse of readership 
reports is to buy them, look at them, grunt or 
smile, then go on to “create” more ads, com- 
pletely ignoring the lessons to be learned from 
these studics. 


What studies can do: 


1. The basic purpose of readership surveys is 
to provide data which will contribute to our 
knowledge of the ways and means to improve 
the effectiveness of advertising. 

2. As a secondary purpose, readership studies 
can be used as a measure of the extent to which 
we have improved readership in relation to 
other advertising in the same publication. 


1.5 How to Evaluate Editorial Content of Busi- 
ness Papers. Merle Kingman, /ndustrial 
Marketing, March 1956, pp. 63-67. [A.c.} 


A new combination of tests has been devised, 
aimed at helping industrial advertisers and their 
agencies to evaluate the editorial content of the 
business publications in which they buy adver- 
tising space. 

The tests, referred to as check charts and au- 
dits, were developed in a year-long study con- 
ducted by Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt and 
Reed. 

The idea is that circulation figures alone do 
not necessarily tell the space buyer about the 
“climate,” the readership, the acceptance, and 
the industry excitement of a business publica- 
tion. Evaluation of editorial content, as a sup- 
plement to circulations data, can help him find 
out these things and thereby can enable him to 
do a better job of selecting media in which his 
advertising will be most effective. 


16 More for Almost Everyone. Business Week, 
March 17, 1956, p. 62. [R.j.1.] 


According to estimates prepared by McCann- 
Erickson, Inc., for Printers’ Ink, experiditures 
for national and local advertising reached a rec- 
ord total of $9,029,000,000. This represented a 
record increase of $865 million from 1954 to 
1955. In 1955 every medium except network 
radio shared in the increase. Again, advertising 
expenditures increased at a greater rate than 
national income. 

When one looks at the details of the alloca- 
tion of expenditures among media, there are 
several points that stand out: 


1. Advertisers’ expenditures on television in- 
creased about 25 per cent to a total of $1,500,- 
000,000. The biggest increases in television 
spending came in toiletries, automobiles, and 
food. 

2. The shift in radio’s character as an adver- 
tising medium continued, with network radio 
losing 30 per cent but offsetting this loss by sub- 
stantial gains in local and regional expenditures. 

3. Magazines gained g per cent over 1954, 
with increases in advertising being registered in 
such product classes as food, household goods 
and services, tobacco products, and travel. 

4. As usual, newspapers took the biggest single 
share of the total advertising expenditures—both 
national and local—accounting for approxi- 
mately one third of the total, which still rests 
heavily on local department store advertising 
not yet captured by TV. 


In the growing competitive struggle for na- 
tional advertising dollars, the newspapers are 
carefully watching television's inroads into last 
year’s automotive advertising. In some subdivi- 
sions of national general advertising such as 
beer, perfumes and cosmetics, and soap, there 
were evidently direct losses to television. News- 
papers are also concerned about a growing inde- 
pendence on national automotive advertising 
which has risen 58 per cent since 1950 and so is 
now the chief support of the newspapers’ na- 
tional advertising revenue. 

The pattern of reallocation of expenditures 
among advertising media has not yet been estab- 
lished, and the verdict of the impact of tele- 
vision on the total volume of advertising ex- 
penditures and their distribution will have to 
wait on the future. 
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1.7 The Absorption Rate of Ideas. George Gal- 
lup, Public Opinion Quarterly, Fall 1955, 
PP- 234-42. [W.T.K.] 

Gallup's absorption-rate concept has wide ap- 
plicability to marketing, especially in relation to 
advertising and publicity, in which estimates 
might be made of the time necessary to intro- 
duce a new product, build up brand images, dis- 
seminate attitudes about an institution, etc., by 
taking into consideration the factors given in 
the article. 

The theory: it requires a definite time for 
ideas to be accepted either by individuals or by 
groups of people. A new idea must be absorbed 
and integrated into the thinking of the indi- 
vidual before it can have tangible effects on his 
motivation and behavior. The author gives ex- 
amples of how long it may take new ideas to 
permeate a society: about fifteen years elapse 
between the introduction of a new drug and its 
general use by physicians; about twelve years is 
required for a new farming practice to become 
widely adopted by agriculturists. 

Are there any factors which, if analyzed and 
understood, may enable us to predict the rate of 
idea absorption in a given situation? Gallup pro- 
pounds the following factors: 


A. Retarding Factors: 


1. The complexity of the idea. Abstract ideas 
face mental inertia and limitations of 
understanding. 

. Difference of the idea from usual and ac- 
customed patterns. 

. Competition with prevailing ideas. If 
people have vested interests and feel 
threatened by the new idea, its absorption 
rate will be decreased. 


B. Promoting Factors: 


1. Felt need: if the new idea satisfies a long 
recurring want, it will be absorbed faster. 

2. Frequency with which the public is re- 
minded of an idea; repetition speeds ac- 
ceptance. 

3. Susceptibility to demonstration and proof. 


Gallup goes on to relate some ideas in public 


opinion sampling, education, and political 
science to his absorption-rate concept. 


1.8 Advertising Expenditmres as a Percentage of 
Sales. Advertising Age, January 30, 1956. 
[R.J.H.] 

A study of advertising expenditures by 2,300 
companies was financed by Advertising Age and 
conducted by C. H. Sandage of the University 


of Illinois. In the absence of any neat way of 
summarizing the findings, all students of ad- 
vertising are urged to see this careful, authorita- 
tive study of advertising budgets as a percentage 
of sales in a variety of industries. Although no 
brief is held for this method of determining ex- 
penditures of advertising, this study does shed 
some light on the basic question of marketing 
policy which badly needs further research. 


1.9 Tabulation of Advertising Agency Billings 
for 1955. Advertising Age, February 27, 
1956, p. 1. [R.J.H.] 

A tabulation of advertising agency billings for 
273 agencies in 1955 has been compiled for the 
twelfth consecutive year by Advertising Age. In 
1955, some 56 agencies billed individually ten 
million dollars or more which is the largest num- 
ber of agencies ever reported in this bracket. In 
1945, there were only 26 agencies in this bracket, 
and the total billings have risen from $630 mil- 
lion in 1945 to $2.5 billion in 1955 for the same 
agencies. So in rough terms, there are about two 
and a half times as many agencies in this cate- 
gory as there were in 1945 and their billings 
have quadrupled. 


1.10 Revion'’s Jackpot. David Seligman, For- 
tune, April 1956, pp. 136-38 ff. [w.7.K.] 

The power of clever advertising in building 
up a market position is demonstrated in this case 
history. Although possessed of a respected name 
and a good product, Revlon was one of many 
cosmetic firms until it sponsored the fabulous 
“$64,000 Question” television show. Successful 
from the start, this quiz program soon drew an 
estimated weekly audience of 55 million viewers. 
Its impact on the sponsor during the first year of 
operation, 1955: sales rose 54 per cent; earnings 
increased by 200 per cent; Revlon stock, initially 
offered to the public at $12 a share, was soon 
selling at three times that figure. By Wednesday, 
retailers are usually out of stock of the item 
featured the evening before. Insight is also 
afforded into the volatility of the cosmetics in- 
dustry; epic battles with advertising agencies, 
networks, and competitors; and the headaches 
engendered where consumer loyalty may shift 
overnight to a competitor with a cleverer 
“pitch.” 


1.11 What Do Your Ads Mean to Consumers? 
Howard A. Stone, Printers’ Ink, April 1, 

1956, pp. 21-Goff. 
It is becoming more important to explore 
“reader meanings.” In addition to determining 
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the number of readers, research must be able to 
reveal the extent of reader involvement in ad- 
vertisement, the kinds of meanings emerging 
from the involvement, and whether these mean- 
ings are product oriented in the sense of creating 
favorable attitudes toward the product. 

The techniques of the Starch Reader Impres- 
sion Service which are aimed at determining the 
meanings of advertisements to readers are de- 
scribed in the article. Evidence is presented that 
many readers misinterpret advertisements which 
are believed by the advertiser to be completely 
clear. An aim of the Starch techniques used is 
to focus on the interplay between reader and 
advertisement. It is recognized that the reader 
also contributes to the meanings of the adver- 
tisement as he brings his past experiences, 
thoughts, and beliefs to the advertisement. 

Six specific kinds of reader involvement are: 
identification, resistance, activity preliminary to 
buying, like-dislike of the product, overpower- 
ing elements and cohesiveness, and interest and 
attention getters, The underlying principle of 
analysis of reader responses is that while physi- 
cally the advertisement is the same for all re- 
spondents, the sameness stops there. The 
reader meanings differ from reader to reader. 
The task of the analyst is to group similar re- 
actions, find common product-oriented mean- 
ings, and to assess evidence of favorable or un- 
favorable disposition toward buying the product. 
The performance of the advertisement is then 
evaluated. 


1.12 New Census Report on Ad Agencies Shows. 
. » » Edgar Gunther and Warren A. Vie- 
row, Printers’ Ink, May 4, 1956, pp. 38-48. 
{#.J-K.] 

The authors summarize a preliminary release 
of the 1954 Census of Business on advertising 
agencies, Included is information on the num- 
ber of agencies, receipts, number of employees, 
and agency payrolls. The data are classified by 
states and by geographic divisions. 

Among the findings: agencies in 1954 reported 
receipts of $%,244,949,000. There were 5,077 
agencies in 1954 compared to 3,279 in 1948. 
Agencies have grown in numbers 12.5 per cent; 
in employees, 18.9 per cent; in payrolls, 60 per 
cent from 1948 to 1954. New York leads in 
agency receipts with 46 per cent; Illinois is 
second with 17 per cent; Michigan, California, 
and Pennsylvania follow. 


3. BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


3.1 Marketing Research Procedures. BSB-9, 
Commerce, Revised, March 1956, 6pp. 
[K.A.G.] 


A bibliography of methods and techniques, 
including government and nongovernment pub- 
lications and directories. 


3.2 Statistics and Maps for National Market 
Analysis. BSB-18, Commerce, March 1956, 
1opp. [K.A.G.] 
A source list for geographic breakdowns of 
market data useful in comparing areas and ap- 
praising market potentials. 


5. COMMUNICATION AND MARKET 
NEWS 


5.1 Facts at Their Fingertips. Chemical & En- 
gineering News, June 4, 1956, pp. 2762-64. 
[w.c.] 

Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Co. has set up 
in its main New York office a special Marketing 
Information Center. Its purpose is to provide a 
clearing house for all published information on 
scientific and commercial developments through- 
out the chemical industry. The group consists of 
six and is to be enlarged to twelve. The yearly 
budget of $100,000 includes cost of salaries, 
equipment, office space, newspaper and maga- 
zine subscriptions, and other items. Over 100 
different magazines and newspapers are covered. 
The center is set up to answer most questions 
within a few hours. In addition, information of 
value is furnished in reproduction directly to all 
people concerned individually. 


5.2 Reach Opinion Leaders... and You 
Reach the Masses. Interview with Paul 
Lazarsfeld, Printers’ Ink, May 11, 1956, 
pp. 44°50 ff. [e.j.K.] 

Lazarsfeld has developed a theory of communi- 
cation that should have practical marketing ap- 
plications. The theory (that opinion forming isa 
two-step process) is discussed in a new book, 
Personal Influence, and in this reported inter- 
view. His theories stress the role of mass media 
and opinion leaders in forming public opinion. 
Through mass media, thoughts are transmitted 
to opinion leaders in all strata of society. These 
leaders of opinion pass on the ideas which they 
have absorbed from mass communications to 
their associates. 
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Lazarsfeld found that person-to-person in- 
fluence is the most effective way to influence 
people. But what at first may be regarded as 
personal influence is actually a kind of “detour 
of influence” from mass media to the 20 per cent 
of the population who are opinion leaders and 
who in turn personally influence decision mak- 
ing in voting and marketing and fashion and 
films. 

It has been found that opinion leaders come 
from the same economic strata as the people 
who seek their advice. This results in “hori- 
zontal opinion” leadership with doctors in- 
fluencing doctors and salesgirls influencing sales- 
girls. Marketers now have the problem of stimu- 
lating opinion leaders to take favorable action 
and to do part of the selling job. This would in- 
volve finding out who the opinion leaders are 
for the particular product, then contacting them 
with the correct tested appeals for opinion 
leaders. 


6. COSTS AND EFFICIENCY 


6.1 Motivation and Increased Productivity. 
Rensis Likert, Management Reco: d, April 
1956, pp. 128-31. [J.M.R.] 


This report first traces two developments in 
management, the scientific management and the 
human relations trend; second, it describes a 
research experiment to test the effects of these 
two approaches on clerical worker productivity; 
third, management principles derived from re- 
search in human relations are offered. It is the 
belief of this reviewer that marketing people 
have unnecessarily limited their analysis of moti- 
vation to demand considerations. We can learn 
much from industrial and labor relations in our 
efforts to enhance the productivity of sales 
organizations—whether they be manufacturing, 
wholesaling, retailing, or service. 

For example, Linkert indicates that “super- 
visors who are getting the best production, the 
best motivation, and the highest level of worker 
satisfaction are employee centered rather than 
production centered.” He also notes that close 
supervision tends to be associated with lower 
productivity, while more general supervision 
seems to be related to higher productivity. These 
are the findings of studies in factory and office 
environments. To what extent are these observa- 
tions true of sales engineers, of wholesale drug 
men, of retail appliance salesmen? 

The author recounts his experience with an 
experiment to test the effect of close and general 
supervision. Imaginative marketing research 


people will find here a model on which to build. 
Parenthetically, the experiment indicated chat 
increased productivity resulted from both closer 
and more general supervision. However, shifts 
in attitude, interests, and perceptions were all 
favorable in the later case and all unfavorable 
in the former case. The long-run implications 
are clear. 

From his research, Linkert suggests two 
principles: 

(1) “Any attempt to produce a change in an 
organization will work best when the people 
whose behavior needs changing want themselves 
to change.” 

(2) “. . . an organization will perform more 
effectively when it functions as a network of in- 
tegrated and coordinated teams, each of which 
has a high team spirit, high performance goals 
related to its part of the total job, favorable 
attitudes toward its supervision and manage- 
ment, and confidence and trust in them.” 


7B. CUSTOMER ANALYSIS: 
CONSUMERS 


7B.1 The Shifting Employment 
ness Week, February 11, 
[R.J-H.] 


Seymour Wolfbein of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, in a paper given to the American 
Statistical Association, reported two employment 
shifts of consequence to marketers: employment 
figures in industries producing goods now lag 
behind those of the service industries and, 
secondly, more people now work in durable 
goods manufacturing than in nondurable goods 
industries. 

The increase in employment in durable goods 
industries is to be found chiefly in three indus- 
tries: electrical machinery, other machinery, and 
transportation equipment which taken together 
claim more than one out of every four factory 
workers. The decrease in nondurable goods in- 
dustry employment registered most heavily in 
apparel, food, and textiles which taken together 
claim only one out of every five workers, whereas 
in 1939 these three industries accounted for one 
out of every three factory workers. 

As one would expect, the reallocation of 
human resources was not uniform and there 
were in fact shifts within shifts. For example, 
transportation employment in total was reduced, 
but trucking and air transportation have risen 
sharply since 1945. However, the most significant 
shift is probably the rising employment in serv- 
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ice industries in comparison to employment in 
goods-producing industries. 

What accounts for the shift to service indus- 
tries? Perhaps the basic reason is the increase in 
productivity in manufacturing. B.L.S. figures 
show an annual average increase ranging from 
0.5 per cent to 1.5 per cent from 1939 through 
1947 and from g per cent to 3.6 per cent from 
1947 through 1953. And since 1953, unofficial 
B.L.S. data indicate that manufacturing output 
per man hour may have increased about 10 
per cent. If these estimates are even approxi- 
mately accurate, it is understandable why em- 
ployment in goods-producing industries should 
fall. 

If productivity were the only factor at work, 
one could expect employment in service indus- 
tries to decline also, Not only is the impact of 
mechanization less in the service industries but 
there are other forces at work exerting strong 
demands on the service industries. Much time 
and talk in recent months have been devoted 
to the impact of the automobile and suburbani- 
zation on the demand for personal and com- 
munity service, The growth of the service in- 
dustries is fed by the growth of population, 
shorter working week with more leisure time, 
longer vacations and more paid holidays, and, 
of course, a higher per-capita income level with 
its concomitant service demand. It would be a 
sluggish economy indeed if it did not reflect 
these basic underlying economic and social forces 
in its employment figures and other indicators of 
resource allocation. And it would be a blind 
marketer who did not read these signs of the 
times. 


7B.2 Population Movements in the Southern 
United States. Homer L. Hitt, Scientific 
Monthly, May 1956, pp. 241-45. [s.c.H.] 


A well-documented study showing that in- 
creasing urbanization and suburbanization of 
the South is very largely the result of migration 
from Southern farms. Interurban migrations are 
even more frequent, however, than this more 
highly publicized farm-urban migration. The 
combined waves have “swept the South into a 
new era of urbanization, metropolitan growth, 
and economic development.” 


7B.3 Research Study of Consumer Loyalty. 

Alan S. Donnahoe, Journal of Retailing, 
Spring 1956, pp. 14-16. [s.c.1.] 

A mail survey of Richmond, Virginia, shop- 

pers revealed that the number who made all of 


their most recent purchases of four related items 
(dresses, millinery, women’s shoes, handbags) in 
the same one of the city’s two leading depart- 
ment stores exceeded pure chance by about only 
1 per cent. However, the study did indicate that 
the purchase of one item in a given store in- 
creases the likelihood of the same customer buy- 
ing at least one other item in the same store. 


7B Brand Loyalty—What, Where, How Much? 
Ross M. Cunningham, Harvard Business 
Review, January-February 1956, pp. 116- 
128. [J.M.R.] 


As indicated in the title, this is a pioneering 
study (in techniques and aspects uncovered) of 
the what, where, and how of brand loyalty; mo- 
tivation problems have been, with justification, 
held over as a logical second step. 

The share of the market concept was adapted 
as a means of measuring brand loyalty in pref- 
erence over either the measure of customers lost 
and gained during a specific time period or the 
concept of time sequences of individual pur- 
chases. 

In order to obtain measurably accurate rec- 
ords of family purchases, Cunningham obtained 
data from the Chicago Tribune showing pur- 
chases by its consumer purchase panel for the 
years 1950-1951-1952. Information provided cov- 
ered each purchase by each family panel mem- 
ber according to family code number, codes for 
socioeconomic characteristics, brand name, size 
of package, number of units purchased, total 
price paid, and a code number of the store at 
which the purchase was made. 

Selection of products depended heavily on ex- 
tent of usage and degree of housewife influence 
in brand determination. In addition, variation 
in product type, extent of brand promotion, 
taste appeal, and newness to the market were 
considered. The products finally chosen were: 
toilet soap, scouring cleanser, regular coffee, 
canned peas, margarine, frozen orange juice, and 
headache tablets. 

In order to exclude light purchasers, minimum 
thresholds were established for each product; 
panel families buying less than the minimum 
were excluded from this study. 

Some of the more significant findings are: 


1. There is a significant amount of brand 
loyalty (for frequently purchased consumer prod- 
ucts). 

2. There is not a significant proportion of 
“loyalty-prone” families. Those who are highly 
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loyal to a brand of one product may have very 
little loyalty to a brand of another product. 

3. Purchasers have secondary loyalties. 

4- Deals have little effect on loyalty. 

5. No significant correlation is shown between 
brand loyalty and store loyalty. The author sug- 
gests further analysis here is desirable. 

6. There is no significant relationship be- 
tween size of purchase and brand loyalty. 

7. Tentatively, there are no socioeconomic 
characteristics associated with brand loyalty for 
this class of products. More analysis on this mat- 
ter is planned. 


Looking ahead, Cunningham raises some in- 
teresting questions. If brand loyalty is not car- 
ried over from one product to another, how ef- 
fective is blanket promotion? What can be 
learned about high-loyalty and low-loyalty fam- 
ilies within each product class? 


7B.5 How Big Is the Auto Market? The Con- 
ference Board Business Record, January 
1956, pp. 7-12. [J-M.R.] 

Was 1955 not only a record year but also a 
unique one for new car sales? Or did sales estab- 
lish a new norm consistent with the dimensions 
of the 1955 economy? 

Through a process of stock and flow analysis, 
“calculated” stock and sales are determined from 
changes in number of households and real dis- 
posable income and scrappage data are esti- 
mated somewhat less precisely. These “calcu- 
lated” figures are compared with actual data for 
prewar and postwar years and so arrive at a “cal- 
culated” statement of stock, sales, and scrappage 
for 1955. Actually, sales and scrappage were sub- 
stantially above calculations, whereas stock re- 
mained about in line. 

Three special circumstances are cited as ac- 
counting for the 1955 bulge in car sales: (1) truly 
new models, (2) stock market boom, and (g) un- 
precedented auto credit. 

Experience at the time of writing this review, 
May 1956, suggests that 1955 car sales may have 
borrowed from subsequent years rather than in- 
dicated a new norm. 


7B.6 Public Attitudes Toward Prescription 
Costs and the Drug Industry. A Report 
by National Opinion Research Center, 
University of Chicago (New York: Health 
Information Foundation, October 1955). 
[M.M.S.] 


A preliminary study conducted by the Na- 
tional Opinion Research Center brings to light 


some interesting facts about consumer attitudes 
toward medical expenses. The NORC survey 
was based on 2,163 personal interviews selected 
by probability sampling methods. 

Some of the findings were: 


1. Medical costs in general come in for less 
public criticism than such other elements of the 
cost of living as food prices, service charges, or 
even clothing. 

2. Most of the people who say drugs cost too 
much do not blame anyone in particular; they 
appear to accept the high prices as necessary 
even though they don’t like to pay them. 

3. Only a minority of the public spontane- 
ously mention the drug manufacturers when 
asked to name who developed particular new 
drugs. 


7B.7 Preliminary Findings of the 1956 Survey 
of Consumer Finances. Federal Reserve 
Bulletin, March 1956, pp. 224-26. Board 
of Governors of the Federal Reserve Sys 
tem, Washington, D. C. [k.A.c.] 


Reflects consumers’ January and February 
1956 attitudes rather than forecasting sales. 
Points out earlier lack of relationship between 
intentions and actions. Findings can be sum- 
marized as “more of the same.” This includes 
proportions intending to buy cars, homes, home 
repairs, and other durables. It includes expected 
future financial condition. All these were about 


as bullish as in the preceding study. Reports 


tendency for whole income structure to shift up- 


8. FINANCING 


8.1 United States Savings Bonds. Federal Re- 
serve Bulletin, May 1956, pp. 440-43. 
[W.T.K.] 


A clue to the continuing high level of liquid- 
ity of the American consumer is afforded by sta- 
tistics on holdings of savings bonds, An over- 
whelming proportion of the total savings bonds 
outstanding, $57.9 billion—about 21 per cent of 
the Federal debt—is held by more than 40 mil- 
lion individuals. Since the end of World War II, 
sales of savings bonds have exceeded redemp- 
tions, with the exception of the immediate post- 
war spending spree, 1946, and the feverish an- 
ticipatory buying at the time of the Korean War. 
Add to these savings bonds the total holdings in 
savings and loan shares ($32.4 billion), time de- 
posits ($76.6 billion), and some share of more 
than $112 billion in demand deposits and we 
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see that many American consumers have sub- 
stantially liquid assets on which to draw if the 
need arises. 


8.2 The Danger in Mortgage Debt. Gilbert 
Burch and Sanford S. Parker, Fortune, 
April 1956, pp. 124-27 ff. [w.1.K.] 


The authors view with alarm the rapid in- 
crease in mortgage debt since World War II. 
The rapidity of the increase is shown by these 
figures: between 1950 and 1955, total mortgage 
debt rose from 45 billion dollars to 89 billion 
dollars or about 100 per cent. In the year 1955 
alone, consumers obligated themselves to $17.5 
billion new mortgage debt. About once half of 
this, $8.8 billion, was for financing new homes, 
and the remainder, $8.7 billion, was on old or 
“used” houses. At the same time, the rate of re- 
payment has not kept up with the rate of new 
issue: only $4.5 billion of mortgage debt was 
paid off in 1955; the result: “more houses have 
more debt.” 

Although high, the authors do not seem to 
feel that the rate of debt creation for new hous- 
ing is too much out of line in view of the infla- 
tion and the fact that buyers are in the position 
to pay for larger and more elaborate dwellings. 
But they do {cel that the increase of debt on old 
housing is out of line and constitutes an un- 
healthy tendency. There is evidence that home 
owners whose houses were free of debt have becn 
mortgaging them to acquire funds for other pur- 
poses. Other home owners with modest mort- 
gages have been refinancing them with larger 
mortgages or have been floating second mort- 
gages (those nemeses of the “gay twenties’). The 
proceeds have been devoted to the purchase of 
consumer goods such as automobiles, appli- 
ances, solt goods, and even stocks. The inflation- 
ary effect of this leak of mortgage money is con- 
siderable, since the article estimates that about 
$5 billion in 1955 went into consumer-good 
channels (this does not include home renovation 
and repair funds). 

The authors present convincing evidence that 
the high rate of mortgage debt increase cannot 
continue far into the future without the danger 
of sudden and catastrophic collapse in the mort- 
gage market. What to do about it? Here we face 
a dilemma, Interest rates and terms cannot be 
tightened up too much without inhibiting the 
rate of new home construction, which would 
have serious repercussive effects on our economy. 
Moreover, a certain rate of used house financing 
is necessary if a turn-in market is to be main- 


tained to enable buyers of new houses to un- 
load their old houses. 

The solution postulated is gradually to reduce 
the rate of mortgage debt increase (by around 
$: billion per year) and to make the reduction 
apply mainly to the used house market. No- 
down-payment mortgages should be eliminated, 
government guarantees should be eliminated, 
and pressure should be put on lenders to be 
much more selective in assuming their risks. 


9. FOREIGN MARKETING (including Mar- 
keting by Domestic Firms in Foreign Coun- 
tries, and International Trade) 


9.1 Liberalization of Europe’s Dollar Trade. 
Organization for European Economic Co- 
operation, 200 P St., NW, Washington, 
D.C., March 1956, 135pp. [K.A.c.] 


Progress since 1953 reportedly has been great- 
est in liberalization of intangibles; then foods, 
feeds, and raw materials; least for manufactured 
goods, especially consumer items. The very ap- 
preciable increase in dollar imports of raw ma- 
terials and basic commodities seems more a re- 
sult of increased economic activity in member 
countries than a result of liberalization. The in- 
ternal economic effect of liberalization in mem- 
ber countries seems to have been favorable. The 
world situation has been favorable to liberaliza- 
tion. Gives detailed country-by-country data. 


10. GENERAL MARKETING STUDIES 


10.1 New Products: How Do You Get National 
Distribution? Dick Bruner, Printers’ Ink, 
June 1, 1956, pp. 21-23. [£.).K.] 

The Ross Federal Research Corporation's con- 
tinuing study of product intentions of 200 lead- 
ing package goods manufacturers has shown 84 
per cent are considering introducing new prod- 
ucts. The Doyle Dane Bernbach Agency has esti- 
mated that 10,000 new items will be offered to 
chain stores within a year. (The average chain 
stocks 4,000 items.) Naturally, only a few of the 
new products will be successful. 

The Ross Federal survey reported as the five 
most important reasons for failure of new prod- 
ucts: lack of a well thought out marketing pro- 
gram, lack of consumer pretesting, lack of mar- 
ket testing, insufficient product research, lack of 
product pretesting. The survey offers this com- 
ment on the two most important reasons for new 
product failure. 
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“Manufacturers are overly anxious to get the 
product on the market and build up volume. 
They do not think the problems through but 
leave many weak points in their plans. . . . Be- 
cause of lack of consumer pretesting, the manu- 
facturer is not adequately informed on how the 
consumer will react, how the product compares 
with those already on the market, the product's 
weaknesses, its strong points, and, in many in- 
stances, the exact use consumers will make of 
the product.” 

Although the odds against success of new 
products are as high as 100 to 1 in some com- 
petitive categories, new product introductions 
will continue for, “if we don’t bring out the new 
product, our competition will.” This pressure 
places a premium on the development of scien- 
tific and reliable pretesting methods. 


10.2 Small Business Is Big Business. Harry J. 
Ostlund and Stanicy C. Hollander, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Studies in Eco- 
nomics & Business, No. 18, The Univer- 
sity of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis, 
1956, 34pp. [R-£.M.] 

“Census data indicate that over 95 per cent of 
business enterprises in the United States, exclu- 
sive of farms, may be classified as small under 
almost any reasonable criterion.” This rather 
surprising statement opens a new informative 
study on the place of small business in today’s 
economy. The purpose of this study was three- 
fold: (1) to show the continuing place of small 
business in our economy; (2) to show special 
problems of entry encountered by new firms and 
sources of support for new enterprises, with par- 
ticular attention paid to the support of small 
businesses by community planning; and (3) 
problems that affect the operations of estab- 
lished small businesses and aids that are avail- 
able in solving these problems. 

The authors point out that since small busi- 
ness failures appear to be largely “infant mor- 
tality,” failure is not an inherent feature of the 
small business. Probably the outstanding prob- 
lem in small business, then, is the over-all one 
of management. This is the first and major prob- 
lem confronting a new business entering the 
competitive field. Additional problems of entry 
for the small businessman include the securing 
of capital and the determination of sales poten- 
tial. 

Community help in assisting the small busi- 
nessman and how these plans may be fitted into 


programs of civic development have been illus 
trated through descriptions of the Albert Lea 
(Minnesota) and Red Wing (Minnesota) plans 
for community development. The Albert Lea 
plan involved two principles of civic develop- 
ment—(1) a thorough survey of the community's 
employment prospects and economic opportuni- 
ties was undertaken, and (2) local committees 
were encouraged to regard the problem as con- 
tinuing responsibilities after it became appar- 
ent that the success of the program could not be 
brought about by one survey. A local corpora- 
tion was organized by businessmen of Albert Lea 
for the express purpose of finding and furnish- 
ing capital to new enterprises. This plan, inau- 
gurated in 1943, has been instrumental in raising 
employment 70 per cent, increasing retail sales 
240 per cent over the prewar period in that area. 
The authors comment that the plan has already 
been followed by a number of other communi 
ties, but there is opportunity for many more to 
do so. 

Problems of operation facing existing small 
businesses have been categorized by the authors 
as follows: (1) financial management, (2) pur- 
chasing and inventory control, (4) sales promo- 


tion, (4) personnel, and (5) production control. 
Sources of aid available to the small businessmen 
such as businessmen’s organizations, government 
agencies, suppliers, consultants, and professional 
specialists as well as books and other published 
material complete this study. 


10.3 The Marketing Story of Carnation. Harold 
E. Green and Louis F. Thomann, 
Printers’ Ink, April 27, 1956, pp. 27-64. 


Reserve Ad Power When You Need It. 
Cameron Day, Printer’ Ink, June 22, 
1956, pp. 41-64. [£.).K.] 

Printers’ Ink’s series of reports in depth of im- 
portant American marketing operations are con- 
tinued with studies of Carnation Company and 
Sinclair Oil, Carnation’s story illustrates prob- 
lems of large corporations with several divisions 
and products who must meet competition as cor- 
porate entities and as product line and individ- 
ual product sellers. Treated are Carnation’s ad- 
vertising history, new organization, effect of 
diversification, and current marketing strategy. 
Part of Carnation’s success may be attributed to 
rigid adherence to the four-part selling policy 
of the company adopted at its founding in 1899: 
(1) offer a quality product; (2) advertise it con- 
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sistently and adequately; (3) have a hard-hitting, 
aggressive sales force; (4) sell at a fair price, with 
equitable consideration for all concerned. Basic 
to the company’s marketing program is the mar- 
keting committee concept. All six executive com- 
mittee members also serve on the marketing 
committee. 

Sinclair Oil ranks 14th among all corporations 
on an asset basis and goth on a sales basis. It has 
joined the ranks of corporations supporting the 
concept that marketing is the prime aim of all 
management in an integrated enterprise. Sin- 
clair has developed a “Plan for Balanced Prog- 
ress’ in its areas of activity: production, trans- 
portation, refining, and marketing. To support 
balanced progress, Sinclair is increasing advertis- 
ing expenditures, coordinating sales and adver- 
tising, holding a program of meetings on three 
levels, and improving dealer relations. 


14. MANAGERIAL CONTROL 
Accounting Control, 
Statistical Control) 


14.1 Survey of Domestic Electronic Digital 
Computing Systems. PB 111996, Com- 
merce, December 1955, 271pp. [K-A.G.] 


(including 
Inventory Control, 


Based on Army survey of 84 systems. De- 
scribes each system as to systems designs, appli- 
cations, characteristics, operations, and reliabil- 
ity. Gives precision storage capacity, instruction 
codes, bibliography, list of manufacturers, and 
glossary. 


15. MANAGERIAL ORGANIZATION OF 
MARKETING ACTIVITIES 


15.1 Women as Bosses. Katherine Hamill, For- 
tune, Vol LIL, No. 6, June 1956, pp. 105- 
108 ff. [w.1.K.] 


In the nearly 40 years since women got the 
vote, how far have they progressed in securing 
top executive positions in this country? Not far, 
according to Fortune. Twenty-one million 
women are now gainfully employed in the 
United States. Of this number 3,400,000 are 
listed as “business and professional women” by 
the recent Census. Excluding teachers, nurses, 
small shop proprietors, etc., Fortune comes up 
with the estimate that there are no more than 
5,000 women who might be catagorized as “real 
executives,” 

An interesting finding is that these 5,000 “frail 
executives” are least likely to work for large 
industrial corporations and are pretty well con- 
fined to small- or middle-sized companies. Even 


in such top jobs as they have, it is a rare woman 
who is paid more than $12,000 to $20,000 a year. 
Such giant firms as General Motors, General 
Electric, U.S. Steel, and U.S. Rubber have no 
women executives. Others have but one or two 
(Du Pont, AT&T, Standard Oil of New Jersey). 
Reasons given by large employers for not having 
women executives: not tough enough; lack 
permanence (get married); too emotional; men 
do not take direction well from women. 

It is apparent to this reviewer that the real 
areas of promise for women are still their 
“natural” areas: fashion goods and cosmetics, 
women’s magazines, retailing, and advertising. 
That is, marketing still affords relatively better 
opportunities than manufacturing, although 
Fortune alleges a growing trend in favor of 
women executives in the latter field. A quick 
tabulation made of the fields of achievement of 
the top 36 businesswomen listed by Fortune 
reveals the following: 10 were in fashion and 
cosmetics; g in manufacturing; 6 in retailing; 2 
in advertising; 2 in publishing; the remainder in 
miscellaneous specialties (consulting, finance, 
boards of directors, etc.). If you add together 
those in fields in which a knowledge of market- 
ing is important, (fashion, cosmetics, retailing, 
advertising, and publishing), you get 20 out of 
36, a majority by any definition. 


16A. MARKETING OF SPECIFIC GOODS 
AND SERVICES: AGRICULTURAL 
GOODS AND RAW MATERIALS 


16A.1 Why the Farmer Is in Trouble. Business 
Week, June 9g, 1956, p. 184. [R.J.H.] 


In a series of charts, the McGraw-Hill Eco- 
nomics Department depicts why the farmer is in 
trouble and why it will be no easy matter to pull 
him out of it. These charts are a neat visual sum- 
mary of the increase in surpluses in wheat and 
cotton which is something larger than a year’s 
need; even though land use has not changed 
much and fewer man-hours are being worked, 
farmers are using more fertilizer and much more 
equipment. This results in an increase of pro- 
ductivity whether measured on a per-man-hour 
basis or on a per-acre basis. Productivity has be- 
come a problem because farm output has risen 
faster than population and at the same time U.S. 
share in world market has declined. As a conse- 
quence of this, prices of things farmers sell have 
fallen and the prices farmers pay have remained 
stable; the parity ratio has fallen. The upshot of 
all this is that income of the farm population 
from farming has been falling while the rest of 
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the economy has prospered. However, the num- 
ber of farm operators has declined and the aver- 
age farm has increased in size so that average in- 
come per farm operator has risen slightly since 
1950. Also, the value of farm real estate has been 
rising and the farmer's financial position is not 
weak, but it is not improving with the growth of 
the economy. 


16B. MARKETING OF SPECIFIC GOODS 
AND SERVICES: INDUSTRIAL GOODS 


16B.1 The Climb is Steadier. Chemical Week, 
June 23, 1956, pp. 68, 70. [w.c.] 


In the last few years, U.S. production of ani- 
line—in contrast to the steady growth of most 
chemicals—has varied up and down erratically. 
However, 1955 production of 132 million 
pounds was over 40 per cent higher than 1954, 
and 1956 is expected to be even higher. By 1958 
demand by the major consuming industries 
(rubber, textiles, and veterinary pharmaceuti- 
cals) should reach 150 to 160 million pounds. 
U.S. production capacity has usually been sub- 
stantially ahead of demand and is expected to 
stay that way. As a result, the price has been 


steady, being about 20 cents a pound in tank 
cars for the last three years. 

Six U.S. companies manufacture aniline; four 
account for the bulk of output. 

The expected end-use pattern for 1958 in 
million pounds is: 


Rubber chemicals 
Dyes, intermediates 20— 21 
Veterinary pharmaceuticals 10— 12 
Drugs 5- 6 
Photographic chemicals $- 4 
Other uses 20— 25 


Total 148—163 


16B.2 Natural Fibers Gain Least. Business 
Week, April 7, 1956, p. 172. [R.J.4.] 

According to data provided by Textile Eco- 
nomics Bureau, mill consumption of all textile 
fibers increased to the highest point since 1950 in 
a reversal of market trends last year. However, 
this over-all gain was not uniformly distributed; 
synthetics, as they have been for the past ten 
years, improved their share of total consumption 
relative to the natural fibers. 


16B.3 750 Million Lbs. by '57? Chemical Week, 
May 12, 1956, pp. 104-6. [w.c.] 

Crude tall oil output in 1955 was about 600 

million pounds—by 1957, it may be 750 million 


pounds. This increase is considerably greater 
than the 10 per cent yearly 1952 to 1954 growth 
rate would indicate. But 1955 was 50 per cent 
over 1954, and a continued high growth rate is 
indicated. 

Tall oil is a by-product of the pulp and paper 
industry. It is used in linoleum making, lubri- 
cants, core oils, cutting oils, brake fluids, dielec- 
tric oils, metal working, resins, and finishes. 


16B.4 Chrome Pacesetter: Imports. Chemical 
Week, April 14, 1956, pp. 106, 108-9. 
[w.c.] 

Chrome ore consumption in the United States 
rose to 1.58 million short tons in 1955, 70 per 
cent higher than 1954. 

All chemical grade chromite used in the 
United States comes from South Africa. In 1955, 
159,000 tons of chemical grade ore was converted 
in the United States into 117,000 tons of 
chromium chemicals with the following end-use 
pattern: 

Per cent 

Pigments 38 
Metal treatment, plating, etc. 28 
Leather tanning 18 
Exports 
Textiles and dyes 
Other uses 

Total 


Increased output in other countries of chro- 
mium chemicals may cut U.S. exports in the 
future. 


16B.5 From Jets to Jewels. Betty Lon Raskin, 
Chemical & Engineering News, May 21, 
1956, pp. 2492-98. [w.c.] 

Foamed plastics, an expanding new field for 
the chemical industry, are going into home in- 
sulation, radomes, toys, crash pads, decorations, 
TV wires, cables, and mattresses. It is estimated 
that U.S. production will dimb from about 25 
million pounds in 1955 to g00 million pounds 
by 1960. 

There is no single all-purpose expanded 
plastic—each is chemically tailored to serve 
certain end uses. Two main types are in use, 
those bought ready made and those foamed in 
place from chemical mixtures. 

Foamed rubber is a well-established business 
grossing $186 million a year. This indicates the 
extent of the possibilities for the variety of 
specialized foamed plastics now just coming into 
the market place. 
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16B.6 For the Oxide: Introspection. Chemical 

Week, May 5, 1956, pp. go, 91. [w.c.] 
Annual consumption of zinc oxide was 180,- 
000 short tons in 1929 and less than 5 per cent 
higher or 188,000 short tons in 1955, twenty-six 
years later. By 1960, a sharper increase to 200,- 
000 short tons is expected. The main reason for 
the slow growth is sharp decrease in paint pig- 
ment use. Other growing uses such as rubber 
pigments are expected to contribute to a slow 
net growth in use. 


16B.7 Storms Brewing for Sodium. Chemical 
Week, June 2, 1956, pp. 92, 94. [w.c.] 

United States sodium metal output was lower 
in 1955 than 1954, but expanded tetraethyl 
lead production plus new needs for titanium 
and zirconium processing should boost future 
production. On the other hand, a new process 
for making tetracthyl lead, the most important 
ingredient of antiknock fluid used in gasoline, 
avoids sodium use and—if successfully commer- 
cialized—would cut seriously into sodium needs. 

In 1955 sodium production was 230 million 
pounds; in 1954 it was 254 million pounds. The 
decline was principally due to decline in produc- 
tion of sodium cyanide, an important sodium 
metal outlet. 


16B.8 More Coal Chemicals Wanted. Chemical 


Engineering, June 1956, pp. 312, 14, 16. 
[w.c.]} 


Demand for coal chemicals produced as coke- 
oven by-products in steelmaking operations is 
continuing strong, despite competition from im- 
ports and domestic petrochemicals. Coke-oven 
by-product output of these chemicals is increas- 
ing at about g per cent a year; demand is in- 
creasing about 9 per cent a year. 

Producers are seeking new ways of producing 
these products such as by mild carbonization or 
hydrogenation of coal. Present economic and 
technological factors prevent increased yields or 
a faster rate of growth of output from steelmak- 
ing operations. 


16B.9 Solid Prospects for Specialties Makers. 
Chemical Week, June 2, 1956, pp. 76-78, 
Bo. [w.c.] 


Economically favorable conditions and new 
markets and materials indicate increased mar- 
kets for chemical specialties in the automotive, 
acrosol, polish, and insecticide fields next year. 
Recent surveys confirm these prospects. 


Aerosol pressurized packages constitute a very 
important market—237 million units were sold 
in 1955 for nonfood products, a go-per cent in- 
crease over 1954. Important trends in acrosols 
in millions of units are: 


Shave Room 
Insecticides Lather Deodorants 
195! 17 - 7 
1952 36 17 12 
1953 47 24 16 
1954 43 42 17 
1955 56 45 32 


Despite a tripling of aerosol insecticide sales 
from 1951 to 1955, sales of nonagricultural in- 
secticides have also increased in the nonpressure 
liquid field from 7 million gallons in 1951 to 10 
million in 1955, @ 42-per cent gain; 1955 was 1 
per cent over 1954. 


16B.10 Steadier Future for Phosphorus Tri- 
chloride. Chemical Week, April 21, 1956, 
pp. 94 ff. [w.c.] 

U.S. output of phosphorus trichloride has 
shown sharp variations in recent years. Per cent 
change over previous year has been: 

1952 — 22 
1953 + 44 
1954 — $2 
1955 + 67 

In 1955, a record production of g1 million 
pounds was reached. Actually, the 1952 dip was 
in response to a business slump; the 1954 dip, 
however, was due to the dumping of surplus 
material on the market by the Army Chemical 
Corps. Production is expected to grow at a more 
regular pace, with an increase of 7 to 10 per 
cent forecast for 1956 over 1955. 


16B.11 The Flexible Packaging Market. Chemi- 
cal Week, June 30, 1956, pp. go ff. [w.c.] 
Packaging outlets will consume more than a 
billion pounds a year of film materials by 1965. 
As now, cellophane will probably still be the 
most used film. 
The end-use pattern for flexible films esti- 
mated for 1957 is: 


Percent 
Bakery goods 30 
Meats and poultry 16 
Confectionery, gum 8 
Fresh fruits, vegetables 10 
Other foods 17 
Tobacco products 10 
Nontlood uses 9 


Total 
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Current U.S. sales of flexible packaging ma- 
terials is 550 million pounds, worth over $300 
million. By 1960, consumption should hit 700 
million pounds, twice the 347 million pounds 
sold in 1951. 

The most important reason for the optimistic 
prediction is the anticipated growth in the U.S. 
in prepackaging produce, meats, poultry, other 
foods, and nonfood items. 


16B.12 Pesticides: Enough for All. Chemical 
Week, June g, 1956, pp. 129, 30, 32. [w.c.] 

The over-all supply of pesticides and weed 
killers for domestic use is sizable. There is ample 
production capacity for anticipated needs, al- 
though temporary or local shortages may de- 
velop. 

Over all, 1955 was the best year for the indus- 
try since 1951 due to heavy insect infestation and 
large-scale government spraying programs. 

Increasing exports of certain insecticides of 
DDT under the impetus of extensive U.S. gov- 
ernment assistance projects have helped to boost 
production. 

In 1956 demand may drop off somewhat for 
domestic use, but the decline should not be as 
severe as some of the past fluctuations in a very 
cyclical industry. 


16C. MARKETING OF SPECIFIC GOODS 
AND SERVICES: MANUFACTURED 
CONSUMERS’ GOODS 


16C.1 Frozen Food Statistics. Advertising Age, 
February 27, 1956, p. 141. [R.j.4.] 


In the frozen food business, total consumption 
in 1955 was 7.5 billion pounds, an increase of 10 
per cent over 1954. Per-capita consumption was 
45 pounds, compared to 41 pounds in 1954 and 
17 pounds in 1949. In 1955 the largest increases 
were registered by the prepared, heat-and-cat 
foods. Consumption of orange juice concentrate 
reached 65.9 million gallons in 1955, compared 
with 60.39 gallons in 1954. Sales of fish sticks 
have increased from 6 million pounds in 1953 to 
47-3 million pounds in 1954 and 66.6 million 
pounds in 1955. There are estimates that frozen 
meats will account for 15 per cent of total meat 
sales by 1g60, making frozen meats the promise 
of the future. 


16C.2 Sales of Home Freezers Seen Up 54 Per 
Cent by 1965. Quick Frozen Foods, June 
1956, p. 195. [R.8.T.] 


According to Howard J. Scaife, Marketing 
Manager, Refrigeration Department, Hotpoint 
Company, annual sales of home freezers—which 
were 1.10 million units in 1955—should reach 
1.43 million units by 1960 and 1.70 million units 
by 1965. Mr. Scaife stated that the reason for 
continued increases in freezer sales is the com- 
bination refrigerator-freezer. The freezer section 
of a combination unit provides the everyday 
needs, while the standard freezer provides the 
“frozen food pantry.” The convenience of food 
availability was also presented as a spur to con- 
tinued sales. Mr. Scaife asserted that through 
volume buying at the proper time, homemakers 
could reduce their food costs by 10 per cent. 


16C.3 Prepared Foods Up 47 Per Cent in 1955; 
35 Per Cent Increase Seen for 1956. 
Quick Frozen Foods, May 1956, pp. 60o- 
180 ff. 


Frozen cooked and prepared foods have ex- 
hibited a tremendous rise in popularity over the 
past few years. It is now estimated that they ac- 
count for approximately one third of all frozen 
food sales. Quick Frozen Foods’ annual survey 
of cooked and prepared frozen food packers re- 
vealed a number of interesting points. Below are 
listed the questions asked and the summarized 
findings. 

How did sales in 1955 compare with those in 
1954? Do you expect them to be greater this 
year? By what margin? The average dollar in- 
crease in cooked and prepared frozen food sales 
in 1955 was 47 per cent. Due to price declines 
and stock increases, the actual production vol- 
ume was estimated to be actually greater than 
the 47 per cent quoted above, According to a 
Department of Agriculture survey, the produc- 
tion increase was 67 per cent. Almost all packers 
shared in the sales gain; none showed a decline, 
Ninety-two per cent of the packers interviewed 
showed gaiiis of from 10 per cent to 500 per cent. 
Packers expect an average gain in sales of $5 per 
cent in 1956. The range of predictions ran from 
no increase at all to an increase of goo per cent. 

What percentage of your sales are made 
through chains? Independent stores? Through 
other type retailers? According to the survey, 
chains accounted for 44 per cent of total packers’ 
sales and 57 per cent of retail production. Inde- 
pendent stores accounted ‘or 34 per cent of total 
sales. Lhe remaining 22 per cent was taken up 
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predominantly by institutional buyers and pri- 
vate-label packers. 

What percentage of your pack was handled by 
distributors? What percentage was shipped di- 
rect to retailers? Distributors took 48 per cent. 
Twenty-five per cent went to retailers. The re- 
mainder went to other types of retailers (cooper- 
atives, voluntaries, department stores), institu- 
tions, and private labels. 

How much markup should distributors take 
on specialties? How much should retailers take? 
Packers felt the distributor and retailer markups 
should approximate 16 per cent and 20 per cent, 
respectively. 

Do you give distributors cash discounts for 
prompt payment within a specified time? What 
terms? What percentage? Twenty-five per cent 
of reporting packers gave cash discounts. The 
average terms were 1 per cent for payment 
within 10 days. Time allotted for meeting dis- 
count terms ranged from 7 to go days, with most 
packers specifying 10 days. 

What percentage of sales income is allocated 
to advertising and promotion? According to the 
survey, 80 per cent of all specialty packers have 
some form of advertising or promotional budget. 
Of those that advertise, 67 per cent spend g per 
cent or more of gross sales. 

Have you tried to develop institutional sales? 
How recently and with what results? Seventy-five 
per cent of specialty packers do a certain amount 
of institutional business. Of these, 58 per cent 
report results ranging from good to excellent; 
go per cent found results only fair; 13 per cent 
said sales were poor. 

What are the greatest obstacles to increased 
sales in your particular line of prepared or pre- 
cooked frozen foods? Limited frozen food cabi- 
net space is the number one problem. The 
second obstacle, according to respondents, was 
competition of low quality and low-price items. 
Poor handling practices on the part of retailers 
were also mentioned as a sales detriment. It was 
claimed by several respondents that, due to the 
newness of the cooked and frozen industry, 
proper machinery had not yet been developed to 
produce the products efficiently. Some large 
chains were attacked for their buying practices. 
They were accused of being treacherous buyers, 
not being loyal to brands, having too much red 
tape in getting to see their buyers, and of treat- 
ing certain frozen items as holiday products and 
purchasing them only during the season. More 
consumer education was deemed necessary. Bro- 


kers and distributors were attacked as being only 
deliverymen. 


16C.4 Market Still Grows for Cars, Appliances, 
Homes, Home Improvements. Look 
Study, Advertising Age, April 30, 1956, p. 
26. [R.J.H.] 


A study entitled “Survey of U.S. Markets, 
1956,” prepared for Look magazine by Alfred 
Politz Research, measures buying intentions, 
purchases made in 1955, and current ownership 
of a number of consumer products classified by 
geographical areas, income levels, age groups, 
family size, and sex. Interviews were made on a 
multistage area, probability-ssample basis in 
4,772 households. The marketing information is 
related to the audiences of Look, Life, Saturday 
Evening Post, and Time. 


Some of the more interesting findings are as 
follows: 


(1) 14-7 million households are seriously 
considering 81 or more different home improve- 
ments in the next twelve months; 8.7 million 
households planned buying one or more heavy 
appliances; 4.9 million households count on 
buying a new car; 4.5 million look forward to 
acquiring a new home. 

(2) 28.5 per cent of U.S. consumers say they 
believe that the financial status of their house- 
hold is better now than a year ago; 34.5 per cent 
expect their status to be better still a year from 
now. Only 11.8 per cent think they are worse off 
today than they were 12 months ago in financial 
terms. And only 3.8 per cent think they are go- 
ing to be worse a year from now. These findings 
reafirm the consumer optimism shown in the 
Federal Reserve Board's recent finance survey. 


16C.5 Round, Firm, and Filtered. Chemical & 
Engineering News, April 10, 1956, pp. 
1846-48. [w.c.] 


Filter cigarettes in 1955 required over $10 
million worth of filter materials, representing a 
fast-expanding market for the chemical indus 
try. 

In 1951, filter cigarettes were less than 1 per 
cent of the total. In 1954, they were 10 per 
cent; in 1955, 20 per cent; and they are expected 
to rise to 35 per cent or higher. In Switzerland, 
about 65, per cent of cigarettes sold are filter tip. 

The most widely used filter material is cellu- 
lose acetate, of which 22 million pounds was 
used in 1955 as compared to 3 million in 1953. 
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Other materials used as filter bases are purified 
cellulose paper, absorbent cotton, and cellulose 
powder. Some are impregnated with such sub- 
stances as activated charcoal, asbestos-like 
crocidolite, and chlorophyll. Hundreds of other 
materials have been tested by cigarette com- 
panies. Further research is expected to develop 
improved filters and alternate methods of re- 
moving undesired ingredients from cigarette 
tobacco and cigarette smoke. 


16C.6 Only 22 Per Cent of Brands Are Sold in 
30 Per Cent or More of Grocery Stores. 
Advertising Age, January 23, 1956, p. 39. 
[R.J.H.] 

According to the ninth annual grocery prod- 
uct distribution survey by Scripps-Howard 
newspapers, it is clear that few brands really 
have national distribution. The survey covers 
76 different product classifications in 16 cities 
and does not include private store brands. 

One of the interesting findings was the large 
variation in distribution patterns for any given 
product on the city-by-city basis. Why should 
Minute-Maid frozen juices have 89 per cent dis- 
tribution in San Francisco but only 12 per cent 
in Columbus? And another interesting point 
arises in the city-by-city differences in products 
carried by grocery stores. Why should only 43 
per cent of New York grocery stores carry tooth 
paste when apparently all groceries in Houston 


carry it? 


16C.7 How Toro Manufacturing Company In- 
vaded the Consumer Market. Tide, May 
5, 1956, pp. 41-43. [E.J-K.] 

Toro has progressed from being a small com- 
pany making institutional mowers in 1946 to a 
leadership position in the consumer field as a 
result of planned marketing strategy. One key 
element was the development of 7,500 dealers, 
2,000 of whom are master dealers with service 
facilities. In addition, Toro broadened its line 
to include a variety of unusual products. They 
are preparing to promote power mowers as 
“home appliances” for the men of the country 
as a necessity for suburban living. The company 
is now diversifying into power tools, a com- 
pletely new line for them. 


16C.8 Philip Morris’ New Marketing Strategy. 
Tide, May 5, 1956, pp. 21-24. [£.J-K.] 


The cigarette industry's marketing problems 


were comparatively simple a few years ago. 
Their pricing policies, packaging, and distribu- 
tion were largely stabilized and the marketing 
task was largely one of advertising competition. 
Then came the cancer threat which presented 
all cigarette companies with a major public re- 
lations and product problem. Since then, 
product design has been changed (king sized, 
mentholated, filter); packaging altered; distribu- 
tion, pricing, and advertising policies all 
changed. 

This article describes how Philip Morris is 
meeting the challenge by developing a narrower 
line to broaden its market share. The branch 
manager system has also been established in the 
company. 

One of the most significant research findings is 
the important relation of packaging to sales. 
Women want a package which will open easily 
and which will not spill tobacco. Men like to 
take a cigarette from their jacket without taking 
out the pack. Research also revealed to Philip 
Morris that the “long” size cigarette (midway 
between regular and king) was acceptable to 
consumers, 


16C.9 Pepsi-Cola’s Phenomenal Sales Success. 
Tide, April 21, 1956, pp. 29-32. [B.J.«.] 


In five years Pepsi-Cola has moved from a 
$100,000 loss to a $9,500,000 profit in 1955. This 
was accomplished by changing the product, re- 
organizing the management structure, develop- 
ing a new advertising philosophy, introducing 
new bottles, and overhauling distribution policy. 
The marketing moves have been closely related 
to the changes in the American market. The 
company has capitalized on such changes as sub- 
urbanization, growth of shopping centers, and 
changing family living and recreational habits, 
including increased television viewing and in- 
creased leisure time. 

The battle of the Colas offers an excellent 
illustration of the fluidity of the market today 
and of the rewards possible for managements 
who demonstrate understanding of the social 
changes affecting buying and spending habits. 


17. MERCHANDISING 
17.1 Premiums Sell the Food. Premium Practice, 
April 1956, pp. 20-36. [a.c.] 


To provide a general view as well as a detailed 
understanding of how the food field uses incen- 
tives, Premium Practice has made this survey. 
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According to this study by Premium Practice, 
nearly 60 per cent of all manufacturers’ incen- 
tive merchandising offers are made by food 
processors, who successfully use just about every 
type of promotion—from package inserts to 
houses and lots as contest prizes. This repre- 
sented an expenditure of $421 million in 1955, 
with a probable increase of 6 per cent during 
1956. 

The average user brings out approximately 
two new offers per year, but the range is [rom 
many firms with one to the big multiple users 
who, like some in the cereal field, have promo- 
tions running almost constantly. Over a five-year 
span (starting with 1951), sales confidence in 
the use of premiums has strengthened, as evi- 
denced by the upward swing of annual totals. 

The review shows that 94 per cent of the 
listed premium offers by food companies are 
directed to the consumer, the remainder being 
such promotions as dealer and sales incentives. 
Women are the most important consideration, 
outranking appeals to men by about fifty to one. 
However, a goodly proportion is directed to the 
family as a whole. And, as would be expected— 
especially in the cereal field—the appeal to 
children ranks about 20 per cent of the in- 
dustry’s total. 

Investigation discloses that nearly g1 per cent 
of premiums offered by food companies are re- 
lated to the manufacturers’ products; premium 
users as a whole use related items in about 18 
per cent of the cases. 

When it comes to the number of liquidator 
or insert premium offers, the cereal companies, 
with items appealing to kids, are the most Ire- 
quent users. 

The food industry is a rather consistent user 
of contests (around 40 per cent of the total) and 
the most important single segment of all contest 
users. Contests are utilized most heavily by the 
same categories that offer premiums. Contests 
generally appear to be used as an alternative 
form of promotion, They are not selected to the 
exclusion of premiums. 

The sentence completion or statement type of 
contest clearly leads in popularity. There are 
some which fall into no special category, but the 
lottery or drawing is definitely subordinate. 

There is a “big three” of the contest users, 
with General Mills (third in the number of 
premium offers) heading the list. General Foods 
holds second place in both, but Quaker Oats 
(most frequent premium user) is third. 

Premiums are overwhelmingly utilized in the 
food industry to do the complete selling job 


rather than to pinpoint sales stimuli at certain 
areas. There are exceptions. One major com- 
pany divides its activity between national and 
selected markets almost equally for three specific 
objectives: (1) need for special activity, (2) to 
meet competitive action, and () to launch new 
markets. 

Equally as revealing are the types of plans 
favored by the food field. The self-liquidating 
and coupon categories have been highly favored 
along with dealers and sales incentives. Most, 
however, show a wide variety of plans. 

Timing of promotions is important. It was 
found that about two thirds run their campaigns 
at regular intervals. In addition, about 20 per 
cent have continuous premium plans, sometimes 
supplementing the periodic and regularly sched- 
uled promotions. 

Direct impact of competition is responsible 
for this timing in only about 20 per cent of the 
cases. About one half direct their promotions to 
hit seasonal marketing conditions, but here the 
field is sharply divided—about go per cent tury to 
build seasonal highs even higher, while the 
other 20 per cent try to minimize seasonal lows. 

How premium users work out their allocation 
of the advertising budget is a key question often 
leading to the success or failure of a promotion. 
As with other premium-using firms, food com 
panies tend to prefer newspapers, spot TV and 
radio, Sunday supplements, and women’s maga- 
zines. 

The range of public taste is so wide that a 
listing of the most popular types of premiums 
is hazardous. A basic formula that summarizes 
much of the basic premium philosophy in the 
food industry can be derived from the require- 
ments at General Mills: (1) The item selected 
must have apparent, recognizable value for the 
consumer; (2) it must also have intrinsic quality; 
(g) usually the premium should have some utility 
value; and (4) some item with a tic-in value is 
commonly preferred. 

Cost is an important factor in determining 
what range of premiums may be successfully 
used with a given product. Formulas on this are 
carefully guarded. 


18. PRICES AND PRICE POLICIES 


18.1 Services Offered by Discount Houses in 
Metropolitan New York. Claire M. Gross, 
Journal of Retailing, Spring 1956, pp. 
1-13. [S.C.H.] 

The author surveyed 100 New York discount 
houses (defined as “retailer{s) whose key policy 
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is to sell well-known lines of merchandise con- 
sistently at cut prices”) to determine the bundle 
of services typically provided with such items as 
cameras, furniture, clothing, silver flatware, toys, 
fountain pens, television sets, air conditioners, 
and tape recorders. Her conclusions: “Today the 
typical discount house is no more dubious a 
place to shop in, or harder to locate, than any 
other type of retail store carrying similar 
merchandise. . . . While it is true that depart- 
ment stores offer many more services than do the 
discount houses, and specialty retailers occasion- 
ally go beyond discount houses in this respect, it 
is also clear that discounters offer a substantial 
range of services on a {ree basis and make others 
available on a fee basis, so that large segments of 
the shopping public do not find it difficult or 
undesirable to purchase from such outlets.” 


20. RESEARCH AND RESEARCH TECH- 
NIQUES 


20.1 Evaluating Magazine Circulation Cover- 
age of Industries by Correlation. Byron 
C. Jackson Huebner Publications, Inc., 
Cleveland 18, Ohio, April 23, 1956, 2gpp. 
[R.£.M.] 


Industrial sales managers and media directors 
will be interested in a comparatively simple 
method of rank correlation applicable in evalu- 
ating magazine circulation coverage of indus- 
tries as presented in this recent study. This 
method employs a “Rho square” correlation of 
three ranked factors: 


(1) sales volumes by specific industries of 
product involved; 

(2) publication circulation reaching these in- 
dustries of specific magazines advertising 
this product; and 

(3) the size of these industries. 


These rankings are correlated to find an asso- 
ciation of the variance proportions of cach 
grouping. The resultant correlation factors for 
each magazine can then be compared to a scale 
set up by the author which lists the various fac- 
tors {rom a “very strong relationship” to a “very 
low relationship.” The author also outlines the 
“rank order” and “paired comparison” methods 
for estimating the effectiveness of magazine cir- 
culation when actual numerical data are not 
available for the Rho correlation. 

Each step in these correlative methods is 
demonstrated with examples. Also included are 
extensive tables to demonstrate the employment 
of this valuable evaluation system. 


20.2 How Market Research Sold Whiting's 
Trackmobile. Merle Kingman, /ndustrial 
Marketing, February 1956, pp. 69-72. [A.c.] 


Two years of research have led Whiting Corp., 
Harvey, Ill., to a dramatic marketing decision, 
The research included a study of the market for 
a new model of a four-year-old product. The de- 
cision was to boost production to five times that 
of the earlier model, 

The new model has now been introduced and 
promoted, production is going ahead, and the 
decision for so striking a production increase is 
expected to be vindicated in the next six months 
or so. 

This is a story of the marketing research be- 
hind the decision. The research covered every 
industrial plant in the nation that might use the 
product, the titles of the executives who might 
influence a purchase in these plants, the changes 
(if any) these buyers preferred in the earlier 
model, the best sales approach to these buyers, 
and the way to advertise them, among other 
things. 

The product is Whiting’s Trackmobile, which 
looks like a small truck and is used to move 
freight cars about in industrial plants. The pro- 
spective buyer is any plant that has railroad 
tracks on its grounds and has sufficient intraplant 
car movement. 

One of the most novel and important uses of 
the titles of the men who most often influence 
the sale of a Trackmobile involves sales letters 
used in the mail campaign. These sales letters 
are signed not by salesmen or the sales manager 
of Whiting but by the prospect's counterpart at 
Whiting. Thus, a sales letter going to trafic man- 
agers will be signed by Whiting’s trafic manager, 
and will stress points about the Trackmobile 
that will be of particular interest to traffic man- 
agers. 

One thing all the interviews confirmed is that 
demonstration is a key factor in the sales ap- 
proach. At the press demonstration, reporters 
and cditors were allowed to climb into the 
driver's seat of the Trackmobile where they re- 
ceived instruction and were allowed to operate 
the machine as it pulled loaded coal cars. The 
result was considerable local newspaper and tele- 
vision publicity and coverage by news wire serv- 
ices and business publications in related ficlds. 


20.3 Ten Critical Questions About Motivation 
Research. /ndustrial Marketing, April 

1956, pp. 45°48. [A.6.] 
A storm of criticism and skepticism has been 
raised by motivation research. Will it really 
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work? Or is it just a passing fad? To help find 
out, IM editors made a study of the many criti- 
cisms and from them concocted ten questions 
which the editors feel summarize the objections. 
Then, the questions were put to Dr. Jack N. 
Peterman, Director of Psychological Research 
of the Buchen Co., a Chicago agency with a large 
proportion of industrial accounts. Here are the 
questions and Dr. Peterman’s answers. 


1. What is this “so-called” motivational research 
and what is it trying to do? 

Answer: It is necessary to differentiate between 

(a) motivational research, (b) motivation re- 

searchers, and (c) the psychological study of mo- 

tives. An understanding of these three terms is 

basic to a classification of the present problem. 

(a) Motivational research usually refers to a 
method of investigation characterized by the use 
of certain distinguishing research tools, for ex- 
ample, depth interviewing, pictorial projectives, 
and verb projectives. The purpose of the re- 
search investigation is always to discover, de- 
scribe, or determine the motives behind certain 
specified people's behavior—usually purchasing 
behavior (or its absence). 

(b) Motivation researchers vary. At one end 
are those who propose that only through the use 
of such clinical research tools as those just men- 
tioned can any useful understanding be gained 
of people's motives and that so-called informa- 
tion obtained by conventional questionnaire and 
enumeration studies is worse than useless. At the 
other extreme are those who submit that the 
older, conventional research methods have been, 
and are, useful in obtaining motivational infor- 
mation and that the new clinical tools have so 
many shortcomings that results obtained through 
their use have but limited usefulness. 

(c) The psychological study of motives is not 
determined by what tools are used—nor even 
who uses them—but rather by what is investi- 
gated and whether the conclusions are derived 
from data appropriate to that purpose. 


2. Some prominent research men have criticized 
motivational research for being limited, as 
they say, solely to “unearthing hypotheses.” 
Others have agreed that it produces only copy 
ideas and hunches but never proved facts. Is 
this true? Is this necessarily bad in the indus- 
trial field? 

Answer: The answer depends upon whether we 

are speaking of the psychological study of mo- 

tives or of the occasional misuse of these same 


“motivational” techniques. In the former case, 
the answer is definitely no, it is not true! 


3. The big weakness of motivational research, 
say some critics, is depth interviewing or pro- 
jective testing, with questions geared to probe 
the buyer’s true opinions indirectly, getting 
into his subconscious or unconscious mind. 
These critics say that many interviewers are 
not sufficiently trained, that even the best 
trained are fallible, and that these interview- 
ing techniques have failed often even in 
clinical laboratories. A psychoanalyst will 
spend three months with his subject before 
coming close to probing the subconscious so 
how can a less thoroughly trained interviewer 
get true facts in an hour or two of question- 
ing? What do you think of this reasoning— 
does depth interviewing have any value to 
industrial advertisers and their researchers? 


Answer: The answer is that some have claimed 
too much. Depth interviewing can uncover 
motives which are below the surface and ordi- 
narily unavailable by more conventional means. 
Projective type instruments can obtain responses 
which will reveal tendencies often not con- 
sciously known to the individual himself. But 
this does not mean that this is equivalent to psy- 
choanalysis or that the findings could be used 
with any degree or assurance in one individual 
case. 

Used properly, they can yield not only provoc- 
ative but also reliable results. How reliable will 
depend on how carefully the study was planned 
and executed and how adequate the size of the 
sample of cases obtained. 


4. Motivation research has been accused of 
using too small a sample. Is this accusation 
justified? What is an adequate sample? 

Answer: There is no such thing as a single figure 
which in all instances can be used as the size of 
an adequate sample. The question that needs 
to be answered is whether the sample is ade- 
quate for the conditions under which this study 
is performed and for the kinds of conclusions 
which are to be derived. For certain purposes, 
comparatively small samples are adequate, but 
this does not mean that such samples are accept- 
able in all instances of motivation research. 


5. One criticism of the sampling in consumer 
motivation research is that it doesn’t get a 
broad enough representation in each of the 
many cultural and social classes. Would this 
be less of a problem in the industrial field 
where buyers may be considered a narrower 
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group or class with fewer “strata” and mo 

common interests? } 
Answer: Yes. The adequacy of a sample of given 
size is intimately related to the size of the group 
or class dealt with as well as to its homogeneity. 


6. It has been said that motivation research can 
produce ideas but that “rigid statistical tests” 
must prove them. Do you believe that big 
samples and “nose counting” is needed to 
confirm the findings of motivational studies? 

Answer: The basic position is correct; the corol- 

lary conclusion considerably less so. 


7. One researcher has listed various limitations 
of motivation research. One of these is the 
effect of each interviewer on each subject. 
Test results can be changed by such factors 
as the time and place of the test, the tone of 
voice of the examiner, the sex of the ex- 
aminer, the interpretation of the text by the 
same person at different times or by different 
persons at the same time, etc. Is this limita- 
tion serious in the industrial field? 

Answer: One of the reasons why samples of any 

size have to be selected randomly is to assure 

that minor variations due to uncontrolled con- 
ditions get canceled out in the long run. 


8. Another limitation mentioned is confusion 
about whether buying motivation factors will 
actually be translated into action. Is this lim- 
itation likely to be serious in industrial mo- 
tivation research? 

Answer: We do not know whether an underly- 

ing motivation will be translated into one sort 

of action or another until we have checked to 
see what actually does happen. 


g. It appears that motivation research must be 
of very high caliber to be of any use at all. 
Interviewers must be highly trained and must 
know something of marketing as well as psy- 
chology. This applies to interpreters of the 
findings, too. Doesn't this mean prohibitive 
cost to the industrial advertiser? 


Answer: It is certainly true that use of some of 
the most insight-giving techniques in the study 
of motives requires the researcher to be very, 
very good. And these same techniques are also 
often quite expensive. But there are more eco- 
nomical tools and methods. It all depends on 
the purpose we want to achieve and how deeply 
we want to dig. 


10. Is it possible that, as more motivational re- 
search is conducted, costs per study will 
come down? 


Answer: More such studies need to be done— 
even if some may be a little more costly now. 
With the accumulation of data about funda- 
mentals, the researcher will be in a better posi- 
tion to do more economical investigations of spe- 
cific motivation questions. 


20.4 Detroit Free Press Motivation Research 
Study of Newspaper Reading. Advertis- 
ing Age, April 2, 1956, p. 28. [R.j.11.] 

The Detroit Free Press study (done by Social 
Research Incorporated, Chicago) is based on 300 
interviews in the Detroit area using such tech- 
niques as the thematic apperception test, the 
depth interview, and word or phrase associa- 
tion. Another in a growing body of so-called 
motivation research studies, it gave some rather 
penetrating insights into the attitudes surround- 
ing the relationship between a reader and his 
newspaper. In a summary at the end of the re- 
port, some of the conclusions were recorded: 


(1) The printed word had dignity and pres 
tige, especially for housewives. “The inherent 
value of a newspaper is notably above TV or 
radio in their minds simply because it is 
printed.” 

(2) Reading a newspaper is the good citizen's 
duty. 

(3) A newspaper provides currency for social 
contact. “It is difficult to overestimate this func- 
tion. Middle majority people tend to be uncom- 
fortable in contacts with others and their appe- 
tite for the social cue is almost insatiable—studies 
of many products have shown.” 

(4) Newspaper reading is regulated and rou- 
tinized. 

(5) One’s newspaper is intimately familiar. 
“The bond between the paper and its reader is 
very much like that between friends.” 

(6) The newspaper provides affiliations. “It 
provides people and concerns with which the 
reader affiliates.” 


To one interested in the findings of motiva- 
tion research, the interesting question arises as 
to how studies such as this help the seller of 
newspapers and what specific policies or deci- 
sions were altered on the basis of the findings. 
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20.5 The Marginal Preference Model: An Ap- 
proach in Operations Research. P. H. 
Benson, Drew University, Paper read 
May 11, 1956 at Operations Research So- 
ciety of America. [&.£.M.} 


One of the most difficult situations facing the 
researcher who is trying to relate the objectives 
of business or government to independent vari- 
ables of the objectives sought is the situation 
where the optimal goal is the satisfaction of 
human wants. If objectives are given in con- 
crete terms of physical output or other visible 
results, then relationship can be effected through 
the use of mathematical models which can be 
empirically tested. However, in the former case 
involving preferences, a measure is needed of 
the intensity of human wants. Although meas- 
urement procedures—such as those provided by 
scaling procedures of psychology—have been 
known for over 20 years, only recently iias their 
importance in operations research been realized, 
according to Mr. Benson, 

These are the methods that yield a uniform 
metric satisfying the arithmetic property of addi- 
tion. In the judgment of qualities, empirical 
measurement cannot be employed. However, 
frequencies of quality judgment can be trans 
lated into a qualitative interval expressed in 
units of standard error by the normal probabil- 
ity function. For example, the percentage of 
time that Quality A is judged to be above or 
below Quality B can be known. Such a method 
of qualitative interval measurement satisfies the 
rule of addition, 

In the measurement of preference, the re- 
spondent is asked to discriminate between his 
desires for qualities rather than actual qualities. 
Preference is then defined as the difference in de- 
sire for individual qualities. This difference is 
quantified by means of the error of judgment of 
the individual in expressing his desires. This 
measuring unit has been named the “preferen- 
tial error’ by Dr. Ledyard Tucker. 

Accumulation of judgment frequencies can be 
obtained between qualities through guided 
repetition of the respondent's judgments. How- 
ever, in the case of alternative desires, the re- 
spondent tends to become fatigued and, con- 
sequently, answering takes on a uniform pattern 
rather than according to random error. The re- 
sult is too few replications for the definition of 
a standard error, 

The alternative, then, is the questioning of 
homogenous groups of respondents who indi- 
vidually answer only once to paired compari- 
sons. It is this method, employing cost restric- 


tion on the respondent, that is employed in the 
marginal preference model. Difficulties usually 
encountered in this method of preference deter- 
mination have been two: (1) difficulty in meas- 
uring or isolating vague feelings of respondent 
satisiaction and (2) the influence of intangible 
variables such as habit, social pressures, etc. The 
concept of preference, as defined in the marginal 
preference model, however, recognizes these 
variables as being inherent in shaping con- 
sumer choice. Preference, as employed in the 
marginal preference model, then, refers to the 
individual's over-all desire to buy one option 
rather than another. 

The concept of marginal preference model is 
the determination of the optimal point where 
the marginal preferences—that is, the partial 
derivatives of preference with respect to cost 
variables—are equal under the restriction of total 
cost available. Mathematical determinations of 
these solutions are derived in a manner similar 
to that used in marginal utility analysis in the 
field of Economics. 


20.6 How to Take the Guesswork Out of Re- 
search. Paul Gerhold, Printers’ Ink, April 
20, 1956, pp. 40-45 ff. [e.j.K.] 

The article is a brief for “performance re- 
search” as opposed to opinion research as the 
only valid measures of consumer beliefs. Specific 
examples are cited of how field trials provided 
evidence as to whether an advertising campaign 
would succeed or fail. In performance research, 
an experimental situation is created and tested 
in which respondents actually demonstrate their 
feelings about a product. 


20.7 Motivation Research. Perrin Stryker, For- 
tune, June 1956, pp. 144-47. [W.T-K.] 

The article gives a nontechnical explanation 
of what motivation research is, who does it, and 
how much it costs (from $250 for a half-day con- 
sultation with Dichter to $50,000 or more for 
the full treatment). It includes some interesting 
findings on “hidden reasons” why certain prod- 
ucts are bought or not bought. 

The author points out that our industrial 
giants are beginning to see the value of MR 
(G.M., General Electric, A.T.&T., Goodyear) 
and that the field is beginning to attract some 
big money. 

Stryker divides the field into three major 
schools: 
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1. Psychoanalytical interpretation, based on 
Freudian concepts (Dichter) 

2. Group behavior of consumers, involving 
the impact of culture and environment 
(Warner) 

g. Statistical analysis to establish differences 
and discrepancies that are then explored 
by MR methods (Herzog) 


It would seem to this reviewer that MR is 
still too new and unformulated to enable such 
generalization. One can think of several fruitful 
approaches not encompassed in the above 
“schools.” Probably litthe agreement at this 
point could be obtained from the practitioners 
themselves on such a Classification. 


20.8 How to Get More Out of Marketing Re- 
search. Leo Bogart, Harvard Business Re- 
view, January-February 1956, pp. 74-84. 
[J-M.R.] 

A marketing research man has set forth his 
thinking with reference to current criticisms of 
marketing, problems faced by research people, 
and greater productivity in marketing research. 
He notes also some current and future trends in 
techniques. 

He lists real and alleged criticisms as follows: 


a. Research on a “grab-bag” basis rather than 
according to a plan. 
b. Existing information sources not always 
utilized. 
. Analysis and collection of statistics some- 
times neglected. 
Research too slow; decisions must be made 
in hurry. 
Research too abstruse, complicated, and 
impractical. 
- Researchers do not know their job. 
. Marketing research merely confirms com- 
mon sense. 


Researchers, on the other hand, have a bill of 
complaints. (1) Research is often not put to use. 
(2) The pressure of time is a serious handicap 
to their productive work. (3) When questioning 
assumptions, the research man may be infring- 
ing on vested interests or conflicting with well- 
established activities. 

Regarding greater productivity, Bogart raises 
some extremely provocative questions. (1) Is the 
research worker to be a creative originator of 
new ideas or a scientist who presents only the 
facts as he finds them? When the report is in, 
how does the marketing research man answer 


the question: “where do we go from here?” (2) 
Does the growth of our knowledge in marketing 
come only from the systematic methods of sci- 
entific research? This is of significance in view 
of the widening use of qualitative techniques 
and their judgment requirements. 

He also includes a substantive list of “dos 
and don'ts” for employers and clients in order 
to obtain the most effective use of marketing 
research. 

Looking at the current marketing picture, 
precision sampling is considered briefly and 
motivation research in some detail. The author 
defends motivation research, although not 
blindly, since he recognizes exploitation and 
malpractice. In the future he foresees wider use 
of the panel technique, statistical scaling, opera- 
tions research, and electronic computing. He 
predicts that there will be more emphasis on 
pretesting in advertising and a more thorough 
integration of qualitative and quantitative re- 
search techniques. 


20.9 What Schwerin Finds in First Comparison 
of Color and Black and White T.V. 
Leonard Kudisch, Printers’ Ink, May 11, 
1956, pp. 26-28. 


Testing of color television commercials has 
revealed six key facts: 


1. Color tends to increase effectiveness in 
terms of competitive preference after viewing 
this commercial but decreases remembrance. 

2. A tendency exists to use color distractingly, 
adversely affecting effectiveness. 

3. Moderately effective black and white com- 
mercials gain most through use of color. 

4. Particular product types will gain more 
than others in terms of brand identifications. 

5. Color will probably be more influential 
with women than with men. 

6. The most effective use of color may be in 
connection with holiday and other special pro- 
motions, 


20.10 Validity of Extrapolating Nonresponse 
Bias from Mail Questionnaire Follow- 
ups. H. Zimmer, Journal of Applied Psy- 
chology, April 1956, p. 117. 


This experiment, tried to study the accuracy 
with nonresponse bias in mail questionnaires, 
can be extrapolated from the trend derived from 
the several coordinate values of initial follow-up 
response groups for any given variable, This 
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method is much more economical than inter- 
viewing a sample of nonrespondents. 

Data on seven variables (age, education, rank, 
marital status, occupation, and so on) were 
obtained for three groups, totaling 220 Air 
Force subjects and representing three points on 
a response-nonresponse probability dimension. 
These data were used to evaluate the hypothesis 
that the response-nonresponse probability func- 
tion indicates the presence and direction of non- 
response bias. 

The results indicate that of the seven vari- 
ables considered, five were found to be consist- 
ent with the hypothesis and two were not. Fur- 
thermore, nonresponse bias occurred despite a 
high rate of return. These results were in keep- 
ing with the findings of other investigators. 
Large-scale, definitive studies on the predicta- 
bility of nonresponse bias for all relevant vari- 
ables by means of this method have not yet been 
conducted. It was concluded that in the absence 
of such studies, exclusive reliance on this method 
to account for all possible aspects of nonre- 
sponse bias must be suspect. 


20.11 The Effect of Lack of Information on the 
Undecided Response in Attitude Surveys. 
M. D. Dunnette, W. H. Uphoff, and M. 
Aylward, Journal of Applied Psychology, 
June 1956, p. 150. [R.J.4.] 

In the course of developing a questionnaire 
on Union attitudes consisting of 77 statements 
to be scored by the Likert technique, it was 
noticed that a few items registered an unduly 
large proportion of undecided responses. An 
investigation ensued to determine whether these 
responses reflected actual neutrality or, perhaps, 
a lack of information to reach a decision or 
form an “attitude.” To check this, a sixth al- 
ternative response was used on part of the sam- 
ple and the standard five-response questionnaire 
to the remainder. 

‘This procedure revealed that the inclusion of 
the sixth alternative response—“I don't know 
enough about this to answer”’—has no effect on 
the responses of persons who have formed favor- 
able or unfavorable attitudes and that the per- 
sons who choose the “I don't know” response 
are drawn almost entirely from the group who 
would otherwise choose “undecided” as a re- 
sponse. ‘Therefore, the presence of this sixth 
response doesn't alter the distribution of favor- 
able and unfavorable responses. 

Does the inclusion of the sixth alternative 
reduce substantially the proportion of unde- 


cided responses to the appropriate items? Yes. 
Evidently, a large part of the undecided group 
is made up of persons who do not have sufficient 
information to form an opinion. 


20.12 Group Influences and Agricultural Inno- 
vations: Some Tentative Findings and 
Hypotheses. C. P. Marsh and A. L. Cole- 
man, American Journal of Sociology, May 
1956, p. 588. 

Research done at the Kentucky Agricultural 
Experiment Station was based on data collected 
by personal interviews in 1950 from 393 farm op- 
erators. This research was concerned with group 
influences in the acceptance of agricultural in- 
novations and showed wide variations among 
the neighborhoods of a single county in the 
adoption of new practices and supports the 
basic hypothesis that norms in some neighbor- 
hoods are more favorable to their acceptance 
than those in other neighborhoods. 

In areas favorable to new techniques (and 
presumably products), those farmers from whom 
other farmers obtain information show higher 
rates of adoption than farmers in general. But 
in areas less favorable to innovation, the adop- 
tion rates of leaders are similar to adoption rates 
of farmers in general. Thus, group norms in one 
case tend to accelerate change and in the other 
they may retard it. It remains for the marketer 
to identify receptive group norms on a wider 
geographical basis. 


21. RETAILING 


21.1 Merchandising of Selected Food Items in 
Grocery Stores. Marketing Research Re- 
port 111, Agriculture, February 1956, 
2ipp. [K.A.G.] 


In the face of a recent trend toward smaller 
cans for many vegetables and some fruits, a 12- 
week 1954-55 test in Pittsburgh, equally display- 
ing side by side otherwise identical cans of red 
sour cherries, each priced identically per ounce, 
the larger can outsold the smaller can five to 
four. (Placing the two sizes side by side may 
have been artificial.) 

Carrots in one- and two-pound plastic bags, in 
a similar four-week test, outsold three other 
types of carrot displays. (This could have been 
because this one display used 20 per cent more 
display space than any of the other three.) 

Different ways of displaying bananas during 
a similar four-week test failed to show up any 
appreciable differences in sales effectiveness. 
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In the opinion of this observer, only the nar- 
rowest of conclusions should be drawn from 
these tests. 


21.2 Impact of Shopping Centers Locally and 
Downtown. Gordon H. Stedman, Journal 
of Retailing, Spring 1956, pp. 25-39. 
[s.c.H.] 

The last of three Journal of Retailing articles 
concerning the development of regional shop- 
ping centers, this report emphasizes that re- 
gional centers are but one component of the 
whole suburban movement receiving their im- 
petus both from the basic factors that cause 
people to move out of the city as well as from 
that population movement itself. Regional cen- 
ters make large contributions to local payrolls 
and tax rolls but are likely to affect sales of 
nearby specialty retailers, especially if the latter 
have been using relatively high markups. Ex- 
perience and surveys indicate that regional cen- 
ters should become larger so as to provide true 
one-stop shopping and should pay more atten- 
tion to the lack or availability of public trans- 
portation in selecting locations. 


23. SALES MANAGEMENT (including Sales- 


manship) 


23.1 Will Purchasing Research Influence Sales. 
Chemical Week, April 28, 1956, pp. 100, 
102, 104. [W.c.] 


Key marketing men in major chemical com- 
panies are warily watching the advent of “scien- 
tific procurement” in chemical purchasing. Sci- 
entific purchasing scores suppliers on six key 
points: punctuality in delivery, price, technical 
service, over-all reliability, product quality, and 
cooperation, 

What will this movement mean to sales? Some 
expected trends are: more research on how buy- 
ing is done, more buying of standard rather 
than custom items, less use of reciprocity, fewer 
salesmen and fewer calls on big accounts, and 
dwindling of personal element of sales. 


23.2 Automobile Allowances for Salesmen. 
Management Record, February 1956, pp. 
52-55 ff. [J-M.R.] 


Based on a survey of 244 companies in the 
United States and 63 in Canada, it was noted 
that the flat mileage rate (most popularly provid- 
ing reimbursement at 7 cents in U.S. and 8 to 
11 cents in Canada) was the most widely used 
method of reimbursing salesmen driving their 


own cars. Following in order of use were: grad- 
uated mileage rate, the Runzheimer Plan (mile- 
age rates given for designated areas), periodic 
payments plus mileage allowance, standard al- 
lowance (the only method of payment which 
showed any considerable change from last year— 
up from 4 per cent to 8 per cent of companies 
using salesman-owned cars), and miscellaneous 
combinations. Six of the 186 companies did not 
reimburse salesmen for the use of their own 
cars; commissions were expected to cover this 
expense. In Canada, the flat rate also prevailed 
followed by the combined allowance and mile- 
age rate, the graduated rate, and the standard 
allowance. 

Although salesman ownership was the most 
common arrangement, the survey indicated it 
was also the most expensive, leasing was the 
next most expensive, and company ownership 
was the least expensive. However, the first two 
plans were simpler to administer and, one can 
presume, required less overhead. 


23.3 The Latest “Secrets” of Selling. Daniel 
Seligman, Fortune, June 1956, pp. 123-25. 
[W.T.K.] 


In an entertaining critique of popular books 
on salesmanship, Seligman analyzes the basic 
approaches of several current works. He finds 
that the market is divided into two broad cate- 
gories: weighty textbooks on sales management 
and short, popularized, how-to-do-it treatments 
of the art of selling. The latter type comprise 
most of the nearly one million copies sold per 
year (the most popular—Frank Bettger’s “How 
I Raised Myself from Failure to Success in Sell- 
ing”’—has sold 300,000 copies, gone through 20 
printings, and has been translated into 11 for- 
eign languages). 

The author finds that the popularized sales 
books seem to gain their followings by promis 
ing to reveal some mystic and mystifying “secret 
of success’”—some magic formula which will as- 
sure membership to the “million dollar round- 
table” to the shrinking violet. Although some 
books never really get around to revealing such 
a formula in any coherent manner, most of the 
rest attempt to do so by exhorting the reader to 
create inner pressure, a will to succeed, and a 
self-engendered confidence (“anyone can sell’’). 

Most of the books contain clever little ex- 
amples of strategy such as getting the prospect 
into a corner from which he finds it difficult to 
extricate himself, using positive rather than 
negative phraseology (“fill ‘er up?”), selling 
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product benefits, and using showmanship. In 
most, the prospect is relegated to the role of a 
rather stupid, inarticulate fellow who becomes 
as putty in the hands of our skilled and clever 
salesman. 

As a result of his examination, Seligman comes 
to the conclusion that there is so much worthless 
rock amongst the few nuggets of wisdom that 
the omnivorous reader of such books (could 
there be any?) would end up in a hopelessly 
confused and exhaustive state. 


23.4 How Strong is G.M. Research? Francis 
Bello, Fortune, June 1956, pp. 138-41. 
[w.T.K.] 


In an account of the research and develop- 
ment work by General Motors Corporation, the 
author gives an estimate that about $2.3 billion 
per year is spent on research and development 
in this country compared with over $9 billion 
spent on advertising, a ratio of about four to 
one. He points out that General Motors spends 
about $250 million per year on research and 
development compared with about $80 million 
on advertising, or about a three-to-one ratio the 
other way. Thus, General Motors would seem to 
be emphasizing product development relatively 
more than they are demand creation for their 
products once developed. Will this policy pay 
off? 


23.5 Executive Ability Is Where You Find It. 
Chemical Week, May 26, 1956, pp. 84, 86. 
[w.c.]} 

There is more than one road to sales manage- 
ment. New executive talent for sales, as shown 
by recent chemical company moves, is being 
found in purchasing, law, research, and other 
parts of the company. There is no surplus of 
promotable talent in nonsales departments, but 
special talents often make a transfer desirable. 


24. SALES AND ECONOMIC FORECASTS 


24.1 Eleventh Annual Survey of Consumer Fi- 
nances. Federal Reserve Bulletin, March 
1956, pp. 224-26. [w.1.K.] 


As in the past, the current survey gives the 
marketing man a valuable insight into the 
present position of the consumer, whether he 
feels optimistic or pessimistic about the future, 
and how such feelings may be translated into 


specific buying actions regarding major cate- 
gories of durable goods. 

The consumer continues to feel better or no 
worse off than the year before; two fifths felt 
better off, one fourth felt worse off, and the 
remainder thought they were in the same posi- 
tion. Continued upgrading of incomes was 
shown: 35 per cent of consumer spending units 
reported incomes before taxes of $5,000 or more 
a year versus 32 per cent in 1954 and 31 per cent 
in 1953. At the time of the interviews (January- 
February 1956) two thirds expected business to 
be better in 1956, while only one tenth expected 
it to be worse (compared with 25 per cent 
“worse” in 1954). However, farm operators were 
much more pessimistic than in the previous 
year; only one half expected good times in 1956. 

Plans to purchase durable goods were re- 
markably stable compared with last year. Insig- 
nificant changes were shown in all categories. In 
light of the slump in automobiles sales which 
showed up during the first half of 1956, it is in- 
teresting to note that the same percentage of 
spending units planned to purchase a new car 
in 1956 as in 1955 (8.2 per cent). But a slight 
drop was experienced in plans to purchase a 
used Car (7.2 per cent versus 7.5 per cent). 

‘This case illustrates the danger of putting too 
much reliance on spending plans per se in fore- 
casting the demand for specific categories of 
goods. 


24.2 Now a New Way to Guesstimate Potentials 
for 1,500 Products. Sales Management, 
January 15, 1956, pp. 60-6. [a.c.] 

Soon you'll be able to see the figures on what 
you and other people also earning $10,000 a 
year or more in 1950 spent on some 1,500 kinds 
of items purchased for personal and family con- 
sumption, 

Not only will you be able to check up on 
spending by people in your income group but, 
more importantly, you will be able for the first 
time to get a valid estimate of the amounts of 
money spent cach year on these 1,500 consump- 
tion items by the families in each income group. 

For example: If you earned $10,000 or more 
in 1950 and lived in New York City, your family 
spent $41.96 on coffee for use in your home. You 
or your family also spent $13.8: on cameras, 
film, and photographic equipment. Your butter 
cost $53.21 for the year. 

For five years these data have been resting in 
government files in Washington, which resulted 
from the 19,0 Consumer Expenditure Survey of 
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the Bureau of Labor Statistics. This survey, the 
most extensive ever undertaken, had been au- 
thorized by the Congress to establish new 
weights for the Bureau of Labor Statistics Cost 
of Living Index. 

As a by-product of this revision of the Cost of 
Living Index, the Bureau of Labor Statistics col- 
lected the huge store of information on what the 
typical American consumer family spends on 
each and every item in the family budget. The 
investigation was so detailed that there are fig- 
ures on razor blades, wines, linoleums, hand- 
bags, and so on through 1,500 consumer items. 

The figures lay untouched because the Con- 
gress failed to appropriate money to process 
them. Along came the Ford Foundation’s $500,- 
ooo grant for processing, which is now being 
done under Dr. Irwin Friend of the Wharton 
School, University of Pennsylvania. 

The survey—too costly for any private organ- 
ization to finance—covered interviews with 12,- 
500 families. The final tabulation will cover 
8,000 pages, requiring 18 volumes. 

The use to which marketing men can put 
these data was described by Dr. Jay M. Gould, 
Research Director of Sales Management, in an 
address December 28 at the joint meetings of 
the American Statistical Association, American 
Economic Association, and the American Mar- 
keting Association in New York's Hotel Bilt- 
more. 

Dr. Gould points out that these tables will 
offer a wonderful opportunity to tie in with 
data on income distribution available by coun- 
ties as a result of the 1950 Census of Income. 

To get copies of the forthcoming Consumer 
Expenditure tabulations, which will be available 
at nominal cost some time in the spring, write to 
Professor Irwin Friend at the Wharton School of 
Finance and Commerce, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia. For information on punch 
cards containing county distribution data, write 
to Market Statistics Inc., 432 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 1, New York. 


24.3 How New Census Data Can Trigger Better 
Sales Planning For You. Edgar Gunther 
and Warren A. Vierow, Printers’ Ink, 
April 13, 1956, pp. 24-80 ff. [e.j.K.] 

Retail census data are examined on a state 
and city basis. The article follows an earlier 
analysis of nationally significant shifts in retail 
sales between 1948 and 1954. Much of the article 


is concerned with retailing developments in 


Ohio which is used as a typical state to suggest 
applications of census data in a specific area, 
The authors have devised a method of trans- 
lating retail sales figures into more usable units, 
Each unit, called a unosal (unit of sales), repre- 
sents a fixed volume of retail sale. A unosal is 
equivalent to the average annual retail expendi- 
ture of a thousand people. As an example, in 
1954, U.S. retail sales totaled $169,672,171,000 
and the total population was 162,409,000. Thus, 
a unosal was equal to $104,472.80 (retail sales 
per 1,000 persons). Since unosal has a fixed 
value, it can be used for any state or county 
making possible comparisons from county to 
county and state to state. The unosal technique 
would seem to be useful as a simple technique 
of measuring sales potential in an area or evalu- 
ating sales achievement in any geographical area. 


26. STATISTICAL DATA (including Sources, 
Types, Revision, and New Series) 


26.1 School Enrollment: October 1955. Series 
P-20, No. 66, Census, April 6, 1956. 1opp. 
[K.A.G.] 

Presents series of significant five-year increases. 
Total enrollments are up 23 per cent. Private 
schools increased 43 per cent. Kindergartens rose 
82 per cent; elementary schools, 24 per cent; 
high schools, 19 per cent; colleges declined, then 
recovered, ending about as they started, Not all 
these increases were due to changes in earlier 
birth statistics. Higher proportionate enroll- 
ments from the appropriate age groups were im- 
portant at the kindergarten level (up to 60 per 
cent of the total increase) and at the high school 
level (about half of the total increase). The 
proportion of the high school age group en- 
rolled has been increasing for farm youths. 
There may have been some holding back of 
promotions from kindergarten to elementary 
level due to crowded schools. The ratio of en- 
rolled to total kindergarten age group for whites 
was twice that for colored children. 


26.2 Census of Business 1954—Wholesale Trade: 
United States Summary. (PW-1-1) Cen- 

sus, February 1956, 4pp. [K.A.c.] 
Preliminary report by states and regions and 
in total. Gives establishments, payroll, employ- 


ees, and proprietors by types of wholesalers and 
1948 comparisons. 
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26.3 Census Figures on Retail Sales by Metro- 
politan Areas. Advertising Age, February 
20, 1956, p. 58. [R.J.H.] 

Advertising Age has conveniently tabulated 
the retail sales figures for 168 standard metro- 
politan areas covered by the 1954 census of busi- 
ness. The great value of this special tabulation, 
all the data of which will ultimately be pub- 
lished by the Bureau of the Census, is that they 
are here available many months earlier than 
they would otherwise appear. 


26.4 200 Largest Trading Corporations in 1954. 
The Conference Board Business Record, 
March 1956, pp. 102-106. [Jj.M.R.] 


This is a particularly useful source of informa- 
tion because it is confined to purely marketing 
firms (department and specialty stores, mail or- 
der houses, food store chains, chains other than 
food, and wholesalers and jobbers). 

In addition to the usual total sales figures, the 
following data are shown: total assets, net worth, 
inventories, total current assets, total current 
liabilities, income before and after taxes, and 
dividends paid. Direct comparisons are facili- 
tated by listing each classification of firms sepa- 
rately, 

It is of interest to note that the first hundred 
corporations accounted for go per cent of the 
total sales of the two hundred. 


26.5 Income By Counties in New Mexico. Vi- 
cente T. Ximenes, New Mexico Studies in 
Business and Economics #4, Bureau of 
Business Research, University of New 
Mexico, Albuquerque, 48pp. [R.£.M.] 

A recent study of interest to media men, re- 
search analysts, public officials, and all business 
people interested in the New Mexico market is 
this evaluation of county income data in an 
important segment of the southwestern market- 
ing area, Estimates involving sales potentials 
are becoming more and more specific with re- 
gard to area delineation, This study will prove 
invaluable to more comprehensive analyses of 
this growing western state. The evaluation un- 
derlines the fact that incomes may vary widely in 
various sections of a state. Per-capita income for 
New Mexico as a whole was $1,492 in 1955, but 
the per-capita figures for individual counties 
ranged from a low of $551 to a high of $2,452. 

The author covers five chapters in the course 
of his study. Chapter 1 defines the scope of the 
study as well as definitions of the concepts used 


in the evaluation. A delineation of the methods 
used in estimating the data, which were collected 
from a variety of sources, is contained in Chap- 
ter 2. Since the author developed his own meth- 
ods in data collection, they should be of in- 
terest, if not of assistance, to other students of 
income. Chapter 3 investigates 1954 income 
figures and breakdowns for the state of New 
Mexico as a whole. Included are source graphs 
for state personal income and wage and salary 
payments. Extension of this 1954 state income 
data is presented in Chapter 4. Methodology 
employed in these extensions as well as actual 
state figures for 1954 and 1955 and percentage 
changes in this period are shown. Chapter 5, the 
major portion of the study, is devoted to the 
income situation of each of New Mexico's 32 
counties. These county sections, each on an in- 
dividual page, include tables on Wage and Sal- 
ary Payments by Source and Estimated Income 
Payments to Individuals. Personal Income by 
Source has been shown visually as well as nu- 
merically through the use of individual charts. 
Also included in each county section is a map 
depicting the county's geographical location and 
a 300-word description of the county's economy. 


27. STORAGE 


27.1 The Psychology of Beer Packaging. Bar- 
bara Baer, American Brewer, June 1956, 
PP: $5-37- [R-R.T.] 

Brewers are all well aware of the importance 
of packaging; however, very few brewers actually 
know how to improve their package. Dr. Ernest 
Dichter, psychologist and President of the In- 
stitute for Motivation Research, is of the opin- 
ion that the sales effectiveness of beer packaging 
involves many elements which are of psycho- 
logical import. According to Dr. Dichter, beer 
personality determines its sales. A beer with a 
new, vital personality has a decided sales ad- 
vantage; packaging is one of the most important 
ways in which beer personality is expressed. De- 
spite the fact that taste tests indicate that drink- 
ers are unable to differentiate between various 
brands, beer consumers claim they prefer their 
particular brands for their taste. Advertising, 
packaging, public service, and programming are 
contributors to beer’s personality and sales. 
Packaging occupies a place of special importance 
within this framework. 

According to Institute studies, packaging 
properly conceived actually influences a con- 
sumer’s taste impression. Color is an important 
aspect of correct beer packaging. According to 
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the study, color selection should not be based 
solely on maximizing a container’s ability to 
stand out on a grocer’s shelf. Institute studies 
revealed that the most advantageous colors are 
blue, green, and yellow. 

Another important contributor to good pack- 
age design is symbolic expression. Symboliza- 
tion may take the forms of coolness, outdoors, 
prestige, conviviality, fun, local pride, youth- 
fulness, gaiety, and other ideas of similar nature. 
According to Institute studies, women are be- 
coming more important in the beer purchasing 
decision. Packages, container design, and labels 
can be made to appeal to women. It is the 
women in the supermarket who are directly in- 
fluenced by the package. Dr. Dichter is of the 
opinion that the beer purchased is in a sense an 
indication of the way the consumer feels about 
herself. Consequently, to give women an op- 
portunity to express the way they feel about 
themselves and their families is an exceedingly 
important psychological sales device. According 
to Dr. Dichter, the long tradition of beer should 
not be neglected in deciding upon a new pack- 
age design. The container should not be con- 
tradictory to the consumers’ picture of the best 
in beer as expressed by the personality of the 
specific company. 


29. THEORY OF MARKETING (including 
Competition) 

29.1 Papers and Proceedings of the Sixty-Eighth 
Annual Meeting of the American Eco- 
nomic Association. American Economic 
Review, May 1956, 651pp. [s.c.H.] 


The 1955 New York meetings of the American 
Economic Association included a number of 
sessions of special interest to marketing students, 
summarized or recorded in this volume of the 
American Economic Review. In view of space 
limitations and in view of the considerable over- 
lap in membership between the AMA and the 
AEA, only very brief notice of a few particularly 
pertinent papers is provided here. 

Ruth P. Mack, “Trends in American Con- 
sumption and the Aspiration to Consume” 
(pp. 55-68), has important implications for both 
motivation research and the social justification 
of marketing. Aryness J. Wickens, “Changing 
Prices and Values in the First Half of The 
Twentieth Century” (pp. 69-83), cites the diff- 
culties of measuring long-run changes and sum- 
marizes what is known about price behavior dur- 
ing the indicated period. Elizabeth Gilboy, “Elas- 
ticity, Consumption, and Economic Growth” 


(pp. 119-33), discusses the influence of price 
changes upon consumption. Donald J. Bogue, 
“The Spread of Cities” (pp. 284-92), and Chester 
Rapkin, “Some Effects of Economic Growth on 
the Character of Cities” (pp. 293-301), discuss 
the relationship of economic development to 
urban growth. 

The Report of the Attorney General's Com- 
mittee on Antitrust Policy served as the basis 
for discussion in three papers: Edward S. Mason, 
“Market Power and Business Conduct: Some 
Comments” (pp. 471-81); Kingman Brewster, Jr., 
“Enforceable Competition: Unruly Reason or 
Reasonable Rules?” (pp. 482-89); and Clair 
Wilcox, “The Verdict on Antitrust and Its Sig- 


nificance” (pp. 490-95). 


29.2 Impact of a Money Economy on Consump- 
tion Patterns. Elizabeth Hoyt, Annals of 
the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, May 1956, pp. 12-22. 
[s.c.H.] 


This article is part of an issue of the Annals 
devoted to the social and cultural implications 
of technological change in a number of Asian, 
African, and Latin American countries. Dr. 
Hoyt notes considerable conservatism and cul- 
tural lag in response to the introduction of 
money wages (or new sources of money). The 
first uses of new income are likely to be for 
more of what has customarily been enjoyed or 
for new choices which do not seriously disturb 
old consumption patterns, First new choices are 
likely to include: (1) goods with immediate 
sensory appeal such as candy, sweet drinks, al- 
coholic beverages, and tobacco; (2) goods pos- 
sessing some “magical” connotation such as 
patent medicines; (3) “prestige and emulation” 
goods, often clothing items; and (4) “target” 
goods, which become goals of life ranging from 
gadgets to education for the children. Usually 
the marketing organization lags far behind the 
changes in consumption, although Dr. Hoyt 
notes two government-sponsored exceptions—the 
Eskimo trading posts developed by the Danish 
colonial government in Greenland and the mo- 
bile stores now operated by the Indian govern- 
ment as a result of Professor Lincoln Clark's 
1955 study. Students of marketing will also be 
interested in Leo Silberman’s article, “The 
Evolution of Entrepreneurship in the Process of 
Economic Development” (pp. 42-44, same issue), 
which examines the merits of what he calls the 
Nationalistic, New Welfare and New laissez- 
faire theories of entrepreneurial development. 
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Silberman concludes that entrepreneurship is 
really one of the most neglected subjects in 
economics and that study of its development in 
various changing cultures may shed some light 
on our own entrepreneurial problems. However, 
he expects relatively little uniformity in the 
forms of entrepreneurship that will develop 
throughout the world. Kingsley Davis, “The 
Unpredicted Pattern of Population Change” 
(pp. 53°59), Suggests that the rapid growth of 
population in the very poor regions should in- 
duce a reevaluation of our demographic theories, 
and Catherine Bauer's “The Pattern of Urban 
and Economic Development: Social Implica- 
tions,” an argument for the encouragement of 
decentralization, should interest marketers con- 
cerned with urban land theory and with spatial 
theories of marketing. Other articles in the 
same issue are concerned with labor, family, and 
administrative problems in changing cultures 
and illustrative studies of social and economic 
changes in India, Ceylon, Japan, Egypt, West 
Africa, Jamaica, and Israel. 


31. TRANSPORTATION 


$1.1 Deep-Water Shipping Gets Busier. Chemi- 
cal Week, June 2, 1956, pp. 53, 55, 55. 
[w.c.]} 


Shipment of chemicals by ocean-going tankers, 
which has risen sharply since World War II, is 
still going up. Most tanker shipments are from 
large chemical-producing areas on the Gulf 
Coast to market areas in the East. The largest 
volume item is caustic soda; other important 
items are carbon tetrachloride, glycols, and 
methanol. Both converted oil tankers and spe- 
cial-design vessels are being used, Shipments of 
aqua ammonia for fertilizer use are going {rom 
California to Hawaii and Louisiana to Cuba. 
Completion of the St. Lawrence Seaway may 
start shipments from Chicago to foreign ports. 


$2. WHOLESALING 


$2.1 “It's Worth Going After.” Chemical Week, 
April 21, 1956, pp. 72-73. [w.c.] 


More chemical manufacturers are taking a 
renewed interest in helping their distributor as 
the logical choice to reach the worth-while, less- 
than-carload market. 

Generally programs of aid embody two basic 
principles: (1) supply the distributor with all 
the technical, market, business, and product ap- 


plication data that he can use in his sales efforts; 
and (2) protect the distributor's interest in the 
trade. 


$2.2 Looking Ahead Worries Slow Jobber 
Growth. Chemical Week, May 19, 1956, 
PP- 52. 54- [wc] 

Chemical distributors expect 1956 to be 7 to 
8 per cent better in business volume than 1955. 
But rougher competition is expected from price 
cutters, The only apprehension is in farm chem- 
icals and chemicals going to the auto industry. 

Most distributors are being pinched for ware- 
house space—getting financing for new facilities 
is a problem for these small businesses. 

Finding sales manpower is another big worry— 
distributors can’t match recruitment methods, 
salaries, or opportunities of large manufacturers. 

Other worries are rising freight costs and 
price cutting. 

Distributors are happy about the growing 
trend to their use in handling less-than-carload 
business and bulk quantities in off-beat geo- 
graphical areas. 


33. UNCLASSIFIED 


33.1 An Approximation to the Aggregate Sav- 
ing Function. R. E. Brumberg, The Eco- 
nomic Journal, March 1956, p. 66. [R.j.4.] 


In an article of interest to theoretically in- 
clined students of marketing, Brumberg tests 
empirically an aggregate saving function. The 
latter is derived from the summation of the 
savings functions of similar hypothetical indi- 
viduals who maximize utility by spreading their 
resources over their lifetimes and is based on the 
hypothesis that relates individual saving to in- 
come, assets, expectations, and age of the con- 
sumer, 

Brumberg, having developed an equation 
which is a testable approximation of an aggre- 
gate savings function by fitting prewar data, 
“forecasts” savings for the period 1942-1949. The 
errors of these forecasts, when compared with 
errors of other forecasting devices such as Modi- 
gham’'s equation and naive models (for example, 
guesses that next year’s saving or savings increase 
will be the same as last year), are small. 

The problem, of course, stiffens when one 
doesn't assume perfect knowledge of the “inde- 
pendent” variables, but the equations are still 
of academic interest to marketers interested in 
forecasting spending and saving. 
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Legislative and Judicial Developments 
in Marketing 


WILLIAM F. BROWN, Editor 


Editorial Staff: Kennetu ]. Curran, Colorado College 
Raceu L. Westra, Northwestern University 


Initials of staff members, in brackets following subject headings, identify the reviewers of the 
individual items, 


The most important recent developments in the 
legal framework within which marketing must func- 
tion are reported and analyzed under the topical out- 
line presented below. Not all headings in the outline 
may be represented in each issue since it is the gen- 
eral policy of this section not to devote attention to 
the following kinds of developments: (1) new laws or 
cases involving legal technicalities in which neither 
marketing practitioners, teachers, nor researchers 
are likely to have interest; (2) new cases which consti- 
tute more or less routine reaffirmation of well-estab- 
lished rulings; and (3) decisions handed down by in- 
ferior courts which are likely to be reviewed by 
higher courts or which deal with trivial problems. 

More detailed information about individual items 
may be obtained by direct reference to the sources 
cited for each case. These include the standard legal 
reporting services, the law journals, and such special 
facilities as United States Law Week and Commerce 
Clearing House Trade Regulation Reporter, Current 
Decisions (abbreviated hereinafter simply as CCH). 

Readers who have comments or suggestions re- 
specting this section are urged to send them to the 
Editor. 


TOPICAL OUTLINE OF CASE 
SUBJECT MATTER 
I. REGULATION OF MONOPOLISTIC 
METHODS 
A. Market Control 
B. Collusive Practices 
C. Market Exclusion Tactics 
REGULATION OF PRODUCT CHAR- 
ACTERISTICS 
A. Product Standards 
B. Product Quality 
C. Packaging and Conditions of Sale 
. REGULATION OF PRICE COMPETI- 
TION 
A. Price Discrimination 
B. Resale Price Maintenance 
C. Price Control (Minimum and Maximum) 


1V. REGULATION OF CHANNELS OF DIS- 
TRIBUTION 
A. Operating Features of Marketing Insti- 
B. Relations Between Buyers and Sellers: 
Exclusive Dealing Arrangements, etc. 


- REGULATION OF UNFAIR COMPETI 
TION 
A. Advertising 
B. Nonadvertising Promotional 
C. Trade-Marks and Trade Names 


Methods 


I. REGULATION OF MONOPOLISTIC 
METHODS 


A. Market Control 


1. The Bank Holding Company Act of 
1956, Public Law No, 511, 84th Cong., 2d Sess. 
(May 1956). 


The fear of the concentration of economic 
power, which—though perhaps weakening today 
—was once so characteristic of the American 
people, was nowhere so strong as in the field of 
banking. This concern has manifested itself 
many times in our history: in Jackson's refusal 
in 1896 to recharter the Second Bank of the 
United States; in our effort to decentralize cen- 
tral banking in the Federal Reserve Act: and, 
above all, in the stringent rules limiting branch 
banking which have resulted in a system of 
many thousands of independent banks and the 
civilized world’s worst bank failure record. 

Our policy with respect to branch banking has 
varied state to state. A few states have banned it 
entirely; some states have permitted it trecly 
within their borders; and other states have con- 
fined it within narrow boundaries inside the 
states concerned. But varied though state policies 
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have been, they are uniform in that they all 
prohibit branch banking across state lines and 
this policy has been followed by the federal 
government with respect to the national banks. 

The wall we have erected against the growth 
of interstate banking systems has had its loop- 
hole in the bank holding company—sometimes 
referred to as group banking in contrast to 
branch banking. Thus, the Transamerica Corpo- 
ration, a holding company, has erected a system 
of banks operating over a five-state area—Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, Nevada, Washington, and Ari- 
zona. Such group systems have been subject to 
some state and federal control, including the 
antitrust laws. The latter, however, were ren- 
dered innocuous in 195% when the Circuit Court 
of Appeals found that banking is primarily a 
local business, and so the acquisition by a holding 
company of a family o1 geographically scattered 
banks neither lessens competition nor creates a 
monopoly. (Transamerica Corporation v. Board 
of Governors of the Federal Reserve System, 206 
F.2d 163; see THE JOURNAL OF MARKETING, Janu- 
ary 1954, P- $14-) 

In the spring of this year, Congress acted to 
narrow this loophole and to confine group 
banking systems more nearly to the scope allowed 
branch banking. On May 9 the Bank Holding 
Company Act of 1956 became law, requiring such 
holding companies to register with the Federal 
Reserve Board of Governors and putting them 
under the latter's general supervision and con- 
trol. Without prior approval by the Board, bank 
holding companies may not merge, new holding 
companies may not come into existence, and 
existing holding companies may not extend their 
control to additional banks either by the acquisi- 
tion of stock or of assets. Moreover, in the ab- 
sence of state legislation explicitly authorizing 
interstate group banking, the Board is not per- 
mitted to approve the acquisition by a holding 
company of a bank outside of the state in which 
the holding company conducts its principal oper- 
ations. Finally, upstream loans and investments 
(by the subsidiary in the parent) are prohibited, 
and bank holding companies are restricted to the 
banking field and nothing more by the require- 
ment that they divest themselves of interests in 
unrelated activities. 


2. United States v. E.1.du Pont de Nemours 

and Company, 76 S. Ct. 994 (June 1956). [K.j.c.] 
On June 11 the Supreme Court by a vote of 
four to three acquitted du Pont of the charge of 
monopolization that had been brought by the 


government against the company in connection 
with its cellophane business. By so doing, the 
Court upheld the District Court of Delaware 
(reported in THE JOURNAL OF MARKETING, April 
1954, Pp. 428) and raised again the interesting and 
challenging question of just what constitutes a 
product market. 

No case could be simpler than the du Pont 
suit as it appeared to the Supreme Court; yet, 
the decision was bound to be arbitrary and sub- 
jective. 

The case as it appeared to the Supreme Court 
may be summarized as follows: du Pont did about 
75 per cent of the country’s cellophane business 
and Mr. Justice Reed, who wrote the majority 
decision, admitted for the sake of argument that 
such control constituted monopoly. But du 
Pont’'s cellophane sales were only 17.9 per cent of 
the total sales of flexible wrapping materials 
(including waxed paper, glassine, foils, and the 
like) which is insufficient to give monopoly 
power. Therefore, the issue was simply and solely 
what constituted the product market in which 
du Pont did business—was it cellophane alone or 
did it embrace all flexible wrapping materials? 
The majority reached the conclusion that all of 
the flexible wrapping materials competed in the 
same market. Thus, du Pont was acquitted and 
the Court never proceeded to those other issues 
raised in the District Court which had ruled that, 
even if du Pont did enjoy a monopoly in its 
cellophane business, it was still invulnerable to 
the Sherman Act because its position was pro- 
tected by patents and because its commercial 
power had been thrust upon it as a result of its 
business competence. 

The du Pont case furnishes an excellent il- 
lustration of both the usefulness and the limita- 
tions of economic theory in practical application. 
The market relationship among goods describes 
the commercial interdependence of the goods 
with respect to each other and its measure is the 
so-called cross elasticity of demand. The Court 
paid lip-service to this concept and correctly 
defined it as “the responsiveness of the sales of 
one product to price changes of the other.” Thus, 
economic theory may claim credit for concen- 
trating the attention of the Court on the heart 
of the matter. But there its contribution ceased, 
for cross elasticities obviously range gradually 
upward from nothing at all in the case of com- 
pletely independent products. There are all 
levels of economic interdependence, and eco- 
nomic theory cannot say when the point is 
reached at which products should be considered 
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to be within the same market. As a matter of 
fact, it may almost be said that in giving greater 
precision to the concept of the market, economic 
theory has destroyed the concept. 

In the absence of an economic laboratory, 
cross elasticities may be talked about but they 
may not be measured. Moreover, even if they 
could be measured, they would not always answer 
the question whether two or more products 
should be considered competitors within the 
same market. Thus, inevitably, the justices of the 
Court reached their conclusions on personal ap- 
praisals of economic facts and economic ap- 
pearances. The majority felt there was sufficient 
interdependence among cellophane and the 
other flexible wrapping materials to find a single 
market. This conclusion was reached because of 
evidence of sensitivity of customers to price 
changes, because of the loss by cellophane of its 
relative position to other materials in uses here 
and there, because of rivalry on the pages of the 
trade journal and at the Annual Packaging 
Show, and because cellophane possessed practi- 
cally no quality not possessed by a great many 
others. Chief Justice Warren and Justices Black 
and Douglas who dissented with him, on the 
other hand, thought that cellophane was suffi- 
ciently unique to constitute a market alone. This 
conclusion was reached because of the heavy 
sales of cellophane at prices two and three times 
that of other materials, the price stability of 
some materials such as glassine in the face of 
substantial and repeated cuts in the price of 
cellophane, and because the qualities of cello- 
phane were such as to lead du Pont’'s own de- 
velopment department to describe a competing 
product as ‘so inferior that it belongs in an 
entirely different class and has hardly to be con- 
sidered as a competitor. .. .” 

Thus, the du Pont decision was reached—as 
it had to be—on the basis of personal judgments 
and not on facts that dictate an answer. One 
need not be an expert to realize that there are 
both economic similarities and economic differ- 
ences between cellophane and other wraps. 
Whether one will be more impressed by the 
similarities or the differences depends on the 
individual. There appears little basis for the pes- 
simistic charge of the Chief Justice that the 
majority by its definition of du Pont’s market 
“virtually emasculate section 2 of the Sherman 
Act” and “would apparently enable a monopolist 
of motion picture exhibition to avoid Sherman 
Act consequences by showing that motion pic- 
tures compete in substantial measure with legiti- 


mate theater, television, radio, sporting events, 
and other forms of entertainment.” The current 
decision may or may not be wise, but it leaves 
the courts free to decide future cases by weighing 
the facts involved. 


B. Collusive Practices 


1. William Radovich v. National Football 
League, et al., 231 F.2d 620 (CCAg, March 1956). 
[K.J.c.] 


The predicament in which a judge may find 
himself because of illogical and inconsistent de- 
cisions of higher courts is well illustrated in the 
case above, which concerned the applicability of 
the federal antitrust laws to professional football. 

In George Earl Toolson v. New York Yankees 
(346 U.S. 356), the Supreme Court ruled in 1953 
that professional baseball does not fall within the 
scope of interstate commerce (and hence does 
not fall within the jurisdiction of the federal 
antitrust laws) on the rather disconcerting 
ground that once the Court has made a mistake 
in so deciding the status of the game, it is up to 
Congress to remedy matters by appropriate legis- 
lation. The Court had made that mistake in 
1922 (Federal Baseball Club v. National League, 
259 U.S. 200), and Congress had not remedied 
it. So the mistaken decision should continue to 
be followed. Unfettered by a prior commitment, 
however, the Supreme Court two years later 
found that professional boxing constituted inter- 
state commerce. (United States v. International 
Boxing Club of New York, Inc., 75 S. Ct. 259; 
S€¢ THE JOURNAL OF MARKETING, July 1955, Pp. 75-) 

The case at hand concerned the experiences 
of William Radovich, a professional football 
great, who had violated the “reserve clause” in 
his contract binding him to the Detroit Lions of 
the National Football League when he left the 
club and signed with a team in another league. 
His later efforts to return to Detroit or to secure 
employment with another team of the National 
Football League were, he alleged, blocked by a 
concerted refusal to hire him. Charging injury 
as a result of this conspiracy, he sued for treble 
damages under the antitrust laws. 

The respective arguments that Radovich and 
the League mustered to their aid are not hard to 
visualize. Radovich claimed that the Toolson 
decision controlled only baseball, whereas other 
sports fell within the sphere of the /nternational 
Boxing Club decision. The League, of course, 
felt that Toolson should control the decision in 
the case at issue. Caught in the unenviable posi- 
tion of having t» decide between these arguments 
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and undeterred by Mr. Justice Frankfurter’s 
belief that “it would baffle the subtlest ingenuity 
to find a single differentiating factor between 
other sporting exhibitions ... and baseball 
" (United States v. International Boxing 
Club of New York, Inc., 75S. Ct. 259, 265). Judge 
Chambers decided to proceed by analogy. “Is 
professional football . . . more like the business 
of boxing or like the business of baseball?” His 
answer—football, like baseball, is a team sport, 
whereas boxing is an individual sport. Thus, 
football is more like baseball, the Toolson de- 
cision controls, and Radovich loses his suit. 


C. Market Exclusion Tactics 


1. Electric Pipe Line, Inc. v. Fluid Systems, 
Inc., 291 F.2d 370 (CCA 2, March 1956). [k.J.c.] 


One of the important decisions of the 1940's 
limiting the prerogatives of patent holders was 
delivered in Mercoid Corporation v. Mid-Conti- 
nent Investment Company (320 U.S. 661 [1944)]), 
in which the Supreme Court found it to be illegal 
for the owner (sole licensee in this case) of a 
patent on a system or combination (a so-called 
combination patent) to require the purchase of 
unpatented parts of the combination. The 
Supreme Court held that a combination patent 
owner had no right to enhance the value of his 
patent “by projecting its economic effects to 
elements not by themselves a part of its legal 
monopoly.” By so doing, the Court restored to 
sanity the status of combination patents which 
had even been so interpreted at one time to make 
an infringer out of a manufacturer of unpatented 
phonograph records sold to be played on a pat- 
ented machine. (Leeds & Catlin v. Victor Talking 
Machine Co., 214 U. S. 325 (1909).] 

In Electric Pipe Line v. Fluid Systems, decided 
last March, the Circuit Court of Appeals upheld 
the legality of a practice very similar to that 
banned in the Mercoid case, However, in Electric 
Pipe Line, the patent owner did not merely sell 
the component parts of the patented system but 
designed the system to meet the individual needs 
of the customer, inspected the result, and guar- 
anteed its performance. Thus, the sale of un- 
patented components appeared to the Court to 
be merely incidental to the sale of the system as 
a whole and; “Where the owner of a combina- 
tion patent designs the installation and guar- 
antees its performance, it is not an unreasonable 
use of the patent to insist that the components of 
the patented system be obtained from it.” 


Il. REGULATION OF PRODUCT CHAR- 
ACTERISTICS 


A. Product Standards 


1. Northern Feather Works, Inc. v. Federal 
Trade Commission, 234 F.2d 335 (CCA 3, June 
1956). [R.L.w.] 


Northern Feather Works manufactures down 
pillows. The FTC ordered the company to cease 
inaccurate and misleading labeling of the con- 
tents of such pillows. The present case arose from 
a petition by the company to set aside the Com- 
mission order. 

Pillow manufacturers are unable to buy 
feathers which are 100 per cent down filled. As a 
result, an industry practice arose which allowed 
a 10 per cent tolerance from the stated contents. 
In 1949 and 1950, there was a Trade Practice 
Conference for the industry at which time the 
tolerance was changed to 15 per cent at the 
insistence of the industry. Since that time, there 
has been intense price competition in the in- 
dustry and pillow manufacturers have attempted 
to reduce costs by reducing down content. 

In this case, Northern contended it was not 
possible to produce a pillow within the tolerance 
limits and that it was being unfairly punished. 
The FTC found that the 15 per cent tolerance 
limits were adequate. If a company attempted to 
produce 100 per cent down pillows, its product 
would contzin 85 per cent or more down. If, on 
the other hand, a company tried to produce 85 
per cent down pillows, its product was apt to fall 
below 85 per cent down on occasion. The latter 
was the situation in this case. 

Northern also contended that public interest 
did not require accurate labeling of pillows. The 
Court found there was very little to support such 
a position and lurther noted that proof of public 
interest was not required. The net result was a 
Court order of enforcement of the FTC order. 

Two interesting sidelights are involved in the 
case, One is a consideration of the legal position 
of a Trade Practice rule. The Court found such 
rules are not “legal commands” but “ . . . can 
be taken as a guide if, to those responsible for 
enforcement, they are :easonable and fair.” 

A second point of interest to marketing re- 
searchers is a sampling question. Samples from 
two pillows were taken. Northern contended 
this was not enough. An expert is quoted as 
saying in his experience two items were sufficient. 
No discussion was involved as to what such a 
sample was “sufficient” for. Certainly, it could 
hardly be said to be representative of all pillows 
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produced. One pillow incorrectly labeled, how- 
ever, could be said to be too many. 


2. Commonwealth v. Di Meglio, 122 A.ed 
77 (Pa. Sup. Ct., April 1956). [R...w.] 


Section 3 of the Pennsylvania General Food 
Law provides that an article of food is adulter- 
ated “if it be mixed, colored or changed in 
color . . . whereby damage or inferiority is con- 
cealed, or so as to deceive or mislead the pur- 
chaser; or if by any means, it is made to appear 
better or of greater value than it is.” 

In this case, the defendant added artificial 
coloring to lemon pies. The Court found no 
evidence that this concealed any defects or made 
the pie “. . . appear better than it was or to 
have greater nutritional value than it actually 
had.” Thus, the decision was for the defendant. 

The wording of the Court's decision is inter- 
esting since it follows the wording of the law 
except for the addition of “nutritional” before 
value. This would seem to change the meaning of 
the law considerably. A brighter yellow color 
might easily increase the market value of the 
lemon pies without affecting the food value. The 
meaning of “value” must be defined more 
specifically. 


III. REGULATION OF PRICE COMPETI- 
TION 


A. Price Discrimination 


1, Standard Oil Co. v. Federal Trade Com- 
mission, 233 F.2d 649 (CCA 7, May 1956). 
[W.F.B.] 


In January 1951, the United States Supreme 
Court appeared to have settled the issue that has 
given rise to this action. The question arises out 
of the interpretation to be placed upon the 
treatment of the “mecting competition” pro- 
vision in the Robinson-Patman Act. Originally, 
section 2 of the Clayton Act had clearly indicated 
that one of the basic justifications a seller might 
advance for discriminating in price between his 
customers was that it was necessary for him to 
offer one customer a lower price in order to sell 
to that customer in the face of a competitor's 
similarly lower price offer to that customer. In 
revising this section of the Clayton Act, the 
Robinson-Patman amendment placed this justi- 
fication in a separate paragraph and made it a 
refutation for a prima facie case established by 
the Commission. Just what this rebuttal of a 
prima facie case meant had been in doubt until 


the decision of the Supreme Court in the first 
Standard Oil (Indiana) case (reported in the 
April 1951 issue of this section). In that case, 
Standard Oil had sold gasoline to four dealers in 
the Detroit market at discriminatorily low prices 
in order to keep their business. The Federal 
Trade Commission had argued that this defense 
was overcome by a showing that the price dis- 
crimination injured competition, Upon appeal, 
the Supreme Court had reversed the Commission 
(and the Seventh Circuit Court of Appeals) and 
had remanded, clearly indicating that the “meet- 
ing competition” defense was a complete and 
substantive one just as it had been under the 
Clayton Act. Oddly enough, the Commission's 
order issued to comply with the remand in es 
sence seemed to repeat the Commission's original 
stand—almost completely ignoring the ruling of 
the Supreme Court. Standard, of course, has 
appealed. In the present decision, the Court's 
opinion expresses a somewhat surprised im- 
patience with the Commission and very posi- 
tively reverses the Commission's new order, 
pointing out that most of its logic has already 
been renounced by the Supreme Court and that 
the minor new arguments advanced are com- 
pletely untenable. It would seem that this de- 
cision should end the matter finally. 


B. Resale Price Maintenance 


1. United States v. McKesson-Robbins, 76 
S. Ct. 937 (June 1956). [w.r.s.] 


In July 1954, the United States District Court 
for the Southern District of New York ruled that, 
although McKesson-Robbins was the largest drug 
wholesaler in the United States, the fact that it 
required competing drug wholesalers to observe 
minimum resale prices on the branded products 
which were produced by its manufacturing divi- 
sion did not constitute a horizontal agreement 
in violation of the Miller-Tydings or McGuire 
Acts. These statutes as well as the typical state 
“fair trade” measures specifically prohibit resale 
price agreements between competing sellers at 
the same level, that is, manufacturers, or whole- 
salers, or retailers. In the decision here reported, 
the United States Supreme Court reverses the 
lower Court. The opinion notes that McKesson 
was clearly a wholesaler, and it was just as 
clearly signing agreements with other whole- 
salers binding them to maintain prices which it 
established. The fact that McKesson was a manu- 
facturer as well as a wholesaler could not justify 
ignoring the specific and precise wording of the 
law. 
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On the other hand, a dissent by Mr. Justice 
Harlan—with Mr. Justice Frankfurter and Mr. 
Justice Burton concurring—disagrees with the 
majority of the Court and argues that the basic 
purpose of resale price maintenance statutes is 
to eliminate price competition on particular 
brands by competing sellers. To make an ex- 
ception to this basic purpose simply because one 
of the competing sellers happened to be the pro- 
ducer of the brand ignored the spirit of the legis- 
lation. (The dissenting opinion apparently adopts 
the philosophy that even though the framers of 
a law may make very specific provisions with re- 
spect to its application, it is the task of the 
courts to look behind these provisions and decide 
what the legislators were thinking about when 
they wrote the statute and to interpret it ac- 
cordingly.) 


2. Benrus Watch Co. v. Kirsch, 92 S.E.2d 
984 (Virginia Supreme Ct., April 1956). 

General Electric Co. v. Wahle, 296 P.2d 
635 (Oregon Supreme Ct., April 1956). 

General Electric Co. v. American Buyers 
Cooperative, Inc., CCH 4 68,341 (Kentucky Cir. 
Ct., Jefferson Co., May 1956). [w.¥.n.] 


Three more states are here added to the grow- 
ing list of jurisdictions in which effective resale 
price maintenance is not generally possible by 
legal means. In the first of these, the highest 
Court of Virginia affirms a lower Court holding 
and rules that the state fair-trade law is in con- 
flict with the state antimonopoly act and is, 
therefore, invalid. The latter act flatly prohibits 
any price-fixing agreements. Resale price main- 
tenance clearly represents such price fixing and, 
hence, cannot be permitted, In taking this posi- 
tion, the Court specifically refrains from con- 
sidering whether the fair-trade law would be in 
conflict with the Virginia constitution, The 
wording of the decision, however, makes it ap- 
pear likely that should the proponents of resale 
price maintenance in this state obtain a modifi- 
cation of the antimonopoly act, they still might 
face unsympathetic treatment at the hands of the 
Court on the question of the constitutionality of 
resale price maintenance. 

‘The Oregon Supreme Court's decision upholds 
a lower Court ruling which held that the non- 
signer provision of the state's fair-trade law 
violated the Oregon constitution. Here, the 
Court condemns the fair-trade act as a whole. 
The opinion contends that the measure involved 
an illegal delegation of legislative authority and 
constituted an unreasonable and unwarranted 


application of the police power because the 
law was enacted for the benefit of a small num- 
ber of individuals rather than for the general 
health and welfare. The opinion reviews at con- 
siderable length Oregon decisions dealing with 
price fixing and takes note of conflicting and 
concurring holdings in other jurisdictions. 

The third action represents only a lower Court 
decision ruling that the Kentucky fair-trade law 
is unconstitutional. The constitutionality of the 
Kentucky measure has never been previously 
ruled upon, and undoubtedly this holding will 
be appealed. It might be noted at this point, 
however, that in the recent series of state Su- 
preme Court rulings upon the constitutionality 
of fair-trade laws (or their nonsigner provisions), 
the high Courts almost universally have adopted 
the positions taken by the lower Courts whose 
decisions were appealed to them. 


3. Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co. v. Masters 
Mail Order Co. of Washington, D. C., 140 F. 
Supp. 165 (D. C. Md., March 1956). 


Eastman Kodak Co. v. Masters Inc., 153 
N.Y.S.2d 433 (N. Y. Sup. Ct., N. Y. Co., May 
1956). [w.F.B.] 

One of the major problems faced by many fair 
trading brand owners is the extent to which 
sellers in non-fair-trade jurisdictions may sell at 
cut prices to customers who are located in fair- 
trade jurisdictions. The two decisions recorded 
here represent somewhat conflicting points of 
view on the legal aspects of this topic, although 
there may be enough difference in the factual 
situations to permit some reconciliation of the 
legal issues involved. The seller in both instances 
is essentially the same. Masters is a discount 
house whose original and principal place of 
business is New York City. It has established a 
mail-order concern, a separate corporation but 
owned by the same stockholders as the New York 
firm, in Washington, D. C., an “open” jurisdic- 
tion. The mail-order subsidiary has sold to cus- 
tomers located in such fair-trade jurisdictions as 
Maryland and New York. It advertised Bissell 
carpet sweepers at cut prices in Maryland and 
the Bissell Company sought to enjoin this ac- 
tivity. The United States District Court for Mary- 
land here refuses to grant a restraining order, 
holding that such an action would interfere with 
the rights of states in their own jurisdictions. The 
opinion notes that Masters is operating primarily 
in the District; the advertising that reaches con- 
sumers in Maryland is incidental information. 
To attempt to prevent information from crossing 
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state lines would improperly interfere with inter- 
state commerce. 

The New York Supreme Court for New York 
County takes a somewhat different point of view. 
It notes that many sales made by the Washing- 
ton, D. C., firm had been solicited by employees 
of Masters located in the New York store. Cus- 
tomers there who asked for fair-traded items 
were told that these were price maintained in 
New York but that the customers could get them 
at cut prices by mailing orders to the Washing- 
ton affiliate. Sales clerks then directed these cus- 
tomers to counters at which mail-order forms 
could be made out. The Court rather reasonably 
concludes that this solicitation constitutes a 
violation of the New York Feld-Crawford Fair 
Trade Law. Until a higher court clearly deline- 
ates the extent to which an out-of-state seller may 
go in obtaining business from consumers in fair- 
trade states, this matter is likely to reappear 
frequently in legal disputes in the next few years. 


4. Eastman Kodak Co. v. Home Utilities 
Co., 234 F.2d 766 (CCA 4, June 1956). [w.F.B.] 


In the June 1956 issue of this section, the Dis- 
trict Court decision in this action was reported 
with approval, but now the Fourth Circuit 
Court of Appeals has chosen to reverse this de- 
cision. The issue is an interesting one. Eastman 
had established a separately packaged “Brownie 
Flash Outfit” which contained a number of in- 
dividual components, of which some were fair 
traded by Eastman, some were produced by 
Eastman but not fair traded, and some were pro- 
duced by other manufacturers and not fair 
traded. The lower Court's logic in refusing to 
permit Eastman’s attempt to fair trade the outfit 
seems straightforward and sound—to do so, 
argued the Court, would enable any seller to 
fair trade any item regardless of its competitive 
position or its producer. (Conversely, it might be 
argued that such a kit or outfit would not be in 
“free and open competition,” as required by the 
law, unless some other manufacturers produced 
an almost identical outfit.) The Circuit Court 
here sweeps aside the lower Court's position, 
stating simply that the price for the outfit was 
greater than the sum of the individual prices 
and that the principal item in the kit was the 
camera which was fair traded individually. As 
the earlier report suggested, this ruling—if 
allowed to stand—opens up a vista of all sorts of 
interesting possibilities and areas of future dis- 
pute. Must a package of this sort have a prin- 
ciple item which is fair traded? Must this item 


be produced by the person who prepares the 
package? Must the fair-trade price on the outfit 
exceed all other fair-trade prices in the kit? What 
must be the significance or utility of the pack- 
age? What rights, if any, do manufacturers whose 
products are used in the kits have? It is to be 
hoped that this decision will go to the Supreme 
Court for review and that authoritative answers 
to some of these queries will be obtained. 


5- Colgate-Palmolive Co. v. Dichter & Sons, 
CCH 68,381 (D.C. Mass., June 1956). 


Should the ruling enunciated by the United 
States District Court in this action be widely 
adopted in other jurisdictions, a new problem 
will face fair traders in many areas. Two ques- 
tions are actually presented. First, does the is- 
suance of trading stamps such as Sperry & Hutch- 
inson Green Stamps constitute a reduction in 
price; and, second, must a fair trader take action 
against any retailer who gives trading stamps to 
purchasers of price-maintained products? The 
answers given here are in the afirmative on both 
counts. The Court says that, to the extent that 
trading stamps represent only a discount for cash, 
they probably do not represent a reduction in the 
price that would require them to be considered 
a violation of fairtraded minimums, but the 
Court goes on to add that the customer who 
receives these stamps can get nothing for them 
until he has accumulated over $100 worth. This 
means that he ordinarily must buy a substantial 
volume of goods (over a period of time) at licen- 
sees of the trading stamp firm. Therefore, the 
stamps take on the character of quantity dis- 
counts as well as cash discounts. On this basis, 
then, they are clearly violations of fair-trade 
minimums. It follows, too, that a fair wader 
who ignores such violations on the part of 
his retailers is not adequately policing his es- 
tablished price structure. Under such circum- 
stances, it is well established that the fair trader 
cannot be granted orders enjoining the price 
cutting of other retailers, for example, Dichter 
in the present instance. 


6. United States v. Memphis Retail Package 
Stores Association, Inc., CCH 4 68,383 (D.C.W. 
Tenn., June 1956). 


One of the complaints that opponents of re- 
sale price maintenance have frequently voiced 
has concerned the element of compulsion that 
often is present in the adoption of “fair trade” 
by individual producers. In theory, the manu- 
facturers or brand owners are the ones who are 
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presumably protected by its operation; in actual 
practice, the greatest pressure for it comes from 
retailers and wholesalers who seek to avoid price 
competition thereby. This pressure customarily 
is directed against manufacturers who otherwise 
would not want to set minimum resale prices 
(and in such cases it is perhaps understandable 
that their enthusiasm for policing their estab- 
lished prices to prevent price cutting is some- 
thing less than retailers would like). Obviously, 
group activities designed to force manufacturers 
to set minimum prices violate the Sherman Act 
and are therefore likely to attract attention from 
the Anti-Trust Division of the Department of 
Justice. Apparently the Memphis liquor dealers 
association, the chief defendant in this action, 
developed a program of pressure of this sort. By 
implication, it had coerced some manufacturers 
into setting minimum prices, circulated pub- 
lished price lists, adopted a system of policing 
prices, and agreed to push certain “cooperating” 
distillers’ brands and boycott the products of dis- 
tillers who resisted. In this action, however, the 
Anti-Trust Division has obtained a consent de- 
cree which not only commands the individual 
members and wholesalers in the Memphis area 
to cease the condemned practices but also or- 
ders the association to be dissolved and requires 
all wholesalers and retailers to cancel all fair- 
trade contracts for their alcoholic beverage prod- 
ucts in the Memphis area and to sell only at in- 
dividually established prices in this area for the 
ensuing two years! 


7. Also noted: 


a. In Home Utilities Co. v. Revere Copper & 
Brass, Inc., 122 A.2d 109 (April 1956), the Mary- 


Jand Court of Appeals affirms a lower Court 
decision which upheld the state’s fair-trade act 
against sweeping charges of unconstitutionality 
advanced by the appellant in this action. 

b. In re Mellman, 295 P.2d 109 (March 1956), 
finds a California District Court of Appeals re- 
fusing to issue a writ of habeas corpus to {ree the 
applicant—who had been jailed tor violating an 
injunction to cease cutting prices on Sunbeam 
appliances—although he had argued that since 
the sales had been made to shoppers employed 
by Sunbeam, these did not constitute sales to 
consumers in violation of the injunction. 


V. REGULATION OF UNFAIR COMPETI. 
TION 


C. Trade-Marks and Trade Names 


1. Vanity Fair Mills, Inc. v. The T. Eaton 


Co., Lid., 234 F.2d 633 (CCA 2, June 1956). 
[R.L.W.] 


In the April 1956 issue of this section, the 
District Court ruling on this case was reported. 
Here, Vanity Fair Mills carried an appeal to the 
Circuit Court, but that Court affirmed the pre- 
vious decision. 

The case rests on interpretation of Section 44 
of the Lanham Act which deals with protection 
of United States trade-marks in foreign coun- 
tries. This section gives United States citizens 
“the same benefits as are granted” foreign na- 
tionals. The Court found that this did not mean 
that United States courts could control activities 
in foreign countries. Vanity Fair Mills must in- 
itiate action in Canadian courts for that result. 
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MARKETING RESEARCH: TEXT AND 
CASES, by Harper W. Boyd, Jr. and 
Ralph Westfall. (Homewood, Illinois: 
Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 1956. Pp. 675. 
$6.50.) 

It is the reviewer's observation, wholly un- 
supported by research, that a stalwart band 
of marketing research teachers around the 
country avidly seizes upon each new entry 
in the marketing rescarch textbook competi- 
tion, hoping that it will be the book to 
satisfy vaguely formulated desires. The ap- 
pearance of Boyd and Westfall’s book will 
undoubtedly remove a sizable number of 
teachers from the ranks of the discontented. 


Certainly, for those who have been clamor- 
ing for a combined text and case book, this 
latest candidate for adoption honors would 
appear to be a sure-fire winner. But for 
others, the period of hopeful anticipation 
will continue as before. 

Aside from its double-barreled attractive- 
ness, Marketing Research: Text and Cases 
is a remarkably good book on several counts. 
It exhibits a commendable degree of techni- 
cal competence on the part of the authors; 
it is lucidly written and should give student 
readers very little trouble; and its organiza- 
tion and topical treatment should make it 
extremely teachable. 
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Essentially the volume under considera- 
tion employs the organizational format 
standard in several books already on the 
market. Its 16 chapters are grouped into 
three parts: (1) Introduction to Marketing 
Research, (2) Marketing Research Proce- 
dure, and (3) Selected Applications of 
Marketing Research. Part I consists of four 
chapters which outline the nature and scope 
of marketing research, some comparative 
material on research in general, an exposi- 
tion of types of research designs, and basic 
methods of primary data collection. The 
eight chapters of Part II detail the steps in 
marketing research procedure, emphasis be- 
ing placed—in orthodox fashion—on the 
sample survey. The four application chap- 
ters of Part II] take up motivation research, 
advertising research, product research, and 
sales control research. 

The content of the book breaks down 
roughly into 65, per cent text material and 
95, per cent cases, The number of cases per 
chapter ranges from two to seven, building 
to a total of 69 for the book. A list of cases 
by chapters follows the table of contents, 
and an index of cases, arranged alphabeti- 
cally, precedes the general index at the end 
of the book. Type style (“11 point Janson 
leaded 2 points’) is easy on the eyes, and 
plenty of white space is advantageously em- 
ployed throughout. 

The features of the book which seem 
most praiseworthy are the cases, the treat- 
ment of research designs, and the simplified 
discussion of sampling. With but few ex- 
ceptions, the cases selected by the authors 
represent excellent choices. They seem 
about the right length for assignment pur- 
poses, are pertinent to the chapter subject 
matter, and, above all, are well written. Ac- 
cording to the preface, all cases are based on 
actual research experiences even though 
names and circumstances are disguised in 
most instances. A few cases are based on 
available brochure-type material, for ex- 
ample, a report prepared by the Distribu- 
tion Economics Department of the Standard 
Oil Company of Indiana and a portion of a 
Chicago Tribune research report. Questions 


at the end of each case are intelligently 
framed to highlight significant elements. 
Chapters 2 and g are a distinct contribu- 
tion to the literature of marketing research 
in their attention to research designs. It is 


‘high time that texts in marketing research 


present and evaluate various types of designs 
and thereby draw upon the achievements 
scored by scholars in psychology, sociology, 
and certain other social science disciplines. 
Chapter 3, in particular, provides a skillful 
and well-documented discussion of experi- 
mental designs and happily stays away from 
highly technical statistical designs. More 
could have been done, perhaps, with statis- 
tical expressions of hypotheses, especially 
the null hypothesis. A question might also 
be raised concerning the province of the 
word “design.” Actually, the design of re- 
search embraces practically all phases of the 
research process, but the authors have re- 
stricted it to primary data collection. The 
full scope of methodologically designed re- 
search may be seen, for example, in Russell 
L. Ackoff, The Design of Social Research. 
The role of research panels is wisely in- 
cluded in the discussion of experimental de- 
signs. But one has a feeling of disappoint- 
ment that the authors did not delve more 
deeply into the problem of relating known 
panel operating experience to theoretical 
expectations. 

Chapters 8 and 9 on sampling are exceed- 
ingly good. The authors’ preface states, 
“Sampling is treated in a technical manner, 
yet the student is not buried under mathe- 
matical formulae. The theoretical base for 
sampling is developed, and some elementary 
applications are discussed. The typical un- 
dergraduate student can grasp the material 
without undue difficulty.” With this, the 
reviewer heartily concurs. Some of the 
credit for the excellence of these chapters 
probably should be given to William D. 
Barclay, Elrick Lavidge & Co., who is listed 
as a collaborator on the sampling chapters. 
There is a practical flavor to much of the 
sampling presentation once the authors get 
past the time-honored toy universes used to 
illustrate the selection of simple random 
samples. Chapter g has one of the clearest 
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treatments of cluster sampling to be found 
anywhere. 

In addition to the strong points just 
noted, Boyd and Westfall have, in Chapter 
6, a good coverage of secondary data sources 
and indexes thereto. It is automatically as- 
sumed, however, that the researcher is em- 
ployed by a business firm when the authors 
distinguish between internal and external 
sources of secondary data. Section and chap- 
ter summaries contribute greatly to the 
value of the book, as does the pleasing 
writing style of the authors. Concreteness is 
obtained through frequent use of actual 
company and brand names. Easy informality 
is also achieved by references to matters of 
reader interest, such as an episode from the 
stage show Guys and Dolls. 

Teachers who had hoped for a book 
which would more nearly reflect practice 
insofar as the distribution of effort and ex- 
penditures on various aspects of marketing 
research is concerned probably will question 
the topical balance of Marketing Research: 
Text and Cases. The primary emphasis of 
the book is indicated by the statement in 
Chapter 2 that “most of the measurements 
used in marketing are of the type obtained 
in interviews.” In short, this is another 
work which, despite numerous assertions by 
the authors to the contrary, makes the 
sample survey the essence of marketing re- 
search. Virtually all of Part II, which is de- 
voted to a seven-step division of the re- 
search process, assumes a field investigation 
involving questionnaires and sampling. 
Moreover, the authors view marketing as 
being almost exclusively the selling function 
of business. Consideration of research in 
other functional areas of marketing such as 
transportation, storage, and buying is well 
nigh disregarded. Then, too, the authors 
imply at the outset of Chapter 1 that 
marketing research is an activity peculiar 
to large manufacturers of consumer goods. 
This implication is only partly dispelled by 
the content of later chapters. One of the 
difficulties plaguing the authors is that they 
have no definition of marketing research to 
which to hold. The AMA committee defini- 
tion presented in Chapter 1 is so roundly 


criticized by the authors that nothing tangi- 
ble remains. 

The engaging writing style is marred by 
excessive wordiness in many places, espe- 
cially Chapters 2, 5, 7, and 10. The authors 
also have a rather annoying habit of repeat- 
ing a point or an illustration with no ap- 
parent realization that they are doing so. 
For example, Mason Haire’s instant coffee 
startler (was anything ever more widely 
cited?) is mentioned on page 123 and, again, 
on page 503. Illustrations utilizing cereals 
as the product class also tend to be conspicu- 
ous by their presence. 

In spite of the verbose quality of much of 
the material, many topics are covered 
sketchily or are omitted entirely. Chapter 
11 on data analysis and Chapter 12 on re- 
ports, follow-up, and evaluation of proce- 
dure are markedly distinguished by sketchi- 
ness and generality of content coverage. No 
substantive references were found in the 
book to operations research, to the great 
vistas opened up to marketing research 
through the facilities of electronic data proc- 
essing, or to such aids to field research 
efhciency as the Politz-Simmons technique 
for handling not-at-homes and the use of 
mark sensing. 

Three of the four application chapters are 
well handled. The chapters on motivation 
research, advertising research, and product 
research compare favorably with similar 
chapters in competing texts. Chapter 13— 
Motivation Research—exhibits good cover- 
age and balance, although there is nothing 
on group interviews, and the adoption of 
Donald T. Campbell's fourfold classification 
scheme for motivational inquiry techniques 
produces a rather strained result. Chapters 
14 and 15 on advertising and product re- 
search, respectively, are of the usual varicty, 
but the former provides somewhat fuller 
information on certain research services 
than is generally included in marketing re- 
search texts. 

Chapter 16, Sales Control Research, is one 
of the weaker chapters in the book. A once- 
over-lightly treatment is accorded an area 
of research that is, as the authors state, “the 
most widely practiced marketing research 
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can be done with sales forecasting, determin- 
ing market potentials, and determining the 
most profitable products and market seg- 
ments. It is a moot point, of course, whether 
marketing research or sales management 
texts should claim these activities for most 
comprehensive treatment. On the credit 
side, the authors do make some cogent ob- 
servations regarding the usefulness of po- 
tentials measurements and their relation to 
competitive structures in particular markets. 
Some penetrating remarks are also directed 
to the weaknesses of multiple-factor market 
indexes. 

In a summing-up vein, Boyd and West- 
fall (who, by the way, are both at North- 
western University) have performed an out- 
standing service in bringing to the literature 
of marketing research a highly teachable 
volume combining cases and, in the main, 
familiar text material. Every teacher of 
marketing subjects and many practitioners 
in the research field will surely want to ac- 
quire a copy of the book at the earliest op- 
portunity. 

ROBERT B. MINER 


The Ohio State University 


MARKETING: TEXT AND CASES, by 
Harry L. Hansen. (Homewood, Illinois: 
Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 1956. Pp. 799. 
$6.95.) 

Professor Hansen's new book containing 
text, cases, and readings represents, in more 
ways than one, a departure from the usual 
text in the field of marketing. The departure 
is evident at the procedural level when it 
is noticed that there are but seven chapters 
in the volume compared to the thirty or so 
in the texts now on the market. The extent 
and nature of the substantive departure will 
become apparent in the comments on the 
manner in which the author has organized 
and combined the material and, also, in 
noting the rather heavy emphasis he has 
given some aspects of marketing while barely 
touching upon, or omitting completely, 


activity.” Obviously, in one chapter, little 


other matters usually given space in texts in 
this field. 

With reference to the organization of the 
material, there are, for example, no separate 
chapters devoted to the marketing functions 
as such. Buying, selling, storage, transporta- 
tion, and the other functions which are 
generally given rather detailed treatment 
are in this volume omitted, discussed in pass- 
ing where needed, or woven into the treat- 
ment of broader areas of marketing. The 
institutions of marketing are not given in- 
dividual analysis. Wholesalers are not dis- 
cussed as such. Nor are the various retail 
institutions accorded special treatment. 
There are, for instance, no separate and de- 
tailed analyses of department stores, super- 
markets, variety stores, or the other types of 
final sellers. 

This does not mean that the above sub- 
jects are given no consideration. In many 
instances, quite the contrary is true. The dis- 
cussion of the various middlemen (called re- 
sellers) and their operating characteristics 
is in many ways more fruitfully taken up, as 
the author does, in conjunction with chan- 
nel selection than as a separate topic in a 
separate chapter. On the other hand, there 
are many who will not take to the notion 
that information on department stores, to 
cite another instance, should be contained 
in the case material instead of the text. This, 
however, simply means that those who do 
not like the case method will be unhappy 
because cases are an integral and essential 
part of the book. 

In view of the above remarks and the fact 
that there are relatively few chapters, it 
might not be amiss to indicate very briefly 
the manner in which the material is organ- 
ized by giving a selected outline of the con- 
tent of each of the chapters. In what follows 
no attempt is made to be inclusive. The in- 
tent is merely to indicate large groupings of 
subject matter. 

In the first chapter, the author takes up 
the over-all make-up of the market place— 
both the ultimate consumer market and the 
industrial market, although considerably 
more space is devoted to the former than to 
the latter. With regard to the ultimate con- 
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sumer market, considerable emphasis is 
given to income and asset holdings of spend- 
ing units, the role of the consumption [unc- 
tion in the size of the G.N.P., and the cen- 
tral position of the “unnecessities” in the 
purchases of consumers. 

The subject of market research is intro- 
duced here, possibly because it is used pri- 
marily to keep sellers informed concerning 
the market place and to acquire knowledge 
of what ‘ts happening among users and po- 
tential users. This first chapter includes, 
also, a very well-presented introduction to 
the arithmetic needed by students called 
“Thinking with Numbers.” The chapter 
closes with a reprint of Arthur Stone Dew- 
ing’s statement on the use of case material 
and a sample case accompanied by a com- 
mentary. The reading provided is Steuart 
Henderson Britt's The Strategy of Consumer 
Motivation. 

Product Policy, the second chapter, is 
oriented to a rather full presentation of the 
place of product development in our econ- 
omy. Approximately thirty pages of the 
chapter (almost 50 per cent) is devoted 
largely to the various aspects of product 
leadership, product research and develop- 
ment, and the introduction, testing, and 
timing of new products. Sales forecasting is 
included in this section, also. 

The distinction between industrial goods 
and consumers’ goods and the classification 
of the latter into convenience, shopping, and 
specialty goods is noted but not given the 
space or emphasis which these topics are ac- 
corded generally. Rather, as mentioned 
above, the author seems to put the main 
stress on the point that one ol the outstand- 
ing characteristics of the marketing scene 
has been the rate of new product develop- 
ment in the past decade or so. An interesting 
presentation of the problem of brands, both 
manufacturer's and reseller’s, is included in 
this chapter and the section is brought to a 
close with a short discussion of trade-marks, 
the Lanham Act, patents, and copyrights. 
Three readings under the title A Variety of 
Views Concerning American Selling round 
out the chapter. 


Distribution Channels is the next chapter. 
The question of what middlemen to use and 
how many of them—the problems of exten- 
sive, intensive, or exclusive distribution—is 
here treated. Thus, this section sets forth in 
brief the advantages and limitations of the 
manufacturer's own sales force, the manu- 
facturer’s agent, the broker, door-to-loor 
selling, etc. Sections of this chapter also are 
devoted to changing channels and conflicts 
of channels. An excellent treatment of the 
many facets of “working with resellers” con- 
cludes the chapter. Here, the aspects of mis- 
sionary salesmen, salesmen’s training, quota 
setting, dealer display, and cooperative ad- 
vertising and the many ways in which mem- 
bers of the channel are knit together in co- 
operative effort are brought out. The read- 
ing selected for this chapter is Adelman’s 
rather well-known article The A & P Case: 
A Study in Applied Economic Theory. 

Advertising and personal selling make up 
chapters four and five. Among other sub- 
jects, the selection of media, the setting of 
advertising budgets, the measurement and 
testing of advertising, the question of 
truth in advertising, and the like are given a 
very informative treatment in chapter four. 
The interrelation of advertising and per- 
sonal selling and the familiar problems of 
budgeting, sales-force selection, training and 
organizing a sales force, and the thorny ques- 
tion of salesmen’s compensation make up 
the main portion of chapter five. The sub- 
ject of control of the sales force and a very 
brief treatment of distribution cost account- 
ing end the chapter. The reading for the 
chapter on advertising is a provocative one, 
“Advertising: The Institution of Abun- 
dance,” by David M,. Potter, reprinted [rom 
the Yale Review; Salesmansilip as a Pro- 
fession, by R. S. Wilson, is the reading for 
chapter five. 

The “absorbing and revealing question 
of price making” constitutes the next chap- 
ter. This is an interesting treatment of a 
difficult subject. Some of the cost-price re- 
lationships and the “art” of pricing are 
set forth early in the chapter. Among the 
topics discussed are price reduction versus 
selling expenditures, the impact on price of 
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supply and demand forces, and the like. 


price discrimination, price maintenance, 
and pricing below cost are treated. It is at 
this juncture that the meaning and impor- 
tance of the Sherman Act, Clayton Act, Rob- 
inson-Patman Act, et al., are set forth. This 
integration of price setting with the whole 
legislative apparatus stemming from the at- 
tempts of a price-centered economy to make 
competition “workable” appears to be a 
more favorable approach than to relegate 
such topics to a specific section usually sepa- 
rated by many chapters from the discussion 
of the pricing function. The reading fur- 
nished is a short one reprinted from Con- 
sumer Reports. 

A rather brief final chapter—Sales Pro- 
grams—concludes the textual material. 
“Marketing from the Producer's Point of 
View” by P. J. Verdoorn is the final reading. 

This review has, up to this point, been 
centered on the textual material. Equally 
important substantively and pedagogically 
are the cases, It should be clearly noted that 
much of the material normally placed in 
the text of current textbooks is included in 
case form. For example, much of the ma- 
terial on the marketing of farm products is 
inherent in the series of cases (five related 
cases) on the Maine Potato Growers, Inc. It 
would be out of place, if not impossible, to 
review the sixty or more separate cases. They 
are—sufhice it is to say—very adequate to 
show many of the problems of marketing, 
and they form an essential part of the book. 

Lastly, each chapter has a set of short 
problems and a group of generalizations. 
The short problems are good and, of course, 
are traditional in marketing texts. The 
generalizations “to be discarded, rephrased, 
or improved” are something added. Al- 
though uneven in analytical power, they are 
provocative and, when related to either the 
text material or the cases, should furnish 
stimulating discussion. 

For those who like the traditional full 
treatment of marketing functions and in- 
stitutions and special sections on the as- 
sembly and dispersion of farm products 
along with evaluative chapters on «> e costs 


Also, the problems of pricing conspiracy, . 


and efficiencies of the distribution process, 
etc., this book will be unsatisfactory. For 
those who have felt that conventional texts 
are too lengthy and descriptive and who 
prefer a management (problem solving) 
oriented approach with emphasis on the 
dynamic nature of product development and 
innovation and on the promotional aspects 
of business life, this book with its cases will 
have definite appeal. 
PERRY BLISS 

University of Buffalo 


PRODUCTIVITY IN THE DISTRIBU- 
TIVE TRADE IN EUROPE: 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL AS- 
PECTS, by James B. Jefferys, Simon 
Hausberger, and Goran Lindblad. 
(Washington: Organization for Euro- 
pean Economic Cooperation, 1954. Pp. 
115. $1.00.) 


From the title of this rather brief but 
stimulating book, one might be led to ex- 
pect a quantitative, statistical treatment of 
European distributive productivity in terms 
of measurement of physical output of goods 
and services per man-hour of input along 
the lines of the excellent National Bureau of 
Economic Research study recently com- 
pleted by Dr. Harold Barger on “Distribu- 
tion's Place in the American Economy Since 
1869.”" Actually, the book contains very little 
material of this nature, essentially because 
of the impossibility of obtaining such data, 
on any comparable basis, from the eighteen 
heterogeneous member nations of the Or- 
ganization for European Economic Cooper- 
ation (OEEC).! 

Instead, this worth-while addition to the 
relatively scant literature dealing with pro- 


* About the only distribution data on a national 
basis contained in the book are a few 1950, 1951, and 
1952 figures (for the most part, OEEC estimates) of 
the proportion of the total labor force employed in 
wholesale and retail trade in some nine countries, 
which range from 7.2 per cent in Austria to 14.6 per 
cent in the Netherlands. These are somewhat smaller 
than Barger’s 1950 figure for the United States of 
16 per cent. However, the two sets of figures are 
not strictly comparable. 
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ductivity in marketing attempts “to give a 
picture of those aspects of the distribution 
system of Europe in which productivity 
could be improved” and “to stimulate pub- 
lic discussion of urgent problems in the field 
of Distribution.” It represents the results of 
an extensive investigation by the European 
Productivity Agency—an arm of the OEEC— 
into the many problems of increasing dis- 
tributive productivity among its member 
countries and the policies and methods that 
are being adopted by these countries as well 
as various organizations, trade associations, 
and individual firms within them to resolve 
these problems. The primary objective is to 
stimulate a free exchange of information 
about these newer techniques for improving 
productivity among all the member nations. 

After a brief but excellent discussion of 
the economic and social importance of dis- 
tribution, the meaning of productivity in 
distribution, and the economic background 
(prewar and postwar trends) of the distribu- 
tive trades in Europe today, attention is 
concentrated on the present status of “the 
economic and statistical knowledge of dis- 
tribution activities” and the manifold dif- 
ficulties and problems of measuring dis- 
tributive productivity at the national, 
commodity, and enterprise levels. The au- 
thors readily admit that, because of both 
quantitative and qualitative deficiencies in 
data, “Governments and businessmen from 
producers to retailers are fumbling in the 
dark without up-to-date, usable statistics on 
distribution.” Due to the lack of such data 
and the fact that “the present tools of sta- 
tistical and economic analysis of the distrib- 
utive process are not sufficiently sharp to 
reveal the weaknesses in the present organi- 
zation of distribution and therefore to in- 
dicate with precision and some degree of 
certainty the major problems and their solu- 
tion,” the report settles for a “second-best 
alternative”—that is, “a descriptive and ana- 
lytical but nonstatistical account” of the 
main problems of increasing productivity in 
European distribution. 

These problems and the many policies, 
methods, techniques, and suggestions for 


solving them are treated under four main 
headings, that is, those concerning (1) pro- 
ducers, (2) wholesalers, (3) retailers, and (4) 
consumers. 

The discussions of the problems of pro- 
ducers and manufacturers focus upon four 
areas where room for improvement is indi- 
cated: market research, standardization of 
types and sizes, prepackaging (defined as 
packaging before goods reach the retail 
level), and selling policies. 

In dealing with problems of wholesaling, 
the authors indicate that there is “a general 
belief in Europe that over the last twenty-five 
years, slowly and with variations between 
trades, the independent wholesaler has lost 
some ground, that his importance has de- 
creased.” This decline is attributed, on the 
one hand, to more direct selling by manu- 
facturers and, on the other, to the growth of 
large-scale, direct-buying retail institutions 
such as department stores, chains, retail buy- 
ing groups, and consumer cooperatives. Un- 
fortunately, these conclusions are unsup- 
ported by any quantitative evidence. 
Included in this section is an excellent ac- 
count of the growth of European wholesaler 
sponsored voluntary chains in the food field. 
Incidentally, these chains are regarded by 
the authors as the epitome of efficiency in 
the performance of the wholesale function. 
Actually, in the United States, we have 
many examples of successful, streamlined, 
low-cost food wholesalers who do not spon- 
sor voluntary chains. In other words, we 
recognize that efficiency and low-cost opera- 
tion can be achieved with or without a vol- 
untary chain arrangement. 

According to the authors, it is in the re- 
tailing sector—the final and most important 
stage of distribution—where “improvement 
of productivity is of the most significance.” 
On the other hand, retailing presents the 
greatest difficulties in introducing such im- 
provements. The OEEC finds itself grap- 
pling with the same types of problems we 
face in the United States such as the “uneco- 
nomic” character of much retailing activity 
(“owning a shop to many is not so much an 
occupation as a way of life’), the “imperfec- 
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tions” of the retail market, and the wide 
differences (as well as skewed distribution) 
in the sizes and forms of organization of the 
units engaged in retailing. This section of 
the book concentrates on the problems of in- 
creasing productivity of “medium-sized” in- 
dependent retailers, who, it is claimed, do 
about one half to two thirds of the total re- 
tail volume. This is done lor two reasons: 
(1) large-scale retailers are presumably al- 
ready aware of such problems, employ 
specialists, and do collective research; (2) 
small shopkeepers treat their business as a 
way of life rather than an economic occupa- 
tion, or as a side line to other pursuits, and 
hence are not readily motivated by incen- 
tives for increased productivity. Attention 
is concentrated on four major spheres in re- 
tailing activity: (1) buying (retail buying 
groups, specification buying, creative mer- 
chandising); (2) stockkeeping, stock control, 
and assortment policy (including “scram- 
bled merchandising” and “one-stop shop- 
ping”); (4) selling policies (salesmanship, 
store hours, pricing, price lining, price and 
margin relationships, delivery, and sell-serv- 
ice); and, finally, (4) management problems 
and policies (education and training, stand- 
ardized record keeping, exchange of statis- 
tics and experiences, retail consultancy 
Services). 

Alter treating productivity problems at 
the manufacturing, wholesaling, and retail- 
ing levels, attention is given to those occur- 
ring at the consumer level, particularly con- 
sumer knowledge and evaluation of prices, 
services, and quality. The dilhculties which 
have caused a slow development of con- 
sumer education are stressed. ‘The solution 
offered is to give the various governments 
responsibility for overcoming these difficul- 
ties. This is but one more example of the 
European tendency to rely on official or 
semiothcial agencies to step into the business 
world and help solve its problems. Ap- 
parently, the OEEC mentions no European 
counterpart of such private organizations as 
Consumers Union or Consumers Research 
geared to help consumers make more intelli- 
gent choices on the basis of unbiased infor- 
mation. 


In dealing next with the legislative and 

institutional framework, the report stresses 
the increasing extent of control over distri- 
bution exercised by the State as well as 
through the pressures and regulations of 
private bodies such as professional and trade 
associations. Specifically examined are the 
restrictive influences of discriminatory taxes 
as well as direct legislation designed to limit 
freedom of entry into certain distributive 
trades by requiring either evidence of 
“need” for a new shop or the possession of a 
“certificate of capacity” for the new entrant. 
As a matter of fact, in certain fields, even 
trade associations are powerful enough to 
influence entry and to preserve the status 
quo against the introduction of more 
streamlined methods and distributive insti- 
tutions. 

The authors finally arrived at five princi- 
pal conclusions which point up the main 
lines of advance for the future. These may 
be summarized as the need for: (1) more in- 
formation and more research; (2) coopera- 
tion between and education of all concerned 
in distribution: producers, wholesalers, re- 
tailers, and consumers; (3) more specializa- 
tion of function; (4) encouragement and de- 
velopment of new ideas, methods, and 
techniques, with the consumer as the arbiter 
among them; and (5) a new philosophy of 
competition, based on the realization by the 
distributor that he must build sales by doing 
a better job than his competitors rather than 
by turning to his trade association or to the 
government for protection when faced by 
severe competition, 

On the whole, this book makes stimulat- 
ing reading for those interested in learning 
about the great strides European distribu- 
tion has made in the postwar period. This 
reviewer was pleasantly surprised to realize 
that European marketing, for example, has 
faced many of the same problems of produc- 
tivity as we have and has introduced similar 
methods and techniques for handling them 
such as self-service. On the other hand, we 
must avoid making unwarranted generali- 
zations for at least two reasons. In the first 
place, we are given practically no quantita- 
tive evidence of the extent of adoption of 
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such improvements. For the most part, we 
are secing only the part of the iceberg that is 
above water; the other six sevenths has 
hardly been affected. As the authors them- 
selves admit: “The examples given are ex- 
amples of the most progressive trends and as 
yet only a small proportion of the units en- 
gaged in distribution in Europe can be said 
to be fully aware of the advantages of ex- 
changes of information or to be eagerly ex- 
perimenting with new methods.” Secondly, 
although the successes of the minority of 
pionecring firms and organizations provide 
a solid base for further advance, such 
progress is quite uneven and varies consider- 
ably by individual country and individual 
trade. 

Certain other evaluative remarks may be 
in order at this point. First, the book is 
definitely slanted toward activities in the 
food trade to the obvious neglect of other 
segments in the distributive structure. Sec- 
ond, although the virtues of free enterprise 
are generally stressed, there are occasional 
passages which seem to reflect a tacit accept- 
ance of regulation by the government or by 
trade associations in the interest of greater 
“efficiency” or “productivity.” To cite an ex- 
ample, some European countries have made 
considerable progress in standardizing sizes 
and types of products and reducing the num- 
ber and range of articles put on the market. 
Many instances are cited of such achieve- 
ments sponsored by trade associations in the 
footwear, clothing, radio, and other indus- 
tries. The authors feel such accomplish- 
ments are beneficial in that they simplify the 
consumer's task of choice, decrease inven- 
tories, speed stock turn, and thus increase 
distributive efficiency. Personally, this re- 
viewer believes that all such regulatory 
measures, whether sponsored by govern- 
mental or semiofficial bodies, trade associa- 
tions, or leading producers, may unduly 
diminish the consumer's {rcedom of choice— 
the keystone upon which a free, competitive 
economy is based. True, the report does 
recognize this risk and the need for safe- 
guarding “the desire of the consumer for 
variety of styles and designs” but finds a neat 
“out” by simply recommending that the con- 


sumer be represented “on any body responsi- 
ble for the determination of standards and 
norms” without making any practical sug- 
gestions for implementation of this rather 
difheult task. The whole idea that some 
“body” can exercise control over the range 
of consumer choice—acceptable as it may be 
to European business—seems at odds with 
our American system of permitting manu- 
facturers complete freedom to produce, with 
the consumer reserving the right to accept 
or reject in the market place. 

Another cxample, which the authors cite 
to show the possibility of reducing delivery 
costs, is the voluntary agreement among 
Dutch milk retailers through their trade as- 
sociation to limit the number of firms 
operating in any given area to two, at the 
most, in order to eliminate overlapping, 
uneconomic loads, routes, etc. True, costs 
may be reduced, but what about the dangers 
of restraint of trade and the creation of semi- 
monopolies? Should we lose the “forest” of 
free enterprise lor the “tees” of mere cost 
reduction? 

As a matter of fact, one principal point 
of contrast between European and Ameri- 
can distribution that seems to stand out 
prominently throughout the book is the far 
more active role assumed by governmental 
and nongovernmental agencies, particularly 
trade associations, in Europe. Perhaps this 
is but a reflection of an underlying social 
and political philosophy. 

Although European marketing has made 
considerable progress to date, the authors 
refer at many points throughout the book to 
the relatively greater advances American 
marketers have made in certain directions. 
One example cited is our greater use of 
labor-saving devices such as dictating ma- 
chines and tape recorders to expedite inven- 
tory taking. Unfortunately, no mention is 
made of such current developments in auto- 
mating marketing processes as magnetic 
drums, electronic computers, etc.? Another 

* For an extensive discussion of the implications of 
electronics and automation for retailing, see the ar- 
ticle by Ralph H. Eidem on this subject in “Chang- 
ing Patterns in Retailing,” by John W. Wingate 
and Arnold Corbin (Homewood, Illinois: Richard 
D. Irwin, Inc., 1956), pp. $45°5$- 
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area in which we are apparently well ahead 
is marketing research, including its newer 
motivational aspects. We are also much 
more flexible in our pricing. Thus, when the 
introduction of self-service reduces operat- 
ing expenses, we tend to lower our prices to 
reflect these savings. Not so in Europe, 
where self-service institutions generally have 
not reduced prices to consumers below those 
of counter-service competitors for a number 
of reasons, including resale price mainte- 
nance (in some countries), reluctance to 
compete vigorously, and a great many other 
technical and policy obstacles. 

Despite some obvious shortcomings, par- 
ticularly the lack of valid statistical evidence 
to support its many sweeping statements 
(which use such vague quantitative adjec- 
tives as “some”, “many”, or “most’”’), the 
book nevertheless represents a distinct step 
forward in that it not only takes stock of the 
progress European distribution has made 
but also indicates the specific areas in which 
future work must be done if further in- 
creases in productivity are to be achieved. It 
also stresses the necessity for cooperation in 
interchanging information and experiences 
among the member countries of the OEEC. 


ARNOLD CORBIN 
New York University 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, by Ralph 
S. Alexander, James S. Cross, and Ross 
M. Cunningham. (Homewood, Illinois: 
Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 1956. Pp. 590. 
$6.75,) 

This is a long awaited and needed book. 
The field of industrial marketing has grown 
rapidly in recent years and no general text- 
book has been available. The last general 
books suitable as texts were published in the 
1990's. John Frederick's Industrial Market- 
ing (Prentice-Hall, Inc.) was published in 
1934, and Robert F. Elder published his 
Fundamentals of Industrial Marketing (Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., Inc.) in 1935. Neither 
of these books was ever revised. 

This book is composed of 18 chapters con- 


taining text and cases. The 25, cases comprise 
approximately one fifth of the book. The 
18 chapters are divided into eight parts. Part 
I, Basic Considerations, has two chapters de- 
voted to the characteristics of industrial 
goods, types of industrial goods, and other 
information of this type. Part II has two 
chapters devoted to Planning—Product and 
Markets. Subject matter covered in this part 
includes types of marketing research and 
techniques utilized in the industrial field. 

Part III is composed of two chapters 
covering Planning—Outlets and Strategy. 
This section contains an analysis of market- 
ing channels for industrial goods and a mis- 
cellany of other subjects including reciproc- 
ity, the use of technical services, the lease 
or sell problem for industrial machines, and 
related coverage. 

Part IV, Pricing, is composed of three 
chapters dealing with theoretical considera- 
tions, geographic price structure, and spe- 
cific techniques and methods of industrial 
goods pricing. Some attention is given to the 
latter subject from an analytical policy view- 
point. 

Part V contains two chapters, Managing 
Physical Distribution and Marketing Fi- 
nances. This section discusses the use of 
various types of warehouses in the industrial 
goods field, the physical transportation of 
the goods, and credit methods currently be- 
ing used in the field. 

Part VI, Getting the Goods Sold, has four 
chapters covering the organization and man- 
agement of industrial sales forces, a brief 
analysis of the qualifications of the indus- 
trial salesman, one chapter on industrial 
advertising, and one chapter on promo- 
tional methods other than personal selling 
and advertising. 

Part VII, Managerial Control, contains 
one chapter covering standards of perform- 
ance, methods of supervision, the use of dis- 
tribution cost analyses, and related super- 
visory considerations. 

Part VIII, Relations with the Govern- 
ment, contains two chapters. One chapter 
deals with the federal government as a pur- 
chaser of industrial goods, while the other 
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chapter deals with governmental regulation 
in the industrial goods field. 

The book has a good index and an alpha- 
betical list of cases. 

The authors state that “The book has 
been designed to provide a well-rounded 
treatment of management problems and 
policies in marketing various types of prod- 
ucts to industrial buyers.” Accepting the 
statement of the authors as the objective of 
this book, little fault can be found with the 
organization and contents. [he book pro- 
vides a fairly well-rounded treatment of 
management problems and policies in mar- 
keting certain types of industrial goods. It 
appears that the types of industrial goods 
the authors had in mind do not include the 
entire field of industrial goods. Most illus- 
trations and examples are drawn from the 
field of manufactured industrial goods. 
Little or no attention is given to raw ma- 
terials. 

The long absence of a general textbook in 
the field of industrial marketing has caused 
teachers to organize their course work with- 
out the benefit of a textbook. As a result, 
industrial marketing courses in various col- 
leges have probably varied one from the 
other more than courses in any other field in 
marketing. Several industrial marketing 
courses with which this reviewer is familiar 
do not fit the general pattern of the subject 
matter of this book with regard to emphasis. 

This book devotes only one chapter to the 
subject of industrial advertising. This ap- 
pears to be inadequate coverage of this im- 
portant subject. Further inadequacies in 
terms of coverage would include analysis of 
channels of distribution for industrial 
goods, the choice and importance of various 
types of middlemen, and their growth and 
development as marketing institutions. 
Little space is devoted to describing or ana- 
lyzing how industrial goods are purchased. 
This is an extremely important subject for 
the industrial marketer to grasp, for he 
needs to relate his marketing methods, poli- 


cies, and strategy to the policies, procedures, 
and methods in industrial purchasing. 

Perhaps these inadequacies (if that they 
are) stem from different concepts of the im- 
portance of various subject matter in the in- 
dustrial marketing field. Textbook writers 
are always on the horns of dilemma with re- 
gard to extensive versus intensive treatment 
~—and a choice must be made. I am certain 
that there would never be a general agree- 
ment on this subject by all teachers of in- 
dustrial marketing; however, | do believe 
that the majority of courses currently being 
given devote considerably more time to 
these subjects than does this textbook. 

All textbook writers have a difficult prob- 
lem keeping a book within reasonable 
bounds in terms of number of pages and at 
the same time give adequate coverage of the 
field. In the chapter on government regula- 
tions which covers 16 pages, it appears that 
ihe subject is covered so superficially as to be 
almost useless, 

The 25, cases, which were collected at the 
School of Industrial Management of Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, are out- 
standing. At first reading, this reviewer was 
very impressed with these cases and subse- 
quent use in the classroom has confirmed 
this judgment. They are excellent. 

On balance, this is a good book. It is 
written in a clear and good style. It will be 
liked by students and training directors in 
the industrial goods field. Its drawbacks, to 
this reviewer, are primarily concerned with 
subject coverage. On this ground, | am sure 
that many will agree with the authors, while 
others will feel that inadequate attention 
was given to some important areas of indus- 
trial marketing. A contribution has been 
made—in terms of a synthesis of existing ma- 
terials‘in the field of industrial marketing. 
This book should result in a renewed inter- 
est in the field and the addition of industrial 
marketing courses in many schools not now 
giving such work. 

ALFRED L. SEELYE 
The University of Texas 
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PRICE DISCRIMINATION SELL- 
ING GAS AND ELECTRICITY, by 
Ralph Kirby Davidson. (Baltimore: 
The Johns Hopkins Press, 1955. Pp. 
25,4- $4.00.) 

In this volume, Davidson attempts to 
provide answers to the two questions posed 
in the introductory chapter: (1) Does the 
existing economic theory of price discrim- 
ination explain rate scheduling of the gas 
and electric utilities; and (2) is price dis- 
crimination, as practiced by these utilities, 
compatible with an efficient allocation of 
resources? It is heartening to see an author 
attempt to apply economic theory to real 
situations in order to ascertain whether or 
not the theory explains reality, but one of 
the major benefits derived from such an at- 
tempt is a pointing up of the shortcomings 
and limitations of economic theory. In the 
reviewer's opinion, this is the major bene- 
fit derived from Davidson's study of pric- 
ing. In what follows I shall confine myself 
to some general remarks about the book, 
and in so doing I omit any discussion of 
his chapters on cost allocation (V-VIT1) in 
which he effectively criticizes different 
methods of allocating costs. 

In the first four chapters of the book, 
Davidson presents a summary statement of 
the theory of price discrimination as well as 
his “expansion” of the theory. It is not 
quite clear what his contribution or “ex- 
pansion” is, for certainly the theory of 
block discrimination has been developed 
before by Pigou and others. Presumably, 
the “expansion” boils down to a compari- 
son of block-rate discrimination with “sim- 
ple monopoly pricing” and the Pigouvian 
third-degree discrimination (footnote, p. 
44). It is here, however, that the reviewer 
experienced some qualms concerning Dav- 
idson’s theoretical presentation on at least 
three counts, First, in his presentation, 
Davidson uses the same “demand curve’ to 
compare the net revenue and output results 
under pure monopoly and block-rate pric- 
ing. It is inadmissible to use the same 
“curve” for such a comparison, since a dif- 
ferent curve must apply to each separate 


case. The conventional demand curve (un- 
der partial equilibrium analysis) shows a 
series of price-quantity demand relation- 
ships so that the price is equal to (indeed, 
is) average revenue. Hence the title “‘aver- 
age revenue curve” is often substituted for 
the title of “demand curve.” Davidson's 
“demand curve” which he draws for utility 
pricing according to block-rate discrimina- 
tion, however, is not an ordinary demand 
curve, and hence it is incorrect to plot a 
series of prices on it and compare the re- 
sulting net revenue with that obtained by 
charging a single monopoly price plotted on 
the same curve. The two curves are different 
~and any comparison drawn between the 
results of different price policies when the 
two curves are somchow blended into the 
same “curve” is illegitimate. 

Second, in order to present the theory of 
second-degree discrimination (that is, block- 
rate discrimination), it must be assumed 
that the incomes and tastes of all consumers 
of the product (at least in a class) are iden- 
tical. Davidson points this out as a restric- 
tive and unrealistic assumption (pp. 36, 


55) but promises to “relax” it. His relaxa- 
tion of the assumption, however, is not at 
all satisfying. He does this by stating that 


... if a utility management designs its 
rate structure with a typical consumer in 
mind and assumes that the total class is 
made up of a number of these typical con- 
sumers, we could call block discrimination, 
as it is practiced, a practical approximation 
to second-degree discrimination” (p. 36). 
This, it scems, is merely a process of sub- 
stituting one unrealistic assumption for an- 
other and amounts, therefore, to no gain 
in realism in Davidson's model. As long as 
there are different consumers with different 
tastes and incomes, we can only conclude 
that price discrimination is a blending (and 
an arbitrary one, at that) between the Pi- 
gouvian first- and third-degree discrimina- 
tion. (Incidentally, it seems to the reviewer 
that most existing rate structures can be 
explained by reference to some overlap of 
these two types of price discrimination, 
with no recourse at all made to second-de- 
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gree discrimination. I do not know how 
conclusive such a study would be, but it 
would at least be no more inconclusive 
than Davidson's.) 

Third, when Davidson does consider in 
detail the relaxing of this assumption of 
homogeneous consumers, he fails to explain 
the process of readjustment that really 
would have to occur. Indeed, he engages in 
a bit of tautological reasoning that is not at 
all satisfying. It is difficult to explain this 
dissatisfaction in the allotted space, but it 
relates to the impossibility of achieving a 
determinate solution when simultaneously 
one price determines the slope of the de- 
mand curve (and hence prices) below that 
price, and at the same time the lower prices 
determine the height of the highest price. 
In Davidson's diagram 8, if P, had been set 
higher or lower than depicted, the demand 
segment below P, would have had a differ- 
ent slope; this would have necessitated 
prices different from P, and Ps, as they are 
plotted; but different prices here would 
mean a readjustment of P,, which in turn 
would cause further readjustment in prices 
P, and P,; and so on. This is a situation 
where a parameter is also an unknown, and 
the possibility of a determinate solution is 
quite remote unless the heroic assumption 
is made that all necessary adjustments and 
readjustments are known in advance. 

As regards the second question, the one 
pertaining to the allocation of resources, 
Davidson concludes that price discrimina- 
tion leads to a “‘malallocation.” He presents 
in Chapter X his own recommendations as 
to the rate structure a utility should follow 
(which does, incidentally, admittedly entail 
some discrimination), and the recommenda- 
tion is based on the premise that price 
should equal marginal cost. Space prevents 
any detailed discussion of his recommenda- 
tions, but the following general comments 
can be made. Davidson adheres to the Pa- 
reto-Lerner conditions (of which the equal- 
ity of price and marginal cost is only one) 
of maximum economic welfare. This re- 
viewer, however, is not at all convinced that 
the Pareto-Lerner conditions are the “best” 
but rather may involve some reduction in 


the “welfare” of the members of the com- 
munity. Despite the controversy over this in 
recent literature, Davidson asserts that. . . 
economic principles underlying the Pareto- 
Lerner necessary conditions for an opti- 
mum allocation of resources are valid” (p. 
70); why this is so is never demonstrated. 
But it might be well to remember Boul- 
ding’s admonition that the “marginal condi- 
tions” represent only the situation “at the 
top of a molehill” and say nothing about 
how far the molehill is from Mount Everest 
and how to get off it and up Everest. This 
is particularly true when the economic 
analysis used is partial equilibrium analy- 
sis, as is Davidson's. 

One final comment. Davidson, in my 
view, does not make adequate reference to 
other works dealing with the same problem 
with which he is concerned such as J]. M. 
Clark's Studies in the Economics of Over- 
head Costs (esp. pp. 79, 166-9, 287-88), 
A. G. Hart's Anticipations, Uncertainty, 
and Dynamic Planning (esp. Ch. 11), and 
H. M. Oliver and R. H. Strotz’s “Long-Run 
Marginal Cost and Fluctuating Output,” 
(Southern Economic Journal, October 1951) 
as well as much of Boulding’s and Fellner’s 
works. All of these are concerned with the 
problem of fluctuating output and cost be- 
havior under fluctuating output. 

The book as a whole, however, represents 
the type of attempt needed more in econom- 
ics—that is, relating economic theory to ac- 
tuality. Despite the criticisms above, the 
volume is definitely worth reading by stu- 
dents of public utility pricing, and it does 
provide an interesting study in price dis- 
crimination. The usefulness of the volume, 
nevertheless, is much reduced by Davidson's 
use of his “demand” curve and by his fail- 
ure to relax his assumption of homogencous 
consumers. My major criticism is that eco- 
nomic theory is essentially a first approxi- 
mation that yields us many insights into 
actual operations of the economy; but it 
must be qualified and recast when attention 
is devoted to only one aspect of the system, 
especially when it is much too complex to 
be explained by a first approximation, Al- 
though I feel that Davidson erred in at- 
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tempting to explain something complex by 
too simple a theory, it must be repeated 
that the book is quite readable and also de- 
serves the attention of the serious student 
of pricing. This does not mean, of course, 
that everyone will agree with his analysis 
and conclusions. 
LOUIS A. DOW 

University of Arkansas 


THE HARD-SURFACE FLOOR-COVER- 
ING INDUSTRY, by Robert F. Lan- 
zillotti. (Pullman, Washington: Bu- 
reau of Economic and Business Re- 
search, State College of Washington, 
1955. Pp. 204. $4.00.) 


This is an interesting and thorough case 
study of oligopoly in action, In general, it 
supports modern economic theory. It illus- 
trates, however, several difficulties connected 
with empirical testing of theoretical ab- 
stractions, 

In the first place, the author finds it difh- 
cult to define an industry. There are sev- 
eral types of hard-surface floor coverings 
which are somewhat interchangeable. The 
exact degree of cross-elasticity of demand is 
said to be difficult to determine, and it ap- 
parently differs in different phases of busi- 
ness cycles. Moreover, individual firms com- 
monly engage in more than one industry. 
A TNEC study for 1937 is quoted as show- 
ing that of the fifty largest corporations in 
the United States, over half were engaged 
in ten or more industries. This fact, coupled 
with the phenomena of common costs, 
makes it impossible to determine either cost 
of production or profits deriving from sin- 
gle-product operations. In spite of these 
and other difficulties, however, the author is 
able to draw some reasonably definite con- 
clusions concerning the effects of oligopoly 
on competition and prices. 

Even the degree of concentration in the 
industry is somewhat moot, as indicated in 
Table 10 (p. 56). Depending upon what is 
measured, the three largest companies ap- 
pear to have accounted for somewhere be- 


tween 60 per cent and g2 per cent of the 
assets of the industry. In any case, there is 
apparently a high degree of concentration 
but with a number of quite small firms and 
some new entrants. Thus, the conditions of 
oligopoly seem to be met. 

Price leadership appears to have existed 
in this industry, with Armstrong Cork the 
most frequent but not the universal “leader.” 
Felt-base prices have experienced more 
frequent and somewhat sharper price fluc- 
tuations than linoleum, thus furnishing an- 
other illustration ‘of the impossibility of 
generalizing about an “industry” as diverse 
as hard-surface floor coverings. 

In his last chapter, the author gives an 
excellent analysis of the workability of com- 
petition among the firms making this series 
of closely related products. He says “the 
existence of rivalry among the producers 
of hard-surface floor coverings should be 
quite clear from the foregoing analysis” (p. 
154). Also, “on the whole, therefore, the 
performance record and the dynamic forces 
shaping that performance would permit 
classification of the hard-surface floor-cover- 
ing industry among the workably competi- 
tive industries” (p. 157). 

‘This is a welcome addition to the empir- 
ical studies of American industries. It 
should be interesting to any who are con- 
cerned with large-scale production or mar- 
keting of manufactured products. 

ROLAND 5S. VAILE 
San Diego State College 


PRINCIPLES OF ADVERTISING, by 
Philip Ward Burton. (New York: Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 1955. Pp. 541. $8.65.) 


In his new principles of advertising text, 
Burton has attempted a comprehensive task. 
In the preface he states, “Principles of Ad- 
vertising has been written for the beginner 
in advertising and for the experienced ad- 
vertising man who occasionally may need 
to brush up on fundamentals.” As may be 
expected of an introductory text, this new 
book should be considerably more helpful 
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to beginners than to experienced practi- 
tioners. 

In his endeavor to cover the field, the au- 
thor has used a broad, descriptive approach. 
He says in his preface, “Although, admit- 
tedly, much more could be written on each 
topic covered, all the major areas of adver- 
tising are discussed.” 

It was not one of the aims of the book to 
present the management aspects of adver- 
tising, that is, to develop in students an 
appreciation of the proper place of adver- 
tising as one of the promotional tools of 
management, along with personal selling 
and the other methods oi sales promotion, 
and to develop also an awareness of the con- 
ditions under which management is likely 
to find advertising a satisfactory solution to 
marketing or communications problems. 

Those instructors of advertising who base 
their teaching on economic theory will find 
that this text does not lend itself well to 
this approach. Even the use of the term 
“demand” seems to be avoided. For exam- 
ple, instead of using the more conventional 
terms of primary demand and selective de- 
mand, the author uses primary advertising 
and selective advertising (see page 31). 

The major strength of the book is in the 
technical and creative aspects of advertis- 
ing. Sound chapters are presented in this 
area including one on writing copy for dif- 
ferent types of media, which is an addition 
to the basic material on copywriting usually 
included in a beginning text. 

The book presents material which should 
be helpful to beginning students in apprais- 
ing advertising as a possible field of special- 
ization. In the second chapter, the author 
includes material of this type under the 
following headings: background needed by 
advertising people, kinds of work adver- 
tising people do, and attractions of adver- 
tising work. His chapter on the structure of 
advertising describes various breakdowns 
and divisions of advertising: by geographi- 
cal areas, by purposes or advertising objec- 
tives, by kinds of advertising, and by divi- 
sions of advertising organization. 

The author makes effective use of illus- 
trations and presents useful statistical data, 


for example, a table showing the amount 
spent in advertising from 1933 through 
1954, in total and as a percentage of na- 
tional income. The subject of media is 
given a rather heavy emphasis with 13 of 
the book's g2 chapters devoted to this area. 
Only one chapter, however, is devoted to 
the relatively important subject of testing 
advertising effectiveness, and this chapter 
deals only with methods of testing printed 
advertising. The appendix contains a glos- 
sary of advertising terms, a section on copy 
fitting, a list of advertising associations, and 
a bibliography of advertising books. 
NUGENT WEDDING 


University of Illinois 


EFFECTIVE ADVERTISING COPY, by 
Merrill DeVoe. (New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1956. Pp. 717. $6.50.) 


Here is perhaps the first Encyclopedia 
Advertisiana. There are few topics relative 
to advertising copy (in the broadest possi- 
ble sense) which are not given some treat- 
ment in this book. Indeed, it spans 25, chap- 
ters and some 700 pages. Like an encyclo- 
pedia, it can serve as a ready reference on 
advertising copy; and, unfortunately, like 
an encyclopedia, it leaves the reader with 
the feeling that far more is left unsaid than 
is present. 

In the opinion of this reviewer, the en- 
cyclopedic nature of the book makes it of 
doubtful value as a text in an advertising 
copy course. On the other hand, there is no 
doubt at all as to its considerable value as a 
reference volume for almost any advertising 
course and for a number of courses in mar- 
keting and sales. 

According to the author, the main pur- 
pose of the book is “to bring into the basic 
literature of advertising copy the technical 
copy principles that gradually have evolved 
through advertising copy research.” This 
goal has been accomplished. ‘Throughout 
the book, DeVoe supports his principles 
with the results of copy research done by 
Claude Hopkins, John Caples, Clyde Be- 
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dell, Gallup-Robinson, Daniel Starch, Print- 
ers’ Ink, and others, There are numerous 
references to split-run inquiry tests printed 
in such sources as Carroll J. Swan's series, 
“Which Ad Pulled Best?”, and Richard 
Manville’s “How to Create and Select Win- 
ning Advertisements.” Many other “prin- 
ciples” are supported by reference to read- 
ership studies reported by Starch. 

DeVoe has done an excellent job of 
bringing together most of what is known of 
advertising copy based upon copy research. 
However, it should be noted that this book 
is representative of a particular school of 
advertising thought. While the reviewer 
does not wish to take sides in the current 
controversy between the Ernest Dichter and 
Alfred Politz forces, he thinks that DeVoe 
has given the former short shrilt. There is 
no room for doubt that DeVoe is willing to 
give full credit to the research of Caples, 
Lasker, Swan, Manville, and the editorial 
staff of Advertising Age, but the work of 
people such as Dichter and Pierre Marti- 
neau is regarded with a good deal of suspi- 
cion, 

It seems to this reviewer that DeVoe’s em- 
phasis on the work of the “old timers” raises 
an issue which few have faced. That is, are 
the principles of advertising copy which 
have been found effective in direct-action 
ads equally applicable to indirect-action 
advertisements? Much of what we think we 
know about copy comes from tests made of 
direct-action ads. Most of our remaining 
information comes from tests of indirect- 
action ads which stimulated a secondary 
direct action such as a request for a booklet. 
It is possible that the factors which are ef- 
fective in getting a reader to send moncy 
for a product or to request a booklet are not 
particularly eflective in building a brand 
image. 

The techniques of copy used to develop 
a brand image such as those employed in 
the Hathaway Shirt campaign of a lew years 
ago, or the Schweppes Man campaign, or 
the current Marlboro tattoo campaign— 
while having a reported high degree of suc- 
cess—probably would be scorned by John 
Caples or James D. Woolf, and certainly 


would be scorned by Claude Hopkins. This 
issue is important because the vast majority 
of consumer advertising today is of the in- 
direct-action type. Therefore, it would seem 
prudent to attempt to get results of copy re- 
search pertaining to indirect-action adver- 
lising. 

This monotheological approach raises an- 
other doubt as to the suitability of DeVoe's 
book as a text in advertising copy. Many 
teachers believe that the issucs in the cur- 
rent dispute are far from settled, and they 
would not wish to have their students pre- 
sented with an advertising dogma based 
upon the work of only the “right thinkers.” 
These teachers might also believe that prin- 
ciples based upon the evidence of reader- 
ship studies and inquiry tests should not 
have too much rigidity. The rigidity here 
present olten takes the form of “should 
nots” which, when carried to the extreme, 
becomes traumatic to students. If we wish 
to develop originality in students, we prob- 
ably should let them have the freedom to 
try something diflerent. Too many restraints 
are likely to lead students (and professional 
copywriters) to the conclusion that it is safer 
to do the tried, tested, and often dull thing 
which has been prescribed for them. Natu- 
rally, this would have a depressing eflect on 
the exercise of originality so essential to a 
refreshing copy approach. 

Effective Advertising Copy offers a large 
variety of headline examples, and it is par- 
ticularly well footnoted and documented. 
However, there are very few (eleven) pic- 
torial illustrations, and no cxamples of 
entire pieces of copy which might have been 
used to illustrate a number of copy princi- 
ples in an integrated whole. Also missing is 
a clearly drawn distinction between the 
purposes of retail and national advertising. 

In spite of the limitations indicated 
above, the book does accomplish its main 
purpose, which is an important purpose in- 
deed. It does bring into one volume most 
of the principles which have “evolved 
through copy research.” It will serve a use- 
ful function. Many advertising teachers, stu- 
dents, and practitioners will have frequent 
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occasion to consult it, knowing that, within 
its own field, Effective Advertising Copy is 
authoritative and complete. 


JAMES J. MULLEN 
University of Illinois 


SURVEY DESIGN AND ANALYSIS: 
PRINCIPLES, CASES, AND PRO- 
CEDURES, by Herbert Hyman. (Glen- 
coe, Illinois: The Free Press, 1955. Pp. 
425. $7.50.) 

This book is part of a project called the 
Columbia University Planning Project for 
Advanced Training in Social Research. It 
is “. . . intended as a manual for the train- 
ing of students in survey analysis’ —specifi- 
cally, advanced graduate students in sociol- 
ogy and social psychology. 

As a discussion of analysis problems and 
procedures, it is excellent. Unfortunately, 
the title and added comments on the book 
jacket suggest a much broader scope than 
the author actually attempts. The jacket 
proclaims—“A Complete Manual for De- 
signing and Analyzing Surveys in Public 
Opinion, Marketing and Social Research.” 
It is not a “complete” manual by any means. 
Such aspects of research as sampling, ques- 
tionnaire construction, and collecting data 


in the field are not covered. Neither can this - 


be said to be a manual on “marketing re- 
search.” Naturally, the same general prob- 
lems are encountered in marketing and in 
social science research. However, the termi- 
nology, concepts, and illustrations used in 
the text are, virtually without exception, 
taken from the social sciences. While the 
book is not suited as a text for a marketing 
research course, it has definite reference 
value for the teacher and research director. 

The text is divided into four parts. Part 
I deals with The Orientation of the Survey 
Analyst. The discussion covers the effect 
of environment on research procedure and 
results and the need for compromise among 
conflicting goals in research design. It clas- 
sifies surveys into two major types—descrip- 
tive and explanatory. The discussion is 


largely from the standpoint of the academic 
scholar and so has limited application to 
commercial marketing research. 

The two classes of surveys are used as 
the basis for organizing the next two parts. 
Part II considers the analyst's problems in 
handling descriptive surveys. Problems are 
classified as theoretical and technical. The 
former section deals with problem defini- 
tion in a broad sense and the latter discusses 
presentation of results, estimates of errors, 
and the importance of qualifying conclu- 
sions. 

Part III is concerned with the analyst's 
problems in explanatory surveys. An explan- 
atory survey is one which attempts to explain 
the relationship between two or more varia- 
bles. The term is similar to the term “ex- 
periment” as the latter is commonly used. 
The discussion treats problems of establish- 
ing causal relationship between two varia- 
bles and then between more than two varia- 
bles. Spuriousness receives special attention. 
This is the heart of the book both in quan- 
tity and in value of the ideas. The basic 
procedures presented are variations of cross- 
tabulations, but many insights into rela- 
tionships are brought out and intriguing 
methods of dealing with the numerous 
problems are given. 

In Part IV the author considers the ana- 
lyst's function in getting his results used. 
There is a rather extensive appendix that 
includes copies of questionnaires from ma- 
jor studies discussed, coding instructions 
used by the National Opinion Research 
Center, problem and practice exercises, and 
answers to the problems. 

As suggested above, the entire text is 
written from the standpoint of the research 
analyst. In approaching each new point, 
the author discusses the problems the ana- 
lyst faces when working with data of the 
type in question—for example, data pre- 
sumed to show relationship between two 
variables. Research design comes in only 
indirectly, in most cases, as data needed for 
a more complete analysis are brought out. 

Throughout the text, the discussion is gen- 
erally abstract even though the author uses 
a number of examples. He has introduced 
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a unique idea with respect to examples. In- 
stead of drawing on assorted examples as 
needed, he gives a brief, general description 
of seven well-known research projects and 
then draws on these seven projects for most 
of his examples. In the author's view, this 
has the advantage of giving the student 
“. a greater sense of the unity of the re- 
search process . . .”” and, in addition, the 
sheer length helps the student grasp the 
complexity of the research process. The re- 
viewer was not convinced that the device 
achieved these objectives. The examples 
drawn from a given source were too frag- 
mentary to give a sense of either the unity 
or complexity of the research process. The 
device probably did, however, serve to con- 
serve space. The choice of cases was good. 
There is a rather extensive critical litera- 
ture on most of them, and the author used 
it to advantage to show differences of opin- 
ion among established scholars on various 
points. 

In preliminary comments, the author ex- 
presses concern that the work may be un- 
even in the level of treatment. The reviewer 
felt this was true with respect to the section 
on machine tabulation. While an under- 
standing of this process is helpful to the an- 
alyst, it is doubtful that he needs to know 
such mechanical details as, “each rotation 
of the handle moves the pointer one column 
on the guide” (p. 391). 

As part of the training for the student, 
five problem exercises and one practice ex- 
ercise (apparently another term for a de- 
tailed illustration) are included. The prob- 
lems given are good for their purposes, but 
more are needed if they are to serve as a 
significant training device. 

Several sections of the book are particu- 
larly well done. In discussing problem defi- 
nition, the author does an excellent job of 
bringing out the difficulties of translating a 
general concept into operating procedures. 
His emphasis on the need for complete dis- 
cussion of methodology in the research re- 
port is the best statement of that point the 
reviewer has seen. The discussion of the 
problem of time order of variables and 


methods of dealing with it are new and espe- 
cially thought provoking. 

There is some question as to why descrip- 
tive and explanatory surveys are separated 
so distinctly in the text. The author ex- 
plains that descriptive studies are more sim- 
ple and, hence, afford a good starting point. 
This is true; however, the discussion under 
the heading of descriptive surveys applies 
also to explanatory surveys. The separation 
in the text makes it appear that this is not 
so. Beyond this, the distinction between 
the types of studies seems to serve no useful 
purpose. 

In many places the reviewer felt the text 
was needlessly difficult or awkward in ter- 
minology. One section heading, for exam- 
ple, is as follows (p. 189): “The Evaluation 
of a Relationship Through the Use of 
Norms from the Study of Other Determi- 
nants.”” What this turns out to mean is that 
relative measures are more meaningful than 
absolute measures. 

Part IV of the book is devoted to the an- 
alyst’s functions relative to the use of sur- 
vey findings. Here, the author could have 
gained much from marketing research 
where work is often related to decision mak- 
ing. As it is, the discussion is concerned 
more with the question of whether poli- 
ticians should act and/or will act on the 
basis of public opinion polls. In the past 
they have not. 

Over all, the criticisms of this work are 
minor in nature. The ideas presented are 
worth the time of any research director or 
scholar. 

RALPH WESTFALL 
Northwestern University 


THE FOCUSED INTERVIEW, by R. K. 
Merton, Marjorie Fisk, and P. L. Ken- 
dall. (Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press, 
1956. Pp. 186. $3.00.) 


This is a revision of a manual prepared 
by the Bureau of Applied Social Research, 
Columbia University, which has been out 
of print for two years. Although the organi- 
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zation and the material are approximately 
the same, the authors have rewritten each 
chapter in the hope that it will be more use- 
ful and understandable. 

With the increased emphasis by market- 
ing students and practitioners on motiva- 
tion research, this manual should be stim- 
ulating as well as instructive. 

The focused interview differs from other 
interviews in that: (1) the persons inter- 
viewed have been involved in a particular 
situation; (2) hypotheses have been tenta- 
tively established by the interviewer with 
regard to the determinate aspects of the sit- 
uation; (g) an interview guide has been pre- 
pared to aid the interviewer in his interro- 
gation; and (4) the interview is focused on 
subjective experiences. 

This technique was developed to meet 
certain problems growing out of communi- 
cations research and propaganda analysis. 
It would appear that, within the limitations 
of subjective research, the focused interview 
is a device by which the marketing research 
worker may probe into the motivating fac- 
tors underlying the objective behavior to 
which, more often, the attention of the re- 
searcher is directed. This manual is, of 
course, concerned with nonmarketing situ- 
ations, but it is full of examples taken from 
communications research that illustrate 
techniques which should be useful to those 
undertaking motivation research in the 
marketing realm. 

The manual is planned to help the inter- 
viewer obtain: 


1. recognition of the typical situations 
and problems with which the inter- 
viewer is confronted; 

2. knowledge of probably effective and 
previously developed procedures for 
coping with each type of situation; and 

3. skill in the application of these pro- 
cedures. 


As is noted by the authors, the last is ob- 
tained through practice and judgment. 
The book is well organized and clearly 
written. The analytical Table of Contents, 
which is presented in place of the usual ta- 
ble of contents and index, in itself serves as 


a guide for the systematic approach to the 
focused interview. The various problems re- 
lating to retrospection, range, specificity, 
depth, and personal contexts are covered in 
considerable detail. Although the discussion 
of these problems is not limited to the per- 
sonal or individual interview, there is a sep- 
arate discussion of the use of this technique 
for the group interview. The final chapter 
deals with selected problems in the inter- 
viewing situation. 

This manual should be read by those who 
are attempting to understand the problems 
involved in subjective or motivation re- 
search in whatever field it may lie and 
should be of particular value to the student 
and practitioner of marketing research. 

DONALD F. MULVIHILL 
University of Alabama 


MARKETING EFFICIENCY IN 
PUERTO RICO, by John K. Galbraith 
and Richard H. Holton, (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1955. Pp. 
204. $4.50.) 

The authors of this book have presented 
“a comprehensive study of the marketing 
of food and other important products of ev- 
eryday use in the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico.” It is a statistical study financed by 
the Social Science Research Center of the 
University of Puerto Rico. The early chap- 
ters describe the people’s mode of living, 
their consumption patterns, their produc- 
tivity, the level and distribution of their 
incomes, and the island’s marketing system. 
This system must provide relatively low- 
income consumers with everyday essentials, 
of which food is the most important. Ap- 
proximately 40 per cent of all consumer ex- 
penditures are for food. This compares with 
20 per cent on the mainland. A substantial 
portion of the foodstuffs as well as other 
goods must be imported. These factors 
make the efficiency of food marketing espe- 
cially important to the people of the Com- 
monwealth. Accordingly, the authors have 
devoted a major share of their effort to 
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describing food retailing and wholesaling 
and in preparing a mode! food distribution 
system for the island which, if it could be 
implemented, would result in greater ef- 
ficiency in the marketing of food. 

Information covering the island's food 
marketing system was collected in 1949-50, 
and extensive data concerning retailers’ and 
wholesalers’ capital requirements, sources of 
supply, selling policies, margins, and costs 
of operation are presented. A separate chap- 
ter is devoted to managerial practices and 
attitudes, and to the status of middlemen 
in the economy. Complete disclosure of the 
sampling procedures used in gathering the 
summarized data is one of the gratifying 
features of the study. However, the detail in 
which these procedures are explained and 
the completeness of the data presented re- 
sult in some loss of readability. 

Four chapters are devoted to the delinea- 
tion of a model food distribution system for 
the island. While the earlier chapters ex- 
plain the 1949-50 food distribution system, 
those that follow suggest what it should be. 
To this end, three retail distribution mod- 
els were constructed. A basic assumption 
of the first is that retailers will offer neither 
credit nor delivery service; the second al- 
ternative involves the use of consumer 
credit; while in the third, both credit and 
delivery are available. The sales volume, 
markup, and operating cost characteristics 
of model stores were determined for the 
metropolitan market area of greater San 
Juan, for market-town areas which consist 
of seven municipalities with populations 
exceeding 10,000, for rural-town markets 
which comprise the urban sectors of all 
other towns, and for isolated rural areas. 

The model wholesale firms are assumed 
to be located in the metropolitan port cities 
of San Juan, Ponce, and Mayaguez, from 
which all retail stores would secure stocks. 
The total number of wholesalers and retail- 
ers needed to service the island was deter- 
mined. By comparison with 14,000 grocery 
stores reported in the 1949 Census of Busi- 
ness, for example, each model assumes only 
2,311 food retailers. Even so, no consumer 
would have to walk more than two miles in 


order to shop for food. Estimates of the dol- 
lar savings and reductions in employment 
which the models would make possible are 
given. 

While this exercise has been done in a 
scholarly fashion, the conclusions serve pri- 
marily as long-run benchmarks which are 
unattainable in the foreseeable future. 
Since entrepreneurs enjoy considerable pres- 
tige, there is widespread desire on the part 
of clerks to become store owners. Relative 
ease of entry results in a mass of inefficient 
middlemen. Most retailers operate single- 
unit, service-granting stores with limited 
volume and high prices. In many firms, the 
number of employees reflects the size of the 
owner's family and the lack of alternative 
employment opportunities. Live-and-let- 
live pricing policies prevail. It is consid- 
ered impractical and unethical to engage in 
price competition in order to increase vol- 
ume. Many consumers employed in the 
sugar-cane industry have seasonal incomes 
and lack adequate funds during six months 
of each year. They must have credit from 
their grocers who, in turn, find it necessary 
to buy on credit from suppliers. Because of 
these factors, improvements in marketing 
efficiency will be difficult to achieve. 

Three of the 15 chapters are devoted to 
nonfood marketing. The retailing and 
wholesaling systems for clothing and yard 
goods, shoes, furniture and furnishings, ap- 
pliances, hardware, and drugs are described 
and contrasted with those for food products. 
Reflecting the limited demand for many 
nonfood products, there are only 3,000 re- 
tail institutions supplying the major non- 
food requirements of the people. The lack 
of homogeneity in volume and in kinds of 
merchandise stocked by these stores made 
it difficult to classify and summarize their 
activities. 

In two concluding chapters, several quali- 
tative measures are suggested to enhance 
the efficiency of Puerto Rican marketing. 
These will be of greater immediate value in 
modifying consumer purchase patterns and 
middlemen’s practices than the distribution 
models. One of these chapters is devoted to 
consumer and retailer educational pro- 
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grams which might be inaugurated. Second- 
ary school and college consumer education 
should stress the desirability of buying in 
larger quantities where possible, explain 
the cost of consumer credit, and develop 
price and quality consciousness. Retailers 
need to acquire knowledge of accounting 
and advertising methods and to modify 
their business philosophies. Suggestions 
have been made about appropriate agencies 
and media through which such educational 
programs might be offered. 

It is recommended that mainland chain- 
food organizations be encouraged to begin 
operations on the island. Also, the growth 
of local integrated firms should be pro- 
moted. Because of the scarcity of automo- 
biles, supermarkets and suburban shopping 
centers like those in the United States are 
impractical. In larger urban areas, small, 
self-service, cash-and-carry stores with park- 
ing space for not more than 50 cars would 
be more suitable. To facilitate growth of 
such institutions, funds of The Develop- 
ment Bank should be made available to 
firms engaged in distribution as well as to 
manufacturing enterprises. 

Although consumer cooperatives are rela- 
tively new in Puerto Rico, they have en- 
joyed considerable success in the rural areas. 
Accordingly, “continued and vigorous en- 
couragement [of them] is plainly in order.” 
Other possible ways of improving the is- 
land’s marketing efficiency such as outlaw- 
ing exclusive agencies; price and margin 
control; taxation, licensing, and zoning reg- 
ulations to control entry; and opening gov- 
ernment-owned retail stores are explored 
and rejected as impractical or undesirable. 

Unfortunately, most of the statistical data 
in this study are now six years old. Occa- 
sionally there are references to 1952 and 
1953. Even so, the book is a welcome addi- 
tion to marketing literature. Very few stud- 
ies like it have been made. It should serve 
as valuable collateral reading, and the re- 
search methodology should provide a useful 
frame of reference for researchers planning 
similar studies in other underdeveloped 
areas. TAYLOR W. MELOAN 
Indiana University 


THE POLITICS OF DISTRIBUTION, 
by Joseph C. Palamountain, Jr. (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1955. 
Pp. 270. $4.75.) 

This small volume is one of the Harvard 
Political Studies, published under the di- 
rection of the Departmeni of Government. 
For this political and economic analysis 
and appraisal of the “Legislative and Judi- 
cial Developments”! of the 1930's pertain- 
ing to marketing, Professor Palamountain 
has selected an intriguing title—The Poll- 
tics of Distribution—thereby avoiding the 
prosaic marketing textbook connotation, 
“Marketing and the Government.” “It fo- 
cuses on that decade because it was then 
that the economic conflicts between large- 
and small-scale organization, between ‘mass 
distribution’ and smaller, independent dis- 
tributors, became most acute; consequently, 
it was also then that the political struggles 
precipitated out of these economic conflicts 
also reached their peak” (p. 1). 

The scholarly student or the practitioner 
familiar with marketing problems will ac- 
cept without contention Professor Pala- 
mountain's thesis of the interplay of politi- 
cal and economic forces and will quickly 
recognize much of the historical, descrip- 
tive, economic, and even political material 
used in this study. Basic texts in both eco- 
nomics and marketing during the past 
twenty years have emphasized this obvious 
and continual struggle between the old and 
the new, the large and the small distributive 
units. To one unfamiliar with Chamber- 
lin’s work in economic theory, the author 
gives a good exposition and does so, also, 
for the political group hypothesis of Bent- 
ley. 

Three basic forms of distributive conflict 
are considered: 


(1) Horizontal competition, which is lim- 
ited by the author to competition exist- 
ing among sellers of the same type, thus 
giving lithe opportunity for special 
groupings unless some sellers can be 
“meaningfully differentiated” from oth- 


ers. Political pressure groups arising 
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from horizontal competition are _pri- 
marily limited to the establishment of 
minimum standards of business con- 
duct, of outlawing products endanger- 
ing the consumer, and for curbing un- 
ethical advertising claims. 

Intertype competition, a connotation 
evolved by the author for competition 
between different methods of distribu- 
tion such as that between independent 
merchants and the chain store, the mail- 
order house, the department store, or 
the supermarket. These new distribu- 
tive media, introducing technological 
advances and reducing costs, encourage 
an alignment of forces for political ac- 
tion—more so than in the case of hori- 
zontal competition. 

Vertical competition, the conflict be- 
tween different levels of distribution, 
which usually involves both size and or- 
ganization and, hence, is capable of 
engendering a real power conflict. 
“Power is a two-sided relationship, and 
organization tends to breed counter-or- 
ganization. Dominance by one end of 
the distributive chain often promotes 
grouping at the other end, for those sub- 
ordinated to economic power will natu- 
rally tend to organize in attempts to 
create and use economic or political 
power.” (p. 56). The author contends 
that this type of conflict has long been 
neglected or underestimated by econo- 
mists. 


(2) 


(3) 


Although concerned primarily with whole- 
saling and retailing functions, an awareness 
is also shown of the interests and problems 
of both the consumer and the manufacturer 
in the over-all process of distribution. 

With the stage set in general terms—both 
theoretically and factually—for an economic 
struggle in the political arena, the distribu- 
tion of groceries, drugs, and automobiles is 
successively analyzed as to the various forces 
or groups asserting themselves. Chain-store 
taxation, the Robinson-Patman Act, and 
the fair-trade laws are each given separate 
historical and descriptive consideration. 
The battles of the 1930's within the fields 


of grocery and drug distribution have been 
the bases of many scholarly articles and 
books; the same cannot be said for the dis- 
tribution of automobiles, which may in part 
result from the fact that it has not had such 
a play in the political arena. However, for 
the decade chosen, the choice of these three 
fields is not questioned. 

Having surveyed and analyzed the forces 
at work in this depression era, Professor 
Palamountain concludes, “Distribution’s 
conflicts arose from marketing innovations 
which emerged from the bowels of the econ- 
omy and which were conceived, initiated, 
and brought to fruition by business firms. 
But these innovations were permitted, en- 
couraged, and protected by general govern- 
mental policies which were only moderately 
altered by the political battles of the 1930's” 
(p- 255). 

Although the book is well prepared on 
the whole, more tabular presentation might 
have been an aid to the reader. To substan- 
tiate the author’s statements of change, time 
series for the decade would seem to be more 
appropriate than the static census data for 
1939. 

This book certainly should be on the 
shelf for assignment as supplementary read- 
ing for the standard textbook chapter on 
marketing and the government. More inter- 
disciplinary analyses of this type seem desir- 
able, using more recent intervals of time 
under different economic and political con- 
ditions. Comparative analysis might well 
lead to new conclusions. 


HAROLD E. HARDY 
University of Massachusetts 


MARKETING RESEARCH PAYS OFF, 
edited by Henry Brenner. (Pleasant- 
ville, N. Y.: Printers’ Ink Books, 1955. 
Pp. 372. $6.00.) 

Marketing research can be a highly effi- 
cient tool for top management. This point 
is illustrated by each of Henry Brenner's 
interesting collection of forty case histories 
of successful market research operations car- 
ried on by enlightened companies. 
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The contributors are a select group of 
marketing research directors, most of whom 
are distinguished in the field, and three are 
former presidents of the American Market- 
ing Association. The contributors were in- 
vited to describe their problem, tell what 
research was done, and then describe its ap- 
plication and usefulness. They have suc- 
ceeded admirably. 

Since the forty cases are listed alphabeti- 
cally by surnames of contributors, no at- 
tempt at classification will be made here. 
However, the bulk of the cases deal with 
consumer products, and only a limited 
number of cases are concerned with indus- 
trial marketing. A wide range of consumer 
products are represented, including baby 
bottles (Ball Brothers), tubeless tires (B. F. 
Goodrich), cleansers (B. T. Babbitt), canned 
pineapple (Hawaiian Pineapple Company), 
and laxatives (Carter Products). 

Although the editor disclaims covering 
every phase of marketing research, the cases 
run the full gamut of marketing research 
techniques, including motivation research 
(Esso Standard Oil), experimental tech- 
niques (Campbell Soup), magazine reader- 
ship studies (McFadden Publications), and 
mail questionnaires (Corn Products Refin- 
ing Company). Cases are also included 
which deal with sales analysis, sales fore- 
casting, salesmen’s performance ratings, and 
market potentials. One case describes the 
research done on the problem of selling air 
travel by credit, and another tells of the re- 
search underlying the decision of Reader's 
Digest to carry advertising. 

Brevity is one of the virtues of this book. 
The cases are short and average only eight 
pages. However, brevity, in some instances, 
detracts. It is stated that “company policy” 
prevented some would-be contributors from 
making case histories public information. 
And it is suspected that company policy also 
limited full and complete disclosure in a 
few cases where the contributor gives only 
enough information to whet the appetite 
for more. In the preface, the editor makes 
a plea for people in marketing to be more 
willing to share knowledge and techniques 
of business practice, especially those relat- 


ing to marketing research. Certainly this 
view is shared by all students of marketing. 

The editor has done an exceptionally fine 
job in his half-page note that precedes each 
case and makes his points with unusual clar- 
ity. He is to be commended further for the 
interesting two-paragraph biography of each 
contributor. 

The physical layout of the book is not 
good. Although placed between hard cov- 
ers, the quality of paper and binding leave 
much to be desired. Perhaps, the publish- 
ers—after careful market research—came to 
the conclusion that the book would enjoy a 
market so limited that costs prohibited any- 
thing better. 

The editor's stated purpose is “to expand 
the knowledge of marketing research among 
management people, marketing researchers, 
and students.” For the last two groups, at 
least, he has achieved that purpose. Most 
market researchers and students of market- 
ing will find Marketing Research Pays Off 
valuable as a source of new ideas and for 
useful illustrations of the application of es- 
tablished techniques. 

The editor expresses a hope that manage- 
ment people who have not used marketing 
research or who have used marketing re- 
search in limited fashion will benefit from 
the book. It is likely, however, that more 
marketing researchers will, and should, read 
this book written by their fellow practi- 
tioners than will top management people 
who, traditionally, are supposed to be slow 
in giving marketing research the respect 
(and money) which it deserves. Marketing 
research has long since passed from the 
stage of infancy, and Marketing Research 
Pays Off is testimony which supports that 
fact. DONALD L. SHAWVER 
University of Missourt 


HOW TO MARKET YOUR PRODUCT 
SUCCESSFULLY, by Walter Guild. 
(Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 1955. Pp. 409. $5.45.) 

The tone of How to Market Your Prod- 
uct Successfully is set in the preface where 
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the author states: “If you are looking only 
for theories, not practical here’s-how mar- 
keting techniques, you have the wrong 
book. The marketing principles in this 
book work. I learned them from dollars and 
cents experience—some of it bitter, some of 
it very sweet. This is a direct, shirtsleeves 
account of those marketing principles— 
what makes them work and how they can 
work for you.” The publishers call it “the 
first plain-language book on modern mar- 
keting strategy.” With these goals in mind, 
one can safely label the book as worth 
while, albeit pedestrian rather than schol- 
arly in approach and descriptive rather than 
analytical in content. 

The 21 chapters can be divided into tra- 
ditional marketing subject groups as fol- 
lows: Chapters 1 and 2, introductory ma- 
terials and marketing programming; 3 and 
4, product planning; 5 and 6, packaging; 7 
and 8, market research; g through 12, chan- 
nels of distribution; 13 and 14, sales plan- 
ning; 15 through 19, advertising; 20, mar- 
ket selection; and 21, exhortation to action. 
This breakdown of the marketing process 
reveals the distribution experience of the 
author, who is president of a San Francisco 
advertising agency. The trend toward in- 
creased interest by advertising agency per- 
sonnel in the broader area of marketing is 
shown, while at the same time the limita- 
tions of such interest are indicated. 

The usual strengths and weaknesses of 
“how-to-do-it” books are to be found in the 
volume. The style of writing is simple and 
clear. Each chapter is well organized and 
contains a good outline called a “refresher 
course” at its close. A number of quite usa- 
ble check lists are to be found scattered 
throughout the chapters. The information 
on techniques is often clearer and more spe- 
cific than is to be found in more scholarly 
works; for instance, the procedure outlined 
for conducting a one-man survey (pp. 103ff.) 
is better than that which is often found in 
marketing research textbooks, although pos- 
sibly somewhat superficial. 

One who reads many popular books in 
the field of business administration is soon 
struck by the prevalence of certain irritat- 


ing characteristics. The use of old chestnuts 
to illustrate points is one of the most annoy- 
ing. For instance, in this book, reference is 
again made to the “white versus brown egg 
shell” example to point out that consumer 
preferences vary from market to market 
(p. 77). Furthermore, the hoariest old war- 
rior of them all, the “bottle-it” story of 
Coca-Cola, is used to show the benefits to be 
derived from packaging a product (p. 58). 
Some time it would be refreshing to read a 
book of this type, free of the old cliches, 
with new and interesting examples to in- 
trigue the reader. 

The predilection of authors to rely almost 
completely upon their own experiences— 
usually with one product, client, or cam- 
paign—as the base upon which to build 
working generalizations is similarly subject 
to serious criticism. In the case of Mr. 
Guild, the workhorse is Skippy Peanut But- 
ter. The majority of case citations are of 
this product and how it grew in popular 
esteem through the efforts of its advertising 
agency. Chapter 14 contains a thorough 
description of the sales pitch used for the 
product in opening new markets, mainly 
reproductions of the pages in a salesman’s 
portfolio. 

The suggestion that this book be re- 
quired reading for marketing and adver- 
tising courses cannot be accepted. Its use- 
fulness is to be found more in the area of 
inspiration and thought stimulation for the 
practitioner than for the student or theoreti- 
cian. It is to be hoped that in time the en- 
thusiasm and practicalness of the “how-to- 
do-it” type of marketing book and the 
thoroughness of the scholarly work can be 
brought together. JOHN WRIGHT 
Montana State University 


BRIEFLY NOTED 
THE ORIGINAL HAS THIS SIGNATURE— 
W. K. KELLOGG, by Horace B. Powell. (En- 
glewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1956. 
Pp. 358. $5.00.) 
This biography of W. K. Kellogg has been 
published during the 50th anniversary year of 
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the company he founded. Of particular interest 
are the sections dealing with the sales promotion 
methods used in the early years of the company’s 
growth. Sales were made through food brokers, 
many of whom were procured by Kellogg him- 
self, and in one instance he secured a single 
order for twenty-one carloads of cornflakes 
House-to-house sampling was effectively used 
and promoted through advertising. One early 
advertisment read, “Three rings, that’s your 
friend from Battle Creek. Watch for him next 
week.” 

The first year the company was in operation 
Kellogg almost depleted its financial reserves by 
taking a full-page advertisement in the Ladies 
Home Journal. The copy in the form of a signed 
statement by Kellogg said: “This announcement 
violates all the rules of good advertising. Four 
thousand dollars has been paid for this space to 
call the attention of the six million readers of 
the Ladies Home Journal to a new breakfast 
food, which, at the time this notice is written, less 
than 10 per cent of the readers of the Journal can 
purchase. We hope that before you read this we 
will be in a position to supply all who ask for 
toasted cornflakes but today—May 10—our mills 
are absolutely unable to meet the demand. We 
are working night and day—twenty-four hours, 
six days in the week—to fill orders, and as fast as 
brains and skill can build it, new machinery is be- 
ing added to our equipment. Another factory has 
just been purchased but in spite of this we have 
orders for nearly half a million packages which 
we cannot fill. . . . At the bottom of this page 
you will find an exceptional offer. Get the cou- 
pon signed today. The dealers you interest will 
receive prompt attention. And you will get a 
cereal supply free for the season.” 

The coupon referred to was actually an order 
form which the reader was asked to take to her 
grocer and urge him to sign. Once signed, it be- 
came an order for the specified number of cases 
of cornflakes. For her services as salesman for the 
company, the customer was to receive the corn- 
flakes promised in the advertisement. This was 


July, 1906! 


TRADING STAMPS, by Harvey L. Vreden- 
burg. (Bloomington: Bureau of Business Re- 
search, Indiana University, 1956. Pp. 159. 
$2.00.) 


Although there has been a very great growth 
in the use of retail trading stamps over the past 
five years, literature in the field has been scanty 


and has consisted primarily of articles in trade 
papers. Vredenburg’s monograph, which orig- 
inated as a doctoral thesis at Indiana University, 
is the first reasonably complete study of the use 
of trading stamps for retail promotion. 

In addition to presenting the pros and cons 
of trading stamps, the author examines the char- 
acteristics of the various stamp plans and the op- 
erating procedures and techniques of stores us- 
ing stamps. Appendices include court cases in 
this field, trading stamp legislation, and a useful 


bibliography. 


FUNDAMENTAL STATISTICS FOR BUSI 
NESS AND ECONOMICS, by John Neter 
and William Wasserman. (New York: Allyn 
and Bacon, Inc., 1956. Pp. 638. $6.50.) 


INTRODUCTION TO STATISTICS, by Fred- 
erick C. Mills. (New York: Henry Holt and 
Company, 1956. Pp. 637. $6.00.) 


STATISTICS FOR ECONOMICS AND BUSI. 
NESS (Second Edition), by Donald W. Paden 
and E. F. Lindquist. (New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 1956. Pp. 305. 
$4-75-) 

These three books are new entrants into the 
field of basic statistics. All of them are essentially 
nonmathematical in character and are written 
for the beginning student as well as the practi- 
tioner who wants to understand and use the re- 
sults of statistical procedures, Because of the 
growing importance of statistical inference in 
decision making, these books—especially the first 
two—give some attention to this subject. 

The Neter and Wasserman book is entirely 
new. The book by Mills is an abridgment of the 
third edition of his Statistical Methods, while 
that by Paden and Lindquist is an updated ver- 
sion of their first edition. 


THE CHANGING SHAPE OF METROPOLI- 
TAN AMERICA: DECONCENTRATION 
SINCE 1920, by Amos H. Hawley. (Glencoe, 
Illinois: The Free Press, 1956. Pp. 177. $4.00.) 


As the second monograph in a series dealing 
with patterns of growth and change in metro 
politan areas of the United States, Professor 
Hawley, who is Chairman of the Department 
of Sociology at the University of Michigan, 
analyzes population redistribution within metro- 
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politan areas over the period 1900-1950. He 
finds that in every decade since metropolitan 
areas first were identified, these areas have had 
a higher growth rate than other parts of the 
country. 

Within metropolitan areas, the ratio of cen- 
tral-city growth to satellite-area growth has 
tended to become progressively smaller. Fifty 
years ago the most rapidly growing parts of 
metropolitan areas were the central cities. The 
peak growth rate shifted to the zone o-5, miles 
from central cities in the second decade of the 
century and then to the 5-10 mile zone in the 
period 1920-1930. The latter growth pattern 
has been maintained during the last two dec- 
ades. The dispersion of metropolitan popula- 
tion is closely associated with industry deconcen- 
tration, but it is not entirely dependent on the 
outward movement of industry. 


CHECK LISTS OF SALES-PROMOTION 
AND MERCHANDISING’ ESSENTIALS, 
compiled by Printers’ Ink Editors. (Pleasant- 
ville, New York: Printers’ Ink Books, 1956. 
Pp. 271. $4.95.) 

Check lists do two things, to quote the editors, 
“They remind the experienced, and they prompt 
the inexperienced.” The editors have compiled 
161 check lists covering virtually the whole 
field of sales promotion to serve as a guide to 
executives responsible for sales promotion ac- 
tivities. The lists are arranged under 21 head- 
ings covering such topics as seasonal promotions, 
consumer contests, jobber relations, point-of- 
purchase advertising, dealer cooperation and in- 
centives, packaging, and exhibits, to name a 
few at random. The titles of the lists indicate 
their purpose as operating guides. “Twenty-seven 
ways of beating the seasonal slump,” “thirty- 
seven tested suggestions for training distributor's 
salesmen,” and “thirty-two ways to distribute 
free samples” are just 3 of the 161. 


INDIVIDUALS, GROUPS, AND ECONOMIC 
BEHAVIOR, by C. Addison Hickman and 
Manford H. Kuhn. (New York: The Dryden 
Press, 1956. Pp. 266. $4.75.) 


The application of social psychology to eco- 
nomic problems is a major purpose of this book. 


After showing the limitations of Freudian 
theory, field theory, and learning theory, the 
authors turn to self-theory which is concerned 
with the communication or social level of man’s 
activity. Under it, the individual derives his 
plans of action from the roles he plays and the 
statuses he occupies in the groups with which he 
feels identified—his reference groups. 

Using the self-theory orientation, the authors 
examined three basic problems in economics: 
the nature and effect of managerial motivation, 
the feasibility of making “interpersonal com- 
parisons” of satisfactions, and the question of 
whether economic planning and human free- 
dom are compatible. With respect to the second 
of these problems, the analysis indicates that 
there appear to be three kinds of values: his- 
toric values (as measured by content analysis 
of school and history books), mass values (as 
measured by content analysis of the mass media), 
and individual values (as measured by various 
kinds of attitude tests). 

The authors believe that ways can be found 
to pinpoint an individual in his reference group 
so accurately that it will be possible to predict 
from the reference-group values an individual's 
pattern of satisfactions. They conclude that 
rather than being irrational, individuals are ra- 
tional and in a broader sense than has been 
realized. 


NATIONAL INCOME ANALYSIS AND 
FORECASTING, by Robert M. Biggs. (New 
‘York: W. W. Norton and Company, Inc., 
1956. Pp. 610. $7.95.) 

This book is intended to introduce students 
to the general problem of prosperity and de- 
pression. In the early chapters, a study of the 
structure of our economy is combined with an 
analysis of the concept of income and the vari- 
ous measures of income. The several determi- 
nants of income fluctuations are discussed in 
some detail, including consumption expendi- 
tures and saving, investment, government ex- 
penditures, and foreign trade. A chapter is de- 
voted to the subject of forecasting national eco- 
nomic activity. 


A.M.A. Notes 


HUGH G. WALES, Editor 


MINUTES OF THE BUSINESS MEETING — 
Pittsburgh—William Penn Hotel 
June 21, 1956 
The meeting was called to order by President Ira 


D. Anderson at 5:45 p.m. on June 21, 1956 at the 
William Penn Hotel in Pittsburgh. 


membership, both at a new high, have con- 
tributed to this result, 

The treasurer congratulated the Officers and 
Executive Director for tight control over ex- 
penses during the year. 

Mr. Church predicted a surplus of about 
$10,000 for the coming year, but this figure 


I. Report of the Secretary is dependent upon (1) publication of a roster, 


Mr. Gordon presented the Secretary's report 
in the absence of Mr. Hugh G. Wales. 


A. Membership (Individual) 


As of May 41, 1956, membership totaled 
5,938, 5.433 regular and 505, associate mem- 
bers. This compared with 5,363 on May 
$1, 1955; 5,069 on May 41, 1954; and 4,608 
on May $1, 1954. 

. Membership (Company) 
As of May 31, 1956, company membership 
in terms of $100 units totaled 266 and 
represented 252 separate companies. This 
was a net increase of 66 members since 
June 40, 1955. 

. Student Marketing Clubs 
There were 52 active, paid clubs repre- 
senting about 4,000 individual student 
members as of May 31, 1956. 

. Chapters 
Two new chapters, lowa and Hudson-Mo- 
hawk, were added bringing the total num- 
ber of chapters to 41. Good possibilities 
for new chapters exist in Omaha-Lincoln, 
Nebraska; Oklahoma City-Norman, Ok- 
lahoma; and Mexico City, Mexico. 

. New Central Office Headquarters 
The Central Office is now located at 27 
East Monroe Street, Chicago 3—easily ac- 
cessible to members. A cordial invitation 
to visit is extended. 

Publications 
The Association's expanded publication 
program is beginning to bear fruit. 
The new Basic Bibliography on Marketing 
Research is now ready for distribution. 
Samples of the book were on display at the 
Pittsburgh conference. 


. Report of the Treasurer (LeRoy F. Church) 
It is expected the Association will end the 
year with about $3,500 surplus in spite of the 
expenses of moving and addition of equip- 
ment. Individual membership and company 


(2) other publications in the program, and 
(3) committee expenses. 


. THE JOURNAL OF MARKETING 


Mr. Anderson presented the report on THE 
JOURNAL OF MARKETING. He said three steps 
were being taken: 

a. Larger number of articles on management 
b. All articles of higher intellectual character 
c. Improvement in readability and format 


A Publications Policy Board is being estab- 
lished. It will be made up of three men from 
business and two from the academic field. It 
will have a rotating membership, each mem- 
ber to serve for three years. A committee has 
been appointed to select the Board, 

One of the responsibilities of the Board will 
be to select a part-time paid editor for the 
JOURNAL, 


. Roster 


The Board of Directors approved the publi. 
cation of a roster in 1956-57. This will be a 
full roster with biographical information 
about each member and will be distributed 
free to the members. A further decision of 
the Board was to publish a roster as often as 
the budget will permit. A special committee 
will be appointed to study methods of pré- 
duction for the roster in an effort to reduce 
costs, 


. Refund to Chapters for Company Member- 


ship Fees 


Mr. Anderson told the members that the 
Board had approved a 10-per cent refund for 
all new and renewed company memberships, 
to be paid to the chapters in whose areas the 
companies are located. This will enable the 
chapters to extend certain courtesies to the 
member representatives. 


. Proposal for Organization of Special Interest 


Groups 
Mr. Anderson told the members of a propo- 
sal to establish special interest divisions 
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within the Association. He stated the Board 
had approved the appointment of a commit- 
tee to study the proposal and the committee 
would report to the Executive Committee in 
September. The advantages of such a proposal 
would be to make possible wider interest cov- 
erage in conferences, publications, and the 
study of problems common to special interest 
groups. 


VII. Public Relations 


Mr. Charles W. Smith, newly elected Pres- 
ident, told the members that a committee has 
been appointed to make a study of the Asso- 
ciation’s public relations problems and to 
develop a program to maximize the public 
relations opportunities, 


VIII. Appreciation to Pittsburgh 


Mr. Smith moved that letters of appreciation 
be sent to the Pittsburgh Chapter and to the 
Pittsburgh Conference Committee for the fine 
conference. Motion was seconded by Mr. Leo- 
pold and carried. 


IX. Appreciation 


Mr. Anderson expressed appreciation to the 
Officers, Board, Mr. Gordon and the Central 


Office for cooperation during his term of of- 
fice. 


X. Adjournment 
The meeting was adjourned at 6:15 p.m. 


TEACHERS’ CONFERENCE 


The teachers of the American Marketing Associa- 
tion are planning a meeting during Christmas week, 
1956, at Cleveland, Ohio. This will be conducted 
by the Teaching of Marketing Committee under the 
leadership of Professor William R. Davidson of 
the Ohio State University. 


NEXT NATIONAL CONFERENCE 

The next National Conference of the American 

Marketing Association will be held at the Statler 
Hotel in Detroit, Michigan, June 19-21, 1957. 

General Conference Chairman is Louis Randall, 

Jr., of the J. L. Hudson Company in Detroit. 


International Affairs 
JANE DUSTAN, Editor 


“Management and Organization Opportuni- 
ties in Growth Countries’ will be the theme of 
the first Inter-American Management Confer- 
ence, which will be held in Santiago, Chile, 
from November 12 to 17, 1956. The conference 
will be sponsored by the Pan American Council 
of the International Committee for Scientific 
Management, of which CIPM (Council for In- 
ternational Progress in Management) is the 
United States member. Leaders of American 


business, industry, and schools of business ad- 
ministration will contribute to the solution of 
such problems of international importance as 
increased productivity, expansion of markets, 
and the application of scientific methods in man- 
agement—all fundamental to the successful eco- 
nomic growth of Latin America and of particu- 
lar interest to United States companies operat- 
ing, or contemplating operations, in that area. 
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A NEW 1956 Second Edition 


SALESMANSHIP: 


HELPING PROSPECTS BUY 
By C. A. Kirkpatrick 


Here is a textbook designed as an effective teaching tool in salesmanship courses. 
Opinions of sales executives, excerpts from sales manuals, and illustrations inte- 
grate the practical with the academic. 


SALESMANSHIP, Second Edition, develops selling as a profession. It trains for 
the type of selling that will be profitable for both the salesman and his company. 


It also emphasizes the importance of customer satisfaction that will mean repeat 
business. 


Thirty-six short cases add variety to the course and give materia! for analysis 
and discussion. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago 5 San Francisco 5 Dallas 2 
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now has the following publications available in the field of 


MARKET AREA STUDIES 


. The Limits of the Market for Ordinary Life Insurance 
by Stahrl Edmunds 


. Measuring Local Markets 
by Joseph H. White 


. The Movement of People: A Field for Market Research 
by A. B. Blankenship 


. Measuring the Merchandise Flow of Mens Clothing 
by Alfred Cahen 


. Determination of Area Market Potentials for Chemical Process 
Raw Materials 


by Robert S. Aries; William Copulsky 


. Sales Forecasting 
by Jay M. Gould 


. The Decline of Chicago as a Grain Futures Market 
by Fred M. Jones 


. The Mechanics of Constructing a Market Area Map 
by Frank Strohkarck; Katherine Phelps 


. The Pattern of Retail Food Stores in a Small City 
by Jessie V. Coles 


Copies of the above Journals are priced at $1.75 per Copy. Add 25¢ per copy 
for shipment outside the United States. 


Kindly enclose remittance with order 


Address all orders to: 
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THE JOURNAL OF MARKETING 


now offers the following publications, which can well help make your 
sales management problems substantially lighter: 


. Arithmetic for Sales Management, by Frank W. Hankins, Vol. VII No. 1 


. Trends in the Selection and Training of Salesmen, by David R. Osborne, 
Vol. XI No. 1 


. What Sales Management Expects from Research, by Robert F. Elder, 
Vol. XIII No. 1 


. The Development and Pricing of a New Product, by Jacob O. Kamm, 
Vol. XV No. g 


These are priced at $1.75 per copy in the United States; $2.00 per copy outside the 


United States 
KINDLY ENCLOSE REMITTANCE WITH ORDER 


Address all orders to: 
AMERICAN MARKETING ASSOCIATION 
27 East Monroe Street Chicago 4, Illinois 
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NOW offers the below-listed publications in the hope that they will help to 
solve your individual research problems. 


1. The Limits of the Market for Ordinary Life Insurance, by Stahrl 
Edmunds, Vol. XI, No. 2 


2. Measuring Local Markets, by Joseph White, Vol. XII, No. 2 


3. The Movement of People: A Field for Market Research, by A. B. Blank- 
enship, Vol. XIII, No. 1 


5. Sales Forecasting, by Jay M. Gould, Vol. XV, No. 


These are priced at $1.75 per copy. Add twenty-five cents for shipment out- 
side the United States. 


Address all orders to: 


AMERICAN MARKETING ASSOCIATION 


27 East Monroe Street ‘ Chicago 4, Illinois 
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BUSINESS PRACTICES 
TRADE POSITION 


AND COMPETITION 
by Oswald Knauth 


American business practice in its present state is the result of many de- 
cisions made by many men in solving the problems immediately confront- 
ing them, created by ever changing conditions. ‘There is no master plan 
behind these decisions. All are made by individuals, in the light of their 
experience of the past and their judgment of the future. 


Boldly setting forth his thesis, Dr. Knauth denies that classical theory 
can explain the dynamic economy of twentieth-century America, be- 
cause it is based on assumptions that no longer fit the facts. He then pro- 
poses a theory that is consistent with present-day economics and modern 
business life and furnishes an adequate basis for economic judgment 
and action. 

He traces the transition from the old business practices to the new 
and sets forth the effects on practical business operation of mass pro- 
duction and large public corporations. He explains the role of account- 
ancy as the supplier of measures on which business decisions are based. 
He shows what the nature of business decisions is and at what they are 
aimed—the various kinds of trade advantages and how these are won 
(and lost) in industry, the exploitation of patents, finance, labor, and 
agriculture. 


Dr. Knauth then describes the practical operation of the economy 
today, defining the roles of marketing, investment, and government. 
In the process many old concepts, such as “monopoly,” “competition,” 
and the like, are brought up to date or replaced by terms which in fact 
describe the present conditions. 


Oswald Knauth, Adjunct Professor of Marketing, Columbia Univer- 
sity, has held office with R. H. Macy & Co. and the Associated Dry Goods 
Corporation. He has been an economist-consultant for the government. 


$4.00 


GL Columbia University Press 
New York 27, New York 
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Sales Management "Survey of 
Care 
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By CLARE W. BARKER, Indiana University: IRA D. 


ANDERSON, 
University; and J. DONALD BUTTERWORTH, University of Florida. New Third 
Edition. 630 pages, $6.50 


This carefully revised edition anal the important principles successful retail 
lication under present-day condi In dealing with 
the “how” and “why” of ing, the directs attention to: consumer buying motives and 
habits; the arrangement of the fixtures, equi t, and merchandise to an efficient 

entity; and the planning and budgeting of future operations for satisfactory profit. It 
and develops what the authors the most important aspects of successful store manage- 
ment. 


HOW TO WRITE BETTER BUSINESS LETTERS 
By EARLE A. BUCKLEY. New Fourth Edition. IN PRESS 


Explains the princi involved and the procedures to follow in prepa and dictating effec- 

eee ge sales, inquiry, complaint and collection, application, routine . . . 
practically | kind of letter, with step-by-step in readable style and many illustra- 
tive examples. Includes discussions of the motives which make le act, 


lems, different kinds of prospects, testing, things not to do, and the writing pel ay Hove 


POWER AND MORALITY IN BUSINESS SOCIETY 


examination of the moral dilemma America faces in the exercise of the 
we wield as a nation as a result of the vigor and resourcefulness of our system 


. They show the need for 
nd using it eflectivey 


NEW FRONTIERS FOR PROFESSIONAL MANAGERS 
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